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KEPOKT 
COMMISSIONER OF EDUCATION FOE PORTO RICO. 



Depaktment of Education of Porto Rico, 

Office of the CoiiMissioNER, 

San JiMMi, Wovetnher 4-, 1902. 
Sih: I have the honor to transmit herewith my report on education 
in Porto Rico during the fiscal year ending June 30, 1902. 

This report is prepared in pursuance of section 25 of the organic 
act; an act of Congress approved April 12, 1900; and in pursuance of 
section 139 of the Political Code of Porto Rico, approved March 1, 
1902, which provides that — 

The commiseioner of education shall, on or before the first day of Oetober of each 
year, transmit to the governor a full report of the operations of his department, of 
all expenditures made therein, together with such Htatementa, facta, and explana- 
tions concerning the educational system of the island as he may deem appropriate. 

This report is also prepared in response to a request contained in 
the following letter from the Hon. E. A. Hitchcock, and the statistical 
matter is presented in conformity with the suggestions therein con- 
tained: 

Depaktment op the Ikterior, 

Washington, July 7, 190S. 
Sir: 1 have the honor to invite your attention to section 25 of the act of Congreaa 
apijroved April 12, 1900 {31 Stats., 77}, entitled "An act to provide revenues and a 
tavilgovemment for Porto Rico, and for other purj>osee," which provides as follows: 
' ' That the commissioner of edacation shall superintend puplic instruction throiwh- 
out Porto Eico, and all diabursements on ai«ount thereof must be approved by him; 
and he shall perform such other duties as may be prescribed by law, and make such 
reports through the governor as may be required by the Commissioner of Education 
of the United States, which shall annuall); be transmitted to Congress." 

I have to request that you will cause this matter to be brought to the attention of 
the commissioner of education with request that he will prepare and forward, 
through you tor my consideration, at a date not later than October 1, 1902, a report 
of the educational matters pertainii^ to Porto Rico with which he is chained under 
existing laws. 

In addition to such matters as may be embodied by the commissioner of educa- 
tion in his report, it is desirable that he incorporate therein answers to the following 
questions, which correspond to questions annually propounded by the Bureau ol 
Education of this Department to each State and Territorial superintendent of public 
instruction in the United St 'tea, to wit: 
1, Number of pupils enrolled on the school register (excluding duplicates or reen- 
rollments) : 

White— Colored— White and colored- 
Males Males Males 

Females Femr'les Females 

Total Total Total 
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rerage daily attendance; 

White 

Colored 



3. Avenwe number of days the public schools were kept- - - ^ 

4. Numterof buildingHusedaaschoolhouees (including buildings k 



5. Estimated valoe of alt pobho-sclioolpropCTty...-- :-;-;:;-^;;u * 

6 Number of pupils enrolled in publfc high echools or studying high- 
Bchool bT»nelieB-i. e., pureumg euch studies as algebra, geometry, 
Dhvsios, chemistry, general history, Latin^ and modem languages 
other than EnglisTi and Spanish (included in answer to question) . . 



, Whole number of difierent teachers enrolled: 



White— 
Mates . . - 

Females . 

Total... 
. Average moi 
White- 
Males . . . 
Females . 



Colored — 
Males . . , 
Females . 

Total.... 
ies of teachers: 
Colored: 
Males . - . 
Females . 

Total.... 



White and colored- 



Total 

Averts of all 

9. Eeoeipts for the school year (1901-2): 

From interest of pemoflnent school funds . 
From insular taxes (or appropriations) . - - 



From local taxes (or appropriations).. 
From sale of bonds . . 
From all othersource 



Total receipts for public moneys . . 



10. Expenditures for the school year (1901-2): _ 

For sites, buildings (indiidmg permanent repairsand alterations) , 

furniture, libraries, and apparatus.,..- 

For salaries of superintendent and teachers 

Bonded indebtedness paid 

All other expenses - - 

Total expenditures of public school moneys 

The enumeration of the topics given above is not intended ^^f^''^'";^^ ^^'L.f'^^^^^ 
tation of other educational matters which may commend themselv^ to the commis 
Bioner in his report; on the contrary, the fullest mfonnation is desired 
Ttisdesii^ble th^t the report of the commisrioner of ^du^^on c^,^^°>^" ^V™„r 
submitted to the Department within the time above specified, m order that proper 



^nsideration may brgiven to the important 8fbj«-t« tli«^°. tt^J^^e a 
the annual report of the Secretary of the Intenorto the President. , 

There is he^with transmitted ir the information of the commwoner a copy of 
the annual report of the commissioner of education of Porto Rico for 1901, together 
with a copy of the last annual report of the Secretary of the Interior. 

Very respectfully, ^,^ ^_ tii^HcocK, &:c-dar!,. 



I desire to call attention to the fa^t that my P/^«f f ^''f/^P^^* 
covering the first rear of civil government le dated October 18, 1901, 
and while the statistical material therein contained '%^«i\'J« "i.*;^* P?- J 
restricted to figures for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1901, the dis- 
cuesion of educational matters in Porto Rico extends beyond that 
period. It is brought down to the date at which the report apparently 
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was signed, namely, October 18, and includes some discussion of the 
plans for the equipment of schools, the securing of teachei's, the 
ti-aining of Poito Eican teachers during the summer, and the open- 
ing of the schools at the beginning of the school year on September 
30, 1901. and other matters pertinent to part of the fiscal year 
covered in the present report. 1 shall follow, in the main, the same 
plan, and while confining my statistics to the fiscal year ending June 
30,1902,1 shall discuss in some measure the various topics herein 
treated as they have presented themselves during the twelve months 
from October 1, 1901, to October 1, 1902. I have already had the 
honor topresent to your excellency a report covering part of this 
period. Tlie school statistics included in that report covered only the 
first five months of the school year, and many other matters relating 
to the operations of this Department during the past school year can 
he much more fully treated at the present time. 

At the outset I desire to express my high appreciation of the mag- 
nificent work already accomplished by my predecessor. Dr. Martin G. 
Brumbaugh, of the University of Pennsylvania, who took charge of 
this department on August 6, 1900, as the first commissioner appointed 
under tiie organic act of Congress, and who resigned the conimission- 
ership on Feliruary 8, 1902, the date on which 1 assumed charge of 
the department. It was an enormous task to create out of the chaos 
in matters of public instruction which the Spanish Government left, 
and out of the small beginnings in the direction of a public school 
system made by the military authorities of the United States during 
the period of military control, & splendid school system for a popula- 
tion of a million people, opei-ating under a comprehensive and prac- 
tical educational law prepared by the commissioner and enacted by 
the insular legislature. The creation of an enthusiasm for education 
on the part of the people which is almost without parallel, the erec- 
tion of a large number of school buildings, the selection of modern 
school appai-atus and school supplies, the enrollment at the beginning 
of the last school year of 32,302 children in 780 schools, and last, but 
not least, the organization of a department of government with an 
able and efficient office force consisting of 16 faithful employees, is 
a work which, taken as a whole and considei-ed in the light of the dif- 
ficulties attending all work of an administrative character in this cli- 
mate, and so ftir from the base of supplies and tlie aid and stimulus 
which comes from similar or rival effoi-ts in the States, constituted a 
stupendous task. It is a work which refiects upon Dr. Brumbaugh 
and upon those who were associated with him in the insular govern- 
ment the greatest credit, and deserves the thanks of the American 
people. It has placed his name high on the roll of public benefactors 
in Porto Rico, and it is a public service which the future historian of 
the United States will not fail to record. 

In the brief period of my incumbency I have had frequent occasion 
to be thankful for the foundations that were laid, few of which have 
Imd to be changed in any material respect, as this work goes on and 
rapidly assumes larger proportions; and I have had equally frequent 
occasion to be grateful for the earnest support and discriminating 
advice of the governor of Porto Rico who nas never failed to enter 
into all the plans of this department with the keenest interest in the 
educational progress and welfare of the people and with the most 
hearty response to every request for assistance that I have made. 
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Permit me also to say that the cordial sympathy of the heads of 
executive departments and the spirit of cooperation that has prevailed 
in all of our government«l duties have made easy many tasks that 
would otherwise have been arduous, and the responsiveness of the 
people generally to that which we have been trymg to do in their 
mterestnas been such that the most difficult work has not been with- 
out its recompense, 

1 have the honor, sir, to be your obedient servant, 

Hamuel McCune Lindsay, 

Ovmiiiissiimer of Eihimtion. 
Hon. William H. Hunt, 

G<mernov of Porto lilco. 



THE SCHOOL SYSTEM. 



Upon my arrival in Porto Rico, in Febraary, 1902, I found a good 
ijnerican system of schools of primary, secondary, and grammar 
grades in every municipality on the island, one high school in San 



These schools were in successful operation under a general school law 
enacted by the insular legislature, whose provisions were for the most 
part eminently wise and pi'actical, and did not involve too great a 
departure from the local traditions of the jiast, but pointed unequivo- 
cafiy in the direction of the best achievements of the American free 
public school as we know it in the Stat«s. The elementary schools 
can not be compared, of course, in their everyday output of work 
with the best city schools of the same grade m the States, but the 
poorest schools here are fully as good, and in some respects better 
than tiie poorest of the same grade in very manj parts of the United 
States. When contrasted with the schools which existed under the 
Spanish regime, whicb is the fairest means of comparison, and the one 
naturally employed by the Porto Kican people, the change is sinxply 
marvelous. The essential fact is that we have the American free 
public school in every municipality. The territory of the whole island 
was divided at that time into 66 legally constituted municijjalities, 
which include urban and rural districts. These are grouped into 16 
school districts, to one of which the neighboring islands of Vieques 
and Culebi-a are added. At the end of the last sSiool year (June 21, 
1901) we had 733 schools open, in which 33,802 pupils were enrolled, 
with 768 teachers, which was an increase for that year of 20 per cent in 
the number of schools, 37 per cent in the number of pupils enrolled, and 
21.5 per cent in the number of teachers. The scholastic year 1901-2 
began on September 30, 1901, with 780 schools open, 32,302 pupils 
enrolled, and 829 teachers; and the school year closed June 20, 1902, 
with 874 schools open, 40,993 pupils enrolled, and 923 twichers 
employed, which, compared with the previous year, shows an increase 
of 19.2 percent in the number of schools open, an increase of 21.2 per 
cent in the number of pupils enrolled, and of 20.2 per cent in the 
number of teachers employed. These figures do not represent the 
highest mark reached during the year, because the month of June 
comes in the rainy season and some rui-al schools were closed. The 
months of March, April, and May show a larger number of schools 
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open and a larger enrollment, reaching as high a figure as 43,187." 
Nor do the above figures show that the total enroflment from the 
beginning of the school year, and excluding duplicates or reenroU- 
ments, was 59,096, which is the actual number of children in the 
ordinary public schools at some time during the year. To this number 
should be added, however, 2,767 pupils enrolled in the high, normal, 
and special schools, not included in the above statistics,* which gives a 
grand total of 61,863, or 19.2 per cent of the total population of school 
age, and 6.5 per cent of the total population of the island. 

These figures show that under American civil government we have 
nearly doubled the educational advantages offered free to the masses 
of the people as compared with the maximum facilities provided by 
the SpanisQ Government. A comparison of statistics showing the 
number of schools open in each municipality of the island at the close 
of the last calendar year preceding the American occupation and those 
open during the school year 1901-2, including special schools (night 
schools, high schools, and kindergai^tens) is of more than passing 
interest. 
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The total number of pupils eni-oUed in Spanish schools December 
31, 189T, is reported at 2Si,265, as compared with 42,070 pupils In 
American schools on June 20, 1902. This statistical comparison is 
more than generous to the Spanish Hchools, because the schools they 
did have were not entirely free. All pupils able to pay were required 
to do so and the fees thus received went direct to the teachers aa a per- 
quisite and supplement to salary, and we may therefore be eure that 
all were required to pay who could. The work done under the Spanish 
school system scarcely constituted anything worthy of being called a 
school. There was no uniform course of study, no attempt at rules, 
regulations, or order; no thought of the rights of the child, no endeavor 
to appljf pedagogical principles nor to furnish teachers with an adequate 
equipment for their worit, A rural teacher lived with his family in 
the schoolhouse and did as he pleased with his pupils, frequently not 
teaching them at all himself but hiring a substitute or delegating one 
of the eider and brighter pupils to teach under his general instruction, 
while he drew his salary and sometimes absented himself from school 
for considerable periods. There were but two school supervisors 
for the entire island and they made but one visit a year to each 
school, chiefly for the purpose of examining the pupils in the cate- 
chism and doctrine of the Roman Catholic Churcn. We now have 
a graded course of study, which is followed as far as possible by all 
teachers, even by those teaching in the ungraded rural schools. The 
best books and supplies the government can get are furnished free, 
and there are 16 school supervisors who are required to visit each 
school in their respective districts at least once a month. They con- 
fer and correspond with their teachers at more frequent intervals and 
report in writing to the department several times a week on various 
questions relating to the schools. Mr. E. C. Hernandez, for several 
years chief clerk of the department of education and formerly sec- 
retary of the insular board of education, himself a scholarly investi- 
gator of educational questions and an able text-book writer, prepared 
a comprehensive report on the history of the school system of the 
island under Spanish rule. It was printed as part of a document 
entitled Education in Porto Kieo, prepared in response to a resolution 
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of the United States Senate of April V2, 1900 (Fifty-sixth Congress, 
fii-st session, Senate Doc. No. 363, Washington, 1900), and should be 
consulted by those who care to carry these comparisons fui-ther. 

In this connection, however, I can not refrain from quoting from an 
unpublished letter of recent date fivam Mr. Enrique Landr6n, prin- 
cipal of one of the graded schools of San Juan. Mr, Laudrfin began 
his work as teacher in one of the smaller towns under the Spanish 
regime and has made such mpid progress in American school methods 
that he has been appointed school supervisor this year in the district 
containing the schools of the very town where he l>egan to teach. In 
speaking of the Spanish schools, he says: 

All the public schools in I'orto Eico nnder the Spanish Government were divided 
into four classes -rnrais, auxiliaries, elementary, and superiors. Teachers holdii^ 
rural certificates were generally in chai^ of rural eehoole, and teachers holding aux- 
iliary, elementary, and superior certificatea were in chame of auxiliary, elementary, 
and superior echools, respectively. In the auxiliary ana rural schools the following 
subjects were taught: Beading, writing, elements of arithmetic, catechism, and the 
merest elements ol Spanish grajnmar. These subjects and an elementary outline of 
Spanish history, agriculture, industry and commerce, sacred history, and elements 
of geography were taught in the elementary schools, while tlie superior teachers had 
to t»ach all thwe sui>jecta more extensively and also some elements of geometry, 
surveying, lineal drawing, physics, and natural history. 

In the course of study the teacher was nermitt«id to introduce such changes as he 
deemed necessary tor the interests of the school. There was no grading of the schools. 
Every teacher classifled his pupils according to his own ideas, although generally the 
pupils in the echools were divided into four classes, which were called "primera, 
aq^unda, fercera, v cnarta clase," the first one being the most advanced. Generally 
the pupils in the first and second clasees only-were taught by the teacher himself, the 
other classes being in chaise of the most advanced pupils, who acted as assistants to 
the teacher. 

As to the method of teaching, the pupil had to learn by heart the lessons in the 
text-boobs. These text-books were written in the old way of questions and ans 
The pupil had to learn daily a certain, number of questions. At the time of the n... 
tation the teacher would read out the questions to the pupil, who in turn would 
answer the same ad pedem literae. The pupils had to leavn their lessons at home. 
A few minutes were granted them before the recitation to read over the answers they 
bad to recite that day. The highest mark was given to the pupU who recited the 
lesson without omitting any of the words. Besides these recitations the teaehera 
were supposed to give some oral explanation in grammar, arithmetic, and catechism. 
Object lessons were entirely unknown. 

As to discipline, if there was any, it was very bad. An unbearable noise was 
heard continuously in the school. Corpoisl punishment, abnormal positions, and 
retention after school were the most common punishments used. 

The classes lasted six hours a day, except in the rural schools, where they lasted 
only five hours. In the month of June, after the examinations, also in the month of 
December, the schools were closed, for fifteen days; also all of Holy Week, and during 
theyear on many other church holidavs. 

The salaries of the teachers were as follows; Eural teachers, $300 per year; auxil- 
iary teachers, 5360 per year; teachers in second-class elementary echools, $540 in 
San Juan, Ponce, and Ma_yaguez, and |4S0 in other towns; teachers in first-class 
elementary schools, $720 in San Juan, Ponce, and Mayagiiez, and f600 in other 
towns; superior teachers, from $1,200 to $1,000 per year. In the small towns, as 
Vega Alta, for instance, the school was called a second-class school, and in the large 
towns, like Baya!n6n, a first-class school. The teacher in charge of the superior 
school of San Juan had a salary of SlOO per month, while the teacher of Arecibo had 
only $80 per month. The ayuntajuientoa were supposed to pay the rent of the school- 
houses and the salaries ot teachers. They also were to provide all materials for the 
schools. The teacher and his family generally lived in the schoolhouse. The school 
was free only for poor children. Other pupils had to pay a monthly fee to the 
teacher. In the laiver towns the pubUc schools were usually attended only by the 
poor children; the oOiers attended private schools. 

One of the duties of the school board was to supervise the schools. Of the mem- 
bere of the board, the alcalde and the parish priest were the only ones who visited 
. the schools, and at the end of the school year a committee of the board presided at 
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the general examinatioo. For the jjurpoae of supen-iaing the schools of the island 
tJie island was divided into two districts— the northern district and the southern dis- 
trict—and one supervisor was appointed for each district. They had to visit the 
schools of their respective districts once a year and report on their condition to the 
comision provincial. 

The teachers obtained their schools through a competitive examination before an 
examining board appointed by the governor. In this way the teacher obtained his 
school for life. He was the proprietor of his school, and it could be taken away 
from him only through special legaJ proceedings. Teachera were promoted accord- 
ing to the length of public service. At the time of the establishment of the autono- 
mous government the former junta superior de instrucd6n piiblica was abolished 
and in its place a new office, in chai^ of the secretary of public instruction, was 
established. In the year 1898 there were 501) public schools in operation in Porto 
Hico. These schools were attended by some 22,000 children. Coeducation did not 
exist, as the government thought this to be a very dangerous system. 

In fact, it can be said that Uiere was no real organization in the public schools of 
Porto Kico, every teacher being the ruler of his own school. 

To resume the discussion of present conditions, we may summarize 
the school statistics for the year 1901-2 as follows: 

1. Total population of the island {census of 1899) 9&3, 243 

2. Total school population (ages 5 to 18) 322,^93 

3. Number of school diatricta m the island _ w 

4. Number of supervisors in the island Ifi 

5. Number of mimicipalitiea in the island 66 

6. Number of local school boards in the island m 

7. Number of members of each local school board .5 

8. Number of schools open at end of year (boys, 71; girls, 29; mixed, 

774; night and special schools, 47) 921 

9. Average nuinberofschools open each month {excludii^ night and 

special schools ) ■. 857 

10. Average number of schools per district during year 54.5 

11. Number of buildings in use for schools at end of year (town^ 126; 

rural, 487) 613 

12. Average number of American teachers employed each month 96 

13. Avei'age number of teachers employed each month (total) 911 

14. Number of teachers employed at end of year: ' 

White- 
Males 5.56 

Females _ 296 

Colored — 

Males - 40 

Females 31 

Total- 
Males 596 

Females 327 

923 

15. Average numl>er of teachers per district during year 57 

16. Total number of different teachers employed during year (exclud- • 

ing special schools): 
White- 
Males 566 

Females 300 

■ 865 

Colored — 

Males 40 

Females 33 

Total- 
Males 605 

Females 333 

— 938 

17. Total number of American teachers employed during year; 

Males 31 

I 71 

102 
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18. Number o£ pupils enrolled (excluding duplicates or reenrollmente), 

all school a: 
White- 
Males - 26,669 

Females - 16,711 

43, 380 

Colored — 

Malea -- 11,265 

Females 7, 21 H 

— 18, 483 

Total- 
Males 37,934 

Females 2c 929 

61,863 

19. Average number of pupils enrolled each month dunng the \eir 

(excluding special a;hoofe) 39, 504 

20. Average enrollment per school during year . 45. 53 

21. Average number of pupils per district during j ear 2, 463 

22. Average total attendance per month per school 698, 61 

23. Avenge daily attendance m the whole island dunnR year (excluding 

special schools) 30,160 

24. Average dally attendance per school during year 36. 36 

25. Average daily attendance per district during year 1, 885 

26. Total number of weeks schools were kept dnni^ year 36 

27. Average number of days each school kept during j ear 172. 89 

28. Per cent of total population enrolled in all schools 6. 5 

29. Per cent of school population enrolled in all schools 19. 2 

30. Per cent of enrolled population (excluding special aehoola) attend 

ing daily 79. 71 

31. Per cent of school population attending daily , 9. 4 

32. Per cent of colored pupils in total enrollment 29 

33. Per cent of colored teachers in total number employed 8 

34. Per cent increase in enrollment from year 1900-1901 (excludm), 

special schools) 21.2 

36. Proportion of men in teaching force 64 

36. Eshmated value of all insular school buildingn S229, 000. 00 

37. Average cost of schools per pupil enrolled. . $9. 42 

38. Average cost of schools per pupO attending. $14. 12 

39. Average monthly salary of teachers $40.36 

In the above eumraary the questions propounded in the letter of the 
honorable Secretjuy of the Interior are answered as follows: No. 1, 
by answer to question 18 above; 2, by 23, except that this average 
can not be given separately for colored and white, as there are no 
sepai-ate schools (colored and white childi-en attend same school); 3, bj 
37; 4 is answered in Table 5 of statistical report in Appendix to this 
report; 5, by 36; 6, in Table 4 of statistical report (Appendix); 7, by 
16; 8, by 39, there being no distinction with respect to color or sex, 
but merely in grade of school taught, affecting amount of salary; and 
9 and 10, in the financial report (appendix). 

The statistics for the last school year ending June 21, 1901, showed 
but 3.5 per cent of the total population and 10.5 per cent of the total 
population of school age enrolled in the schools, while for the year end- 
ing June 20, 1902, we have (i.6 per cent of the total population and 19.2 
per cent of the school population enrolled, so that tnere has been a 
steady gain and substantial progress made in the effort to reduce the 
appaUing percentage of illiteracy in the island. How much still 
remains to be done is readily seen from a comparison with the statis- 
tics for the United States, where the Commissioner of Education at 
Washington, Dr. Harris, reported for the year ending June 30, 1901, 
that about ^1 per cent of the total population attend some public 
school supported by the taxes of the State or municipality, and about 
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2 per cent additional attend some pi-ivate school, while in Porto Rico 
only 6.5 per cent of the total population attended some public school 
at some time during the past school year, and probably contiiderably 
less than half of 1 per cent attended any pi-ivate school. For further 
statistics see statistical report in Appendix to this report. 

SCHOOL HUILUIXG8 AND KQUIPMENT, 

Spain left no legacy of school buildings. One public building, a 
fine old residence property, given to the municipality of San Ger- 
man bv a benevolent citizen, was used for school purposes at the 
beginning of the American occupation, and is still so used. The 
United States military government built one fi-anie school building, 
which was subsequently burned. In November. 1900, the President 
of the United States made an allotment of $200,000 for school exten- 
sion, to which amount was subsequently added, by the governor of 
Porto Rico from the trust funds placed at his disposal by the President 
of the United States, two allotments, one of $15,000 for general school 
extension, and one of $35,000 for the erection of an insular normal 
school. Work on the plans, spet^ifications, and contracts or in the 
actual erection of the buildings thus provided for was begun by my 
predecessor. Three 1-rooni frame buildings for agricultural or iniral 
schools at Carolina, Gurabo, and Las Piednus were already completed 
before the end of the first fiscalyear, June 80, 1901. When I assumed 
charge of the department in Februnry a statement of this account 
showed that the insular normal school at Rio Piedras was nearing 
completion and would be finished within the appropriation of $35,000, 
including the cost of the ground, about 50 acres, beautifully situated 
on a hill within T miles of the capital. Twenty 1-room frame agi-i- 
cultural or rural schools, including the three above mentioned as 
completed within the last fiscal year, have been completed and are 
now occupied. The average cost of construction has been 11,667.67, 
exclusive of office expenses in preparation of plans and cost of super- 
vision of construction, which would probably add about $100 to the 
cost of each building. In addition to the above, two 2-room frame 

Saded school buildings have been erected at Penuelas and at Juana 
iaz, and another 3 room graded-school building, in brick, at Lares; 
eight 4-room brick buildings at Humacao, Caguas, Ooamo, AguadiUa, 
Manati, Yauco, San German, and Guayama; one 6-room brick build- 
ing at Arecibo; and two 10-room graded brick buildingsat Mayaguez 
and Fajardo, making in all 14 school buildings for graded schools, all 
of them substantial structm-es, most of them the largest and finest 
buildings in their respective towns. They are all admirably adapted 
to school work and have been built from plans and specifications 
prepared by the department of education, which has supervised the 
work at every step. For this work the department has had the 
services of Mr. Charles G. Post, as chief inspector of buildings, and a 
coi-ps of five able assistants. Three more graded-school buildings 
located at Bayamon, Cavey, and Aibonito are under conti-act and 
nearing completion. The total cost of the 17 gi-aded-school buildings 
will be about $140,000. exclusive of the cost of land, which is donated 
in every case by the municipality, and exclusive of the cost of plans 
and supervision. The total cost of plans and supervision for the first 
year (Januarj' 1, 1901 to January 1, 1902), during which the depart- 
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ment engaged in the work of school extension, has been about $10,000. 
From the total allotments made prior to May 1, 1903, for school 
extension, amounting to $250,000, we have completed one large nor- 
mal-school building, of which more will be said in the separate section 
of this' report relating to the normal school, and 38 public school 
buildings, of which alfare occupied but three, which will be ready- 
before the opening of the next school year; and we have a balance of 
about $25,000, with which we will build and equip an industnal school 
in the city of Ponce during the coming summer, which will make a 
total of 40 public buildings equipped with modern school furniture, 
with accommodations for nearly 6,000 pupils, at a cost of $250,tX)0. In 
view of the high cost of building material, much of which has to be 
brought from the States, the scarcity of mechanics able to do the 
grade of work demanded on most of these buildings, and the enor- 
mous expense of ti'anspoi'ting workmen and nmteiials from the coast 
to the intenor districts of the island, this result could only have been 
secui'ed by economy and prudent management, and I believe that the 
people of Porto Bico have got large value from the expenditure for 
schools of the trust funds so generously donated by the people of the 
United States. 

Recognizing the urgent need for a continuation of this good work 
of school extension, the goi'ernorand heads of executive departments, 
in whose hands the trust fund allotted by the President of the United 
States has been placed, consented, upon my recommendation, on ApHl 
30 to the use of the further sum of $150,000 for school buildings. 
Eighty -five thousand dollars was immediately allotted, $21,000 of which 
is for a model 6-room biick graded school and a 2-story f mme princi- 
pal's residence, as part of the insular normal school at Rio- Piedras. 
Both buildings are now nearing completion. Twenty thousand dollars, 
or so much thereof as may be necessary, will be used in the con- 
struction of 12 agricultural-rural schools in tlie following places: 
Comerio,TrujilloAlto,San Lorenzo, Cidra, Florida, Naranjito, Tallaboa, 
Morovis, Jayuya, Guaraguao, Marieao, and Cialitos; $44,000 will be 
used for the erection of graded-scliool buildings ona new plan, by which 
the municipalities in which graded-school buildings are erected will be 
required hereafter to give the ground and pay one-lialf of the cost of 
the building. The baknce of the $150,000 after the $85,000 allotted 
on or about May 1 is expended will be made available for the erection 
of gmded or rural school buildings in accordance with the plan just 
mentioned. In -recommending this plan I felt that the trust fund 
would be exhausted long before the most imperative needs for school 
buildings could be met, unless we could begin to capitalize the "object 
lessons" of the first school houses erected by the insular government 
and induce the municipalities to tax themselves for this purjKise. I 
had previously secured the passage of a bill giving the municipalities 
the right to levy a special school tax not exceeding one-tenth of 1 per 
cent on all personal and-real property, in addition to the regular prop- 
erty tax, to be collected by the treasurer of Porto Rico in the same 
manner as other taxes, but to be turned over direct to the local school 
boards to be used exclusively for school purposes. At the sairte time 
another law was passed raising the minimum per cent of all taxes, 
which the municipalities were required to turn over to the school 
boards for school purposes from 10 to 15 per cent. Thus the school 
boards should tind themselves fi'om now on much better able to cope 
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with their financial diflScultieri. The moment seemed opportune, 
therefore, to suggest that while the insular government might con- 
tinue to build rural schoolhouses in the poorer and most needy dis- 
tricts, graded-school buildings would be constructed only where the 
municipality agi-eed to furnish the ground and pay half the cost of 
constniction. To make it possible for the municipalities to accept 
this offer in cases where the funds were not immediately available, 
or to enable them in some eases to distribute over a series of years 
the burden of their share, the department of education has offered 
to erect the building as usual and pay the entire cost and allow the 
municipality to pay its share in monthly installments to be withheld 
by the treasurer of Porto Him, in pureuanoe of the authority of a 
proper ordinance of the municipal council, from the current monthly 
disbursements of the treasurer's office to the said municipality. 
These advancements will be made without interest. The plan has 
worked well, and several municipalities, within the few months since 
it was announced, have already mssed the necessary resolutions to 
avail themselves of this offer. The department is about ready to 
advertise the contract for a 6-room graded school at Rio Grande, which 
was the first town to accept the new plan. The building will cost 
probably $10,000, and Rio Grande has agreed to pav$100 a month until 
the sum of $5,000 is repaid. 

SCHOOLkOUSES 



I. — Buitdinga completed during year ending June SO, ISOl. 
1. ONE-KOOM AGRICULTURAL SCHOOLS (FRAME). 





Date of 


Total post. 


Date o! 




Apr': ^ 


1, 83-1. TO 


Apt, 6 
X 2^ 









—Buildings completed during year ending June SO, I! 
1, OHE-EOOM AGRICULTURAL SCHOOLS (FRAME). 



May 24 

Apr. 25 
mSv 31 



Aug, 22 
S«^, ID 

jiliy 'b 
Dec. 31 





2. TWO-EO 


OM GRADED SCHOOLS. 










Nnv. 30 


85,700.00 
3TOTO 


Mar. 31 
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8CHOOI.HOUSES IN PORTO RICO EKECTBD BY DEPARTMENT OF EDI 

TION SINCE JANUARY 1, 1901 — Continued. 

II.— Buddings completed during year ending June 30, J902— Continued. 

8. FOUK-ROOM GEABED SCHOOLS (BRICK|. 





Date uf 


Total cost. 


Date of 


gr°:::;:: ::::::: :::::^:::::v^ 


Mm. 20 
Apr. 19 

Apr. 15 
Apr. 19 
Apr. 23 


S8,moo 

8,850.09 

I;m90 

9:350.00 




















' 





i. SIX-ROOM GRADED SCHOOtfi (BRICK). 



6. TEN-ROOM GRADED SCHOOLS. 



9,500.00 Mar. 3 



III.— NormU school system completed mid under contrad (gtone 


and bnck 








824,545.00 

1.35o!oo 
14,817.00 





























,190g. 








De..^l3 


18,150.00 

wlsnioi) 
*,ooo.oo 










Dec. 17 

















—Bwldingg pmjeeted Octolier 1. 



Kftianilto 
Mocovle . 
Jayaya . . 



Industrial school, PonoB.: 

One la-nxim graaed. Ponce 

One 6-room graded. Ponce 

One 6-nHim gmded, Rio Qnuide. .. 
One 4-room graded. Ban eebaatian . 

One 4-room graded, CaboRoJo 

One 4-TOom graded, Sabana Grande 

One 4-room graded, Adjontas 

One 4-room graded, Utuadn 



l. GRADED BUILDINGS. 
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The diiEculties under which this work has gone forward so success 
fallj' are recounted in the report of the architect of tlie depiirtnient in 
the Appendix to thiw report. 

BOOKS AND SUPPLIES. 

All of our schools have been well supplied during the year with 
necessary text-books, stationery, maps, ink, pens, pencils, and ordinary 
school supplies. Over $38,000 has been spent for text-books and 
school supplies, and the further sum of $29,000 for school furniture. 
Nearly 9,000 new individual school desks have been purchased during 
the year at a cost of about $3 each put in the scnool. Thev have 
taken the place of miserable board benches and tables at which the 
children were formerly huddled together without any possibility of 
maintaining good order and without any regard for health and com- 
fort. Unfortunately this old furniture has had to be used again in 
most cases to take tne place of still worse equipment in rural schools 
or to sei-ve until better can be secured where there is no school fur- 
niture at all. I have visited rural schools within a few miles of the 
capital where half of the pupils had to sit on the floor around the walls 
of tie room, and on a rough slab-log floor at that, with cracks between 
each slab of from 1 to 1^ inches. New individual desks create a revo- 
lution in the discipline of the school and in the spirit of pride and 
degree of efficiency with which both teacher and pupil carry on their 
work. Every school in the island should be equipped with modern 
furniture aa well as with modern books as soon as the necessary public 
funds will permit. We could use 25,000 desks to good advantage next 
year. Unfortunately, we shall be able to purchase, with the appro- 
priation for that pui-pose, not over 6,000. 

During the past year no funds have been expended for luxuries or 
for experiments with untried or unapproved school appliances. We 
have secured for all the children now in the schools an adequate sup- 
ply of the best elementary text-books available in the different sub- 
jects and of the absolutely necessary maps and charts which constitute 
the equipment of a well-ordered classroom. We are somewhat 
restricted in the choice of ?ach supplies by the fact that the work in 
the rural schools, which constitute over half the schools in the island, 
is conducted entirely in the Spanish language and the larger part of 
the work in the remaining schools is also in Spanish. About two- 
thirds of all of our text^books, therefore, are Spanish books and in 
manv cases Spanish translations of English text-books which are 
usually inferior to the originals. In the lower grades we have been 
able to make larger use than ever before of English text-books, and 
when the time comes that we have teachers able to use Englishtext- 
books in all the grades we shall have a nmch larger range of choice in 
books adapted to our course of study. The children will learn Eng- 
lish fast enough to be ready to use English text-books before their 
teachers in all cases are able to teach either in the English language or 
from English text-books. Some premium should be placed upon the 
work of the Porto Rican teacher wno is able to do his work in English, 
and it may be possible in the near future to encourage the Porto Rican 
teacher to equip himself to do his work in English by the promise of 
the highest grade of salary only when this result is reached. 
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TYPES OF SCHOOLS, • 

The conditions in Porto Rico demand tiiat we should have at least 
three distinct types or'groups of schools if the system of public 
education is intended to meet, with any degree of completeness, the 
educational needs of the island. 

The fifst type or group of schools is that designed for purposes of 
general education. The object of these schools is to reduce the amount 
of illitei"acy and to give every possible encoui-agement to the develop- 
ment of the intellectual powers of the children of all grades of attain- 
ment as they are brought together in the rural schools, where a single 
teacher must conduct several classes in the same subjects, varying 
greatly according to the attainments and ages of the pupils, and to do 
me same thing under somewhat more favorable conditions in the town 
and city schools, where the number of pupils permits of more exact 
grading and of the assignment of different gi-ades to the special 
teachers. This work can be carried out just as far as the public 
desires to maintain it as a part of the public-school system. It may 
take pupils from the graded schools to a high-school course, into the 
college, and through the college to the universitj'. We have now 
provided for a course of study running through eight years of graded 
work, the final examinations in which will admit to any high school 
in Porto Rico, and the legislature has provided for the establishment 
of four high schools, well distributed geographically, located at San 
.Tuan, Mayt^uez. Ponce, and Fajardb, in which the work of these 
pupils can be carried on to the point at which they will be ready 
tor admission to the average American college. One of these high 
schools, namely, that at San Juan, has been in operation for two years, 
and one more has just begun its first year of work in Ponce. Two 
years hence we shall have pupils enough ready for this work to main- 
tain a complete four-year nigh-school course at San Juan and a two- 
year course at Ponce, and to nave at least the first year of high-school 
work in successful operation at Mayagues and Fajardo. In time there 
will be enough pupils prepared in our own schools ready for college, 
in addition to a number of young persons in Porto Eico who have 
secured their preparation elsewhere, who wilt be ready for college, to 
justif;^ the establishment of a college academic course.' The literaiy 
ambitions of the people are marked, and the demand for the establish- 
ment of an institution of college grade, which in time would lead to 
the development of agreatAntillean univei-sity as a part of the public- 
school system of Porto Rico, is likely to increase as the years go on. 
We sliould not be blind to the development of the distant future while 
absorbed in the more pressing demands of the immediate present. 
While for many years to come the needs of the great masses for the 
most elementary foi-ms of education will be so great as to preclude 
the judicious expenditure of public money for the vastly more costly 
t\-pes of higher education, open necessarily only to the few, the sug- 
gestion which has frequently been made looking to the establishment 
of a Poito Rican college or university is one that should be encour- 
aged and for which plans should be made years in advance. The 
position of Porto Rico in its geographical and political relations to the 
islands about it, and in its geographical and commercial relations with 
the whole of Spanish-speaking South America, is a fcictor to which 
the governor of Porto Rico called attention so pertinently and so 
11661—02 a 
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favorably in his recent address at the dedication of the Insular Normal 
School. Institutions of higher learning, which would dmw to Porto 
Rico students from all the South American Spanish-speaking countnes 
and enable them to receive their professional as well as their cultural 
training for positions of large usefulness in public life in an American 
university located in a country where we have a* a living experiment 
the results of the contact of Anglo-Saxon and Latin races, of Amer- 
ican and Spanish institutions, and of the assimilation of the best in 
both, would constitute a powerful and potent influence in the extension 
of American principles and ideals. 

The second tj^pe should be a school especially designed to meet the 
needs of the ru™ and agricultural population of the island. It should 
begin with the agricultural-rural schools furnishing instruction in the 
elementary branches of a general education, but not designed to start 
the pupils on a course which in it« highest development would lead 
into the ordinaiy college or univeralty, but rather on a course which 
would lead to the agricultural and mechanical college providing a 
training in practical and applied science. We have already begun 
with the agricultural-rural scnool, and this must be strengthened and 
guided by a special department in our insular normal school, which 
will provide specially trained teachers for the agiicultural-iiiral schools 
and, perhaps, also advanced training for those pupils who are able to 
continue their studies beyond the^int to which the agi'icultui-al-rural 
school can carry them. The agncultural schools and the agricultural 
and mechanical department of the insular normal school would work 
in the closest harmony with the agricultural experiment station estab- 
lished, or about to be established, by the Federal Government. 

The third style of school is the industrial and trade school, for the 
introduction of which we have just made provision. These schools are 
being established in the larger cities, and will have every equipment to 
give a good elementary education and a special training or preparation 
for one of a half dozen or more important trades. 

The work of all three types of scnools would naturally develop into 
a harmonious system in which there would be an intei-play of activity 
and influence between the three divisions of work just outlined. The 
industrial and mechanical schools would encourage and foster the intro- 
duction of manual training in the ordinary day school, and the work 
of the agricultural-rural schools would naturally encourage nature 
study and other useful and neglected forms of general education in 
the regular day school, while the day school and tlie high school should 
maintain and foster in both the agricultural and industrial schools a 
high standard of general education and culture. 

In addition to these three types of schools there is in our educational 
system to-(ky, and there will ever be need for, a fourth group of spe- 
cial schools designed to meet special needs. Thus at present we are 
maintaining night schools, schools for the training of nurses, and a 
school of drawing and painting. Perhaps a brief discussion of these 
different types and classes of schools as they exist in Porto Rico to-day 
may not be inappropriate in this connection. 

RURAL SCHOOLS. 

Out of 874 schools open at the end of the school vear 482, or over 
55 per cent, were rural schools. These are taught almost excilusively 
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by Porto Ricaii teachevs and the work done in tlic Spanish language. 
They are ungraded schools. The teacher forais as many classes within 
the school as the needs and ages of the pupils demand, and while one 
class is reciting its lessons the othei- pupils are studying or doing 
written work under the general direction of the teacher. The teacher 
lias a regular programme, devoting so manj- minutes each day to the 
several subjects assigned iu the course of study. These schools have 
improved greatly during the past year. The effect of the training on 
teachers in the summer normal school of the previous year is very 
marked, and the interest of the teachers, who are the poorest paid and 
those with the fewest opportunities in the whole corps of public-school 
teachers, in self-improvement, led us to an-ange for an eight weeks' 
summer course for their special benefit, whicS began on the 7th of 
July at the Insular Noi-mal Dchool. Our accommodations were taxed 
to the utmost to provide for those desiring to take this course. 
Considering the sacrifice that many of these teachers had to make to 
attend this course, paying their own expenses for travel to and from 
San Juan, paying their living expenses during the eight weeks they 
remained tneVe, and devoting nearly all their attention to bard study 
which required at least six hours of class-room work per dav, we 
should certainly be gratified to know that over half of ail our 
rural teachers eagerly improved this opportunity and imposed upon 
themselves these burdens in oi-der that they might be better prepared 
to adapt themselves to the needs of our American public-school system. 
With generous provision for school supervision, which will enable the 
school supervisor next year to devote more time to the rural schools 
in his district, to visit them more frequently, and to give more encour- 
agement and direction to the work of each teacher, our rural schools 
are sure to make creditable progress. 

AGH1CULT0RAL-EURAL SCHOOLS. 

The agi'icultural-rural school is organized on the same general lines 
as the rui-al school, only that it has at least one acre of land around 
the school building available for purposes of practical cultivation, 
and it was the intention of the department, when these schools were 
first opened, that only the morning hours should be devoted to class- 
room work and include the elementary branches of reading, writing, 
and arithmetic, and that the afternoon hours should be devoted, under 
the direction of a teacher specially qualified as a practical farmer and 
scientific agriculturist, to tne actual cultivation of the soil and the 
raising of the oi-dinary vegetables and farm products and to experi- 
mentation in the scientific cultivation of plants in which the agricul- 
tural community in the neighborhood of the school might be interested. 
It was the intention that this work should be done by the pupils 
themselves, and the results have value not merely as an object lesson 
to the community, but also in the intellectual development of the 
pupils and in their preparation for their future careers. Unfortunately, 
the department of education, at the time these schools were estab- 
lished, was so much occupied with the imperative needs of the other 
schools that my predecessor very properly gave the major part of his 
attention to providing for the greater number of pupils bv planning 
for the successful operation of the ordinary day school, "The result 
was that the agricultural rural school was not thoroughly equipped. 
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The teachers, in^some cases, wereiiotqualilied for such work under the 
peculiar conditions existing in Porto Eico. Some of them were prac- 
tical agi'iculturists under .£nerican conditions prevailing in the States, 
but did not realize how different were the conditions in the Tropics, and 
were not sufficiently well eq^uipped in the Spanish language to work 
with those in the rural districts who knew little or no English. T e 
schools were not properly equipped with tools and apparatus. The 
ground, in many cases, was not properly fenced or protected from the 
trespass of men and animals, and the general result was that little 
was oeing done outside of the schoolroom work in these agricultural 
schools when 1 assumed charge of the department. A few of them I 
changed over at once into rural schools ot the ordinary type and gave 
up the Attempt to carry on their agricultural features. This aiused 
some disappointment in the several communities where this work had 
been looked forward to with much interest. I then secured the 
services of Mr, F. M. Pennock, formerly connected with the American 
Fruit Company at Rio Piedi-as, and himself a scientific agi-iculturist 
of large experience, both in the States and in the Tropics. His work 
in Jamaica and in Porto Kico for a period of several years has won for 
him the respect of the people, and his knowledge of local conditions 
and of the language enables him to enlist the interest and support of 
those most actively identified with the agricultural interests of the 
island. 1 had Mri Pennock visit each of the 19 schools in which we 
had at some time or other attempted to do agricultural work, or in 
which we were planning to introduce this work. Twelve such schools 
were in actual operation at the time of his visit, and his detailed re- 
ports cover all 19 schools, including some that had been changed over 
into regular schools of the rural type, and also some that were not yet 
ready for occupancy as agricultural schools. 

Mr. Pennock was instructed to examine each school with a view to 
reporting upon the location of the school, the character of the soil, 
the demand for agncultural work in the community, the equipment in 
tools, and the pi-actical work of the teacher. He was also asked on the 
basis of the data thus secured to prepai-e a general plan for the better 
guidance and direction of this work on a uniform basis by a department 
to be established in the normal school at the opening of the_ next 
school year. Mr. Pennock went with the necessary letters of intro- 
duction and conferred with the teachei-s in each of the schools and 
with the school supervisor of the district, with the local board and 
with the citizens interested in the cultivation of the soil in the 
immediate vicinity of the school. In his general report on the 
results of his investigation, Mr. Pennock says: 

It the representative citizens can not be brought to appreciate the far-reaching 
importance of this departure from old school methods, and if the local boards do 
not cooperate with the department of education in developing the agricultural type 
of school, even Jrood teachers will ftul to secure the best results. * * » 

To giii^ and loster thia sentiment, after a full explanation with the school super- 
visor, to secure his assistance, we conferred with such members of the school board 
and such prominent citizens as we could meet in a hurried visit. * * * 

In these talks the backwardness ot our (wriculture— except in the matter ot culti- 
vating sugar cane— was brought out; and the opportunity, through these proposed 
a^icultural schools, to gradually diversify our fanning and add valuable export 
irops by spreading among the children a knowledge of the use of modem methods 
ot cultivation and of improved implements, and of how plants grow, and how simple 
experiments may be profitablv conducted. 

To speak of the tobacco crop, as one which might receive the painstaking care ot 
an ammltnrBlPchnoi-teflcherwaa sure to excite particular interest. Tobacco is now 
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ft profitable crop within tl 

ijiHiUia promises immertiate ci^.. .^*-".— — r ; . 

=u...e choice seed and the beet literature on cultivating, cuni^, and prepanng tobacco 
here would be something that would help them all, young as well as old. Improve- 
ments in the handling of this plant would, it was thought by many school patrons, 
secure a deep interest in any achool takii^ the matter up in earnest. 

In the same coimection I brought out as beet I could the important work for the 
neighborhood, which the school should a^compliah, in throwmg light on orange 
and pmeapple growing and upoii the cultivation of unproved gard^ yegetables. 

The age of the pupils runs low in all the agricultural schools so far. The average 
is about 12 years. In some cases teachers told me that they had had some larger 
boys in the school, but that on account of the poverty of the families and the fact that 
it was the.buay season of spring planting they had been obliged to atop commg. 

It is evident that this work, in its b^innings, must be quite elementary and 
adapted to the comprehension and to the physical strength of the younger pupUs. 

Most of the agricultural schools have girls among the pupils. I did not observe 
or hear of anv objection to the plan, which seemed to work smoothly. 

The girls ^nerally worked in the field, where any work was m progress, but at 
the less labonous operations. 

The department has cai-efullv planned to put this work upon a sub- 
stantial basis for the next school year, and a model agricultural school 
will be conducted at the Insular Normal School. A brief summer 
conference for the teaohers in the agricultural schools was held under 
Mr. Pcnnock's direction at the noi-mal school in September. The fol- 
lowing programme was followed with enthusiasm and excellent results 
by a regular class of 20, to which were admitted visitoi-s at everj' . 
session : 

Prnnrifmrne of a brief nmf^e in agricMarf for the tenchen in agricultural schooU, to be 
giemat the Insular Normal Sehoo', Rio Piedraa, Seplfinher 4 to SI, inducing a three-day 
conference Scptrmher IS to iO.—Diiihi rhixs-)-oom work from September 4 to IS, 
iwiueive, 
8.S0 to 9.30 a. «•.— Mr. Pennock. Text-book: Dr. Kicholls's Tropical Agriculture 

9.3^^lo.SO a. m.— Mr. Pennock. Text book: Dr. NichoUs's Tropical Agriculture 
(in English). 

lO.SO to 11.15 a. m.— Mr. Smith: Physical training. 

StoSp «!.— Mr. Pennock: English conversation and scientific reading. 

S to 4p. ™.— Mr. Pennock: Methods in field practice and nature study; review of 
the fieM work of the precedine day. 

4to6.SOp. ™.— Mr. Pennock: Eield work; garden practice and nature study. 

Froirramme of agrimiMurat cwiferencea of the mmmer course m agriculture, given at the 
Insular Normal Sdioot, Rio Piedras, September IS to SO, 1902. 

THUESDAV, SEPTEMBER 18. 

iO a. m.— The Agricultural School in Porto Rico: F. M. Pennock, 20 minutes; dis- 
cussion, 10 minutes. 

The Belation of Physics to Agriculture: Dr. Eoaell, 30 minutes; discua- 
aion, 10 minutes. 

The Relation of Chemistry to Agriculture: Prof. Jos^ Janer, 30 minutes; 
discuEsion, 10 minutes. ,, . . 

S p. m.— Influence of Garden Training on the Pupil: B. N. Clopper, 15 minutes; 
discusion, 25 minutes. _ . 

Nature Study and its Influence on the Pupil: E. F. Curt, 15 minutes; 
discussion,' 25 minutes. , , .-, ,t u ,= 

Possible Developments from the Agricultural School: J. O. Hutt, 1& 
minutes; discussion, 25 minutes. 
Sp. m.~The Relation of Botany to Agriculture: Ram6n Sautine, 20 minutes; dis- 
cussion, 20 minutes. 

Preparatim and Cultivation of the Soil. Tools and Machinery: E. F. 
Curt, 20 minutes; discussion, 20 minut«8. 

Selected students' themes upon subjects studied. 
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FRIDAY, SEPTEMBER K. 
10 a. m.— TropitMil Crops and their Arrangement in a School Garden: F. Four- 
caud, 20 minutes; discussion, 20 minutes. 
The Cultivation of Pineapples in Porto Rico: Treated by two students, 

10 minutes each; discussion, 10 minutes. 
TheCaltivafionof theOrange: Treated by two atndents, 10 minutes each ■ 

discussion, 10 minutes. 
Porto Eican Exports: J. E. Magee, 20]minuteB; discussion, 20 minutes, 
a p. j«.— Physical Exercise in the Public School: Mr. Smith, 20 minutes; dis< 
'"'^*i, 10 nr' — ''^ 



Draining and Irrigation with Reference to Porto Rico: E. N. Clopper, 20 
minutes; discussion, 20 minutes. 

The Cultivation ot Tobaceo in Porto Rico: Two student papers, 10 min- 
utes each; discussion, 20 minutes. 
S p. m.— Field Practice, Fertilization, and Experiments in the School Garden: 
J. C. Huff, 20 minutes; discussion, 20 minutes. Four student papers, 
10 minutes each for discussion. 

SATURDAY, SEPTEMBER M. 

S a. m.— Domestic Animals in Porto Eico: Discussion. 

Methods of Instruction in the School Garden: F. M. Pennock, 15 min- 
utes ; discussion, 15 minutes. A student paper, 10 minutes for discussion. 
S p. OT.— How to Create Local Interest in Agricultural School Work: Opened by 

F. M. Pennock. All teachers and students to be called upon. 
Ad ample supply of the best seeda and tools has been purchased for 
the agricultural schools, which were notified when the tools were ready 
for distribution that they must make the necessary preparations for 
their care and use. The following letter was sent to the teachers and 
to the school boards: 



Depart.hekt op Education op Pohto Euro, 

Oppice of the Oommirbionbr, 

San Juan, September 5, IPOg. 
The department will soon have in stock a supply of the following tools, which will 
he furnished to agricultural schools when needed, and when proper provision has 
been made for the housing and care of same: Single wheel hoes, galvanized watering 
pote, steel spades, 8-tooth cast-steel rakes, 10-tooth caet-steel rakes, steel trowels, ax 
mattocks, pick mattocks, 5-inch ladies' field hoes; 6-inch field hoes, socket handles- 
American grass hooks, hand crosscut saws, claw hatehets, burning brands, letters 
A. S.; bush scythes, bush scythe snaths, scythe stones, 50-foot tape lines, horse 
hoes, 12-mch sweeps for horse hoes, 15-inch furrowers for horse hoes, Warren hoes. 

S. M. Lindsay, 

CommiEEioner. 
The schools have started this year with a new impulse, with an 
awakened interest from the communities in which they are located, 
and with larger promise of results. I desire to call special attention 
to the three reports printed in the Appendix which hare been pre- 
pared at my request by Mr. Pennock after a personal inspection of 
all the schools. They give a fair view of existing conditions and of 
what could be done if we had more means at our disposal. 1 would 
urge Congi-ess to take some action in this matter and, in addition to 
the splendid work now being done for the agriculturists of the isind 
by the Poito Rican Experiment Station of the United States DM)art- 
ment of Agriculture, to extend if possible the Morrow Law to Porto 
Rico and give us the financial gupport for an agricultural college and 
training school as a coordinate department of the Insular Normal 
School at Rio Picdras. We have 50 acres of the best located land and 
many other facilities for making an agricultural college a useful and 
successful institution for Porto Rico. 
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REPORT OK COMMISSIONER Ol!' EDUCATION FOR POBTO RICO. 2S 
THE GRADED SCHOOLS AND THE HIGH AND GRADED SCHOOLS. 

From the statistical report it will be seen that we had at the close of 
the school year 351 graded schools open. Most of these are taught 
by Porto Eican teachers and are located Jn the larger towns, where 
three and four grades are usually grouped together in one building. 
Instruction in English is given in each of these schools b^ an Ameri- 
can teacher, and one such teacher is assigned for service in three or 
four gi'aded schools. Thus we had 102 American teachers teaching 
Englisii in these gi-aded schools in the afternoon hours, and devoting 
the morning hours to general instruction, for the most part in 
English, wifli the smaller children in the lower grades. In this way, 
it is thought, in a few years, as these younger children advance to the 
higher grades, all of t£e children in the graded schools will be pre- 
pared to use English text-books and to receive instructions in Eng- 
lish, provided the native teachers can be prepared in the same time 
to give the instruction in English in all subjects. In this way alone 
will it be possible for the children of Porto Rico to acc[uire a working 
knowledge of the English language. There is no intention to rob 
them of the use of the Spanish language or in any way to displace 
that language. If, in addition to the best they have now, We can give 
them a practical working knowledge of English, the^ will have in 
their possession a tool ot inestimable value in their future work in 
life, whatever that may be. The graded schools are doing excellent 
work, and while only a few hundred pupils have as yet advanced 
beyond the sixth grade, there were at the end of the last school year, 
in all, probably a thousand pupils ready to pursue work in the 
seventh and eighth grades of the course of study during the next 
school year, and we now have about 100 pupils who have completed 
the eighth grade and are ready for or are taking high school work. 
For these provision has been made in the high school at San Juan, . 
in addition to which we opened the tirst year of a high school course 
in the city of Ponce. In San Juan we" have divided the high school 
course into a Spanish high school and an English high school, giving 
two parallel courses conducted in the Spanish and English languages, 
respectively. In the so-called American school at Ponce we haye a 
gi'aded school with all eight gi-ades of work given in the English lan- 
guage, and the graduates of this school are able to pursue their high 
school studies in an English high school, so that the plan now in 
operation in San Juan has been followed in Ponce, and two parallel 
high school courses will be provided — one given in English and the 
otEer in Spanish. These high school courses in San Juan and Ponce 
are open to pupils from all parts of the island, and in another year, 
when the additional high school courses are opened in Mayaguez and 
Fajardo, we shall have in these four high schools ample provision for 
the higher education of the high school grade for all pupils through- 
out the island who have successfully pursued their studies in the 
graded schools and are able to continue their studies in the high 
school. Additional facilities in the way of buildings and special teach- 
ers for this work will be needed another year, and will add materially 
to the demands made upon our educational budget. The results 
obtained in the past two years in the high and graded school in San 
Juan amply justify the continuance and the expansion of this depart- 
ment of our work^ The report of the principal of the San Juan nigh 
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and gi-aded school for the current j'ear is given in the Appendix, and 

the revised course of wtudy will be found on another pajje of this 
I'epoi't. 

INDUSTRIAL SCHOOLS. 

Thereis no more unportant forward step in the ediieational work in 
Porto. Rico than the recent attempt to estaolish industrial and training 
schools. The last legislature passed an act in which it authorized the 
commissioner of education to — 

Establish, cooetruct, and equip and maintain with any tuiida allotted or appro- 
priated to the use of the department of education in Porto Rico, and not required for 
other purposes, at least three industrial or manual-training schools for the education 
of the youth of Porto Rico, 

The law further provides that — 

Said schools shall be designed and equipped to afford a practical education for the 
pupils, both male and female, who shall be received therein in some occupation or 
traaeof a mechanical or industrial character. Competentteachera who shall be prac- 
tical niechanica, artisans, thoronghly equipped by education t« instruct the pupils of 
eaid schools in such mechanical or industrial branches as shall be taught in said schools 
shall be from time to time employed by the commiBsioner of education as the needs 
and necessities of said schools and the means at his disposal for said purpose shall 
require and permit. 

The law then specifies that the schools shall be located in the cities 
of San Juan, Ponce, and Mayaguez, respectively, and gives the com- 
missioner full power to promulgate the course of study and to maintain 
the schools as a part of the general educational system of Porto Eico; 
and also to provide such rules and regulations as he may deem proper 
for the admission of boys and girls to these courses. No specific appro- 
priation was made to carry out the intent of this law, but in pursuance 
of its provisions the unused balance f i-om the regular appropriation for 
the department of education, which at the close of the last fiscal year 
would have lapsed into the treasury, was made available, and "this 
amounted to the sum of 1^:0,521.33. From the school-extension fund 
there has been set aside $25,000 in addition for the erection of a suit- 
able industrial-school building in the city of Ponce, and that building 
is now under contract and will be completed during the present school 
year. In San Juan a large office building, formerly used by the French 
Railroad Company for its oflices, has been rented ifor the period of one 
J'ear. subject to renewal, and the San Juan industrial school was opened 
in this buildine on Monday, October 27. In the city of Mayaguez a 
building formerly used as a warehouse has been rented and ia now being 
Temodeled in order to provide suitable quarters for an industrial school 
there. The following course of study has been prescribed for the first 
year in the industrial school. It is in the nature of prepamtoiy work 
in view of the fact that more applicants did not possess the necessary 
elementary education to be admitted to shopwork. Furthermore, it 
has been found necessary to begin with pupils at the age of 14, although 
in the San Juan school of the 59pupils admitted during the first week 
the ages range from 14 to 20. Few, however, were much lievond the 
average of 14 in intellectual development. 

OL'TLISE FOR COURSE OF STUDY IN INDUSTRIAL SCHOOLS. 

I. La,nguage. (Ten periods per week.) 

Reading and writing Spanish and English. Dictation and composition of business 
forms and letters in both languages. Exercises in English, with special practice in 
conversation. Elementary Spanish and English grammar. 
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II. Mathematics. (Five periods per week.) 

Arithmetic : Review as rapidly as possible the fundajneutal operations and processes. 
'Teach thoroughly common and decimal tractions, giving amj))e opportunitif for prac- 
tical exercises on tiie fundaniental processes. Thorough drill, with practical prob- 
lems in English and metric ajstems of weights and measures. Elementajy businese 
accounts; methods of rendering bills, keepii^ records, and making payments. 

Mensuration: Plane figures and surface measurenient of cube, prism, and square 
pyramid. 

III. Science. (Five periods per week. ) 

Gec«raphy: (n) Physical and political geography of Nortli Amenca Westlndies, 
Centr^ and South America, (ft) Elementarj' commercial and industiial geography 
of United States and West Indies, paying special attention to crops products, man- 
ufactureSj sources of raw material, and routes of trade and travel 

IV. History. (Three periods per week.) 

(a) Reading: Stories of exploration and liiseovery in North and -'Outh America 
.and the West Indies. (6) Study: Early colonial life in United States and Porto 
Rico, touching upon the relations of the Indians with the Eunpeins and the strug- 
gles for occupktion. 

V. Drawing, (Ten periods per week.) 

(a) Free-hand drawing from geometric objects, simjle plants and fruits. (6) 
Mechanical drawing, with attention to scale, accuracy, ana neatness of execution. 
Floor plans: Models for tools and machinery. 

VI. Handwork, (a) Sloyd— for boys. (Five periods per week.) Use of tools in 
wookworking. Construction of simple models, teaching and requiring accuracy of 
hand and eye. Construction of articles of household use, brackets, frames, and l^ht 
furniture. 

(6) Cooking — for girls. (Tluee periods per week.) Preparation of common arti- 
cles of food, with special attention to dietetic and hygenic principles. Methods of 
cooking meats, vegetables, etc., and dishes usually eaten in Porto Rican homes. 

(o) Sewing — for girls, (Three periods x>er week,) Work in cutting from patterns, 
fitting, basting and sewing, buttonhole making, etc. 

(d) Needlework — for girls. (Two periods per wi 
naking, knitting, darning, embroidery, etc. 

The plans tor the subsequent yeai-s contemplate the establishment 
of & carpenter shop, a plumbing "shop, a printing shop, a tailor shop, 
a shoe shop, a harness shop, and more elaborate training for girls in 
cooking, dressmaking, basketiy, and sewing. The equipment for 
these shops will be obtained between now and the 1st of next October, 
and with the beginning of the second year all of the students will be 
required to enter one of these shops, devoting the bulk of each day to 
work in the shop he chooses, and one or two hours each day to class- 
i-oom work in geneml studies. 

The wish of every man and woman, no matter how highly educated, 
to have some means of earning a livelihood and to be thorough master 
of some trade, has become apparent in all countries, and Porto Rican 
boys and girls must not be left without some help in this direction. 
These schools will help to establish trades and industries on the island 
for the making of things which are now imported, but which could be 
just as well made here, thus giving employment to home labor and 
new incentive to home skill. It will not be possible for these indus- 
trial schools to turn out full-fledged mechanics, but it is intended to 
keep them on a practical basis and to enable boys and girls who have 
had three or four years' training in one of these schools to go out 
with a modicum of genei"al education and with a new and higher train- 
ing for industrial work, and with a knowledge and experience which 
will enable the pupil to enter a business house or trade shop prepared 
to become an efficient independent worker in a very much shorter 
period of time than the average apprentice. 

Trades which will be taught in the new industrial and trade schools 
will be selected, after careful conference with representative business 
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men of the island, with a view to selecting those for which the people 
are adapted and in which there is immediate demand for skilled labor 
at the present time in Porto Eico. This is especially true of plumb- 
ing harness making, hat and straw weaving, printing, and certain 
forms of cabinet and wood work. To these can be added from time to 
time, as funds and equipment of the schools will permit, traming in 
other branches .of industrial activity. The aim will be to make the 
work simple and practical, and to combine with mechanical work 
instruction in tie most elementary subjects now taught in the publK^ 
schools as the basis of a good general education. 

SPECIAL SCHOOLS. 

In addition to the rural, agi-icultural, graded, and high schools we 
have alreadv in successful operation a number of special schools, t irst 
in importance are the night schools, for which ample provision has 
been made in the school law. Two thousand seven hundred and sixty- 
seven pupils have been enrolled in the night schools during the past 
school year, with 64.7 per cent of the pupils in actual attendance dur- 
ing the year, which is a remarkable showing when we consider the 
fact that most of these are persons of adult years occupied at Iwird 
work during the day and making manv sacrihees to attend school in 
the evening. Within the past few weeks we have made some modi- 
fications in the course of the night schools with a view to making them 
as pi-actical as possible. The plan is to give the best instruction in 
these schools in the most elementary and practical subjects. Arith- 
metic, language work in both English and Spanish, writing, and a 
little elementary instruction in geogmphy and histoiy comprises the 
course. In San Juan, Ponce, and:Mayaguez we have begun the experi- 
ment of offering to those who have made satisfactory progress^ m the 
subjects just mentioned the privilege of entering a special ciass of 
typewriting, stenography, and bookkeeping, for which there is con- 
siderable demand. The recent action of the cigar makers' union in 
demanding of its members the ability to read and write has brought 
applications for many more persons employed during the day for 
admission to the night schools, in order that they may learn toread 
and write; and we have in most of our night schools a waiting list of 
those anxious to enter as soon as there is room for them. 

We opened one night school i-ecently in Ponce, notice being ^ven 
at 2 p. m. that pupils would be matriculated at 8 p. m. the same day. 
At that hour, on only six hours' notice, 173 pupils presented them- 
selves. The building would hold no more, and as many more persons 
were left standing in the street unable to gain admission to the build- 
ing. We could take only 108 of the 172 who managed to enter the 
rooms where pupils were examined. 

Of the other special schools, the work of the kindergartens has per- 
haps aroused the greatest enthusiasm in the community. While the 
resources at the command of the department are not sufficient, and 
perhaps the time is not ripe to introduce the regular kindergarten in 
connection with all of our graded schools, the experimental kinder- 
gartens that have been established in San Juan and Ponce are doing a 
splendid work and are developing an interest among parents in the 
welfare of the smaller children, showing them the value of early sys- 
tematic training. These classes constitute a splendid object lesson and 
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have already had a wholsonie effect in enlisting greater interest and 
oooperation of adults in the work of their children in all of our schools. 
At the last session of the legislature a law provided for the estab- 
lishment of three schools for ti-ained nurses. One such school had 
already been established in San Juan, where a class of j'oung women, 
willing to devote themselves to the profession of trained nurses, ia 
being trained under the direction of an American trained nurse, who ia 
a graduate of one of the best schools in'Boston. The work has just 
been begun and is somewhat handicapped by the lack of proper hos- 
pital faoilities, which will be supplied as soon as the new city hospital 
in San Juan is ready for occupancy. Through the cooperation ot the 
Maternity Hospital of San Juan ai'rangements have been made whereby 
this training class may work in connection with the officers of that 
institution. The course of instru<!tion consists of not less than three 
hours' study each day, one hour of which is used in giving practical 
instruction in the treatment and care of the sick, with a review each 
day of the previous day's lesson. The remaining two hours each day 
are devoted to the teaching by observation in the different hospitals of 
the city of the symptoms in medical and surgical patients. Twelve 
patients are enrolled in the class, ranging in age from 16 to 30 years. 
Rules and plans for a more systematic coui'se of instruction are now 
being worked out, and as soon as the services of two more professional 
trained nurses can be secured similar classes will be established in 
connection with the hospitalsof Mayaguez and Ponce. We shall then 
have in the three larg'est cities oppoitunities for Porto Rican young 
women of sound physical health, earnestness of pui-pose, and ambition 
to lit themsch"cs for a career of honorable and much-needed public 
service. 

SCHOOL SUPERVISION. 

Next to a good teacher comes a good supervisoi', in the scale of 
relative values, in any school system. We have suffered in Porto 
Rico from the effects of poor supervision in the initial stages of our 
school work. Many of the supervisors appointed hy the military 

fovernment were men scarcely iitted for the work in its largest and 
est sense. They wei"e good detectives and looked upon their func- 
tion chiefly as that of a spy. This aroused hostility among the Porto 
Rican teachers and created an unfavorable public sentiment. Further- 
more, some of our men, while forceful and vigoi-ous in action, as they 
must needs be in a countiy like this, have been men not only of little 
educational experience, but also men possessing very little education 
themselves. Happily, for the most part that has been changed. We 
have now a fairly good coi-ps of supervisors; a few exceptionally 
strong men who understand the language, know the habits and cus- 
toms of the people, are familiar with the needs and possibilities of the 
island, are tactful, firm, generous, and inspiring, and who know what 
a good school is and how to make a good school out of a poor one. 
We need, however, more men of this type; men of culture, of good 
physique, able to stand the hardships of travel in all kinds of weather 
and over the roughest mountainous districts. They must also be 
men who have had experience in educational work and who have a 
definite educational outlook. For such there is agreat future in Porto 
Rico and great possibilities for useful service. 'Hiey can soon become 
the leading citizens of their respective communities, honored and 
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respected by all, and with a field of work opening before them such as 
few young men can find in the States. During the pa.st school year 
one genei'al field supervisor and 16 district supervisors, with 3 assist- 
ants, tiave conducted the work of representing the Commissioner 
of Education in the field and of looking after the detail of school 
administmtion. The last session of the legislature created 4 addi- 
tional supervisorships, and as now organized we have 19 districts, 
each with a supervisor, 1 geiieml field supervisor, 1 statistical super- 
visor, and 1 assistant. During the past year in two or three districts 
the supervisior had from 70 to 100 schools to look after and a large 
territory to cover. In other districts, where the number of schools 
was not so great, the territory to be covered was gi'eater and the dif- 
ficulties of communicAtion at times almost insurmountable. The work 
of the supervisor is hard at best. He must be almost constantly in 
the saddle and must not be daunted by any kind of weather or by 
impassai>le roads and swollen streams. When he does his work well, 
he necessarily makes some enemies, and he is ofttimes the target for 
criticism and unjust complaint. Considering all the difficulties of the 
position and the poor pay compared with the incomes of well-qualified 
superintendents m the States, also the physical discomforts and hard- 
ships that they have had to endure, our corps of school supervisors has 
been remarkably efficient and its work for the most part is as well 
done as could have been expected. Under existing conditions the 
salary has been increased to ¥1,200 per annum, with an allowance for 
actual traveling expenses not to exceed $050 additional per annum. 
With tiie increase in the number of districts this year, more intensive 
and satisfactorj- school supervision can be carried on. The number 
of districts should be still fuilher increased, thereby reducing the 
number of schools per supervisor and the extent of territory which 
each is expected to cover. In this climate, and with all the difficulties 
of inaugurating a new school system, certainly no greater work should 
be expected than is expected of supervisors in uie State of Massa- 
chusetts, where by law not less than 30 nor more than 50 schools is 
assigned to any supervisor working in a rui-al community. 

Tne supervisor in the field gets a close-range view of educational 
matters, and his impressions have a peculiar value in judging all edu- 
cational progress. I have therefore appended to this report the 16 
reports of tne district supervisors, and I commend their perusal to 
those who care to make any close study of our educational work. 
They vaiy considerably in the tone and spirit in which they comment 
upon the educational tendencies of their respective districts. Soine 
are more enthusiastic and hopeful than others. Thus, Messrs. Hill, 
Sawyer, and Wood, in districts 3, 5, and 16, respectively, present the 
brighter and more hopeful side of our work. Mr. Miller, in district 
10, presents a moderately enthusiastic and also critical view of educa- 
tional progress in that district, while Mr. Armstrong, formerly of 
district 1, presents more clearly the obstacles that lie in our path- 
way. AH of these views are probably substantiated by the facts in 
every single district. It is a question rather of where the emphasis 
has been laid in the supervisoi^s report, and one who desires to get a 
close insight into the real workings of our educational system will 
study these reports with care. 

The department is in almost daily communication with its super- 
visors. A large part of the con-espondence carried on in the office of 
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tlie commissioner ia in anawering questions from the supervisors or in 
the form of instructions and suggestions sent to them. For the latter 
puipoee the circular letter is adopted; and as in these circular letters 
many questions of general interest are discussed, the diflSculties which 
arise in one district are answered in a form to be of sen'ice when 
similar questions arise in another district. These letters constitute a 
sort of barometer which heralds the storms and records those which 
have been successfully weathered. Each supervisor is required to 
keep on tile in his office a complete set of the circular letters. Some 
of tiiese of more general interest are reproduced in the appendix to 
this repoit, 

PKOGBF.8S IN ENGLISH. 

Every effort has been made to encourage the studj' and use of the 
English language. This has been done in the interests of the people 
of Porto Rico, whose future commercial prosperity depends upon 
their adoption of the English language aa the pre\-ailing speech 
throughout the island. The Porto Ricans are anxious to learn English, 
ai-e eager to have their children learn it, and the department is care- 
ful to see that the demand for English instruction is always in excess 
of the supply. We do not desire to force English upon the people, 
but we want them to recognize their own interests in the matter, and 
are willing to do all possible to aid their aspirations in the direction of 
acquiring a knowledge of English. English is taught in every school 
on the island. Of course, many of the Porto Rican teachers in the 
rural schools have only a slight book knowledge of the language, and 
can do nothing more than teach their children how to read the most 
elementary English sentences. This is something, however; and while 
these teachers Qo not know enough English themselves to know any- 
thing worth mentioning of English pronunciation, they are rapidly 
acquiring, for the purposes of the department's examinations, a more 
extended knowledge of our language. We do not wish to displace 
Spanish in the homes of the people, but i-ather to add to what they 
already know of that language a thorough knowledge of the Englisn 
^nguage. It will mean a great deal for the schools of Porto Rico 
when we are able to use English text-books. At present in all of the 
graded schools, which means nearly half of all the schools of the island, 
English is taught by an American teacher, who visits every room, 
teaching the lesson in English each day in the presence of the Porto 
Bican teacher and with her assistance. In this way the Porto 
Rican teachei' acquires a more definite knowledge of English, and the 
department now requires every teacher in the island to take an exami- 
nation in English at least once a year. The fii'st general examination 
of this character was held on June 7. It was an entirely voluntary 
one, and although very little notice had been given, and most of the 
teachers were poorly prepared for it, at least 75 per cent of all the 
teachers on the island took it, and it was the intention of the Depart- 
ment to award a few cash prizes, a fund for which, aggregating $110, 
had been generously contributed by three citizens of the Lnited States 
interested in our work, Mr. Edgar O. Silver and Mr. Leonard E. 
Keibold, of New York, and Mr. G. W. Holden, of Springfield, Mass. 
The results of the examination, however, did not justify Mie awarding 
of any prizes, partly because of certain irregularities in holding the 
examination, due to the fact that the date set came in the rainy si"" — 
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■when in the rural districts it was almo^^t impossible for some of the 
teachers to report at the supervisor's headquarters. We decided, then, 
to hold these funds for distribution another year, and will be glad to 
add to them the contributions, large or small, of any other persons who 
may be interested in the object. The general scope and intent of the 
examination is indicated in the following letter, whicJi was sent out 
May 1, in answer to some objections and to remove some misunder- 
standings which had arisen among the Porto Rican teachers: 

May I, 3902. 
To the principal, ^aded and rural teachers of Pmio Rico. 

My Dbab Fkiends; It seems that some misunderatandiDg has arisen about the 
nature and objects of the voluntary examination iti English announced for Jime 7. 
I want you to understand fully the plans of the departaient, and do not wish yoa 
to think for a moment that the department would act otherwise than in your 
interests and for the good of the schools and the welfare of the children of Porto 
Kico. In the first place, this examination is purely voluntary. You do not need to 
take it unless you wish to. I hope you all wUt take the examination. Even it you 
feel poorly prepared for it, do not be ashamed to come to the examination and show 
that ^ou are willinK to make a start in the learning of Ei^lish. We shall not expect 
the impossible. We know that many of you have had very few opportunities to 
study Etwlish, that you have not liad the advantage of good books nor of access to 
good teachers of English. We know, however, that you have been doing the best 
vou could, and that is all that we expect For three years past you have doubt- 
less witnessed the growing importance to the people of Porto Rico of a knowledge 
of English. The binding together in closer ties of friendship, sympathy, com- 
mercial intercourse, and DusinesB relationships of the people of Porto Eico and 
the people of the United States means that we must have one common and 
universal language which the people are able to read, write, and speak in all 
parts of our common territory. It is evident that this common language of 
intercourse must be the English language. This does not mean that the people 
of Porto Eico must give up Spanish. On thecontrary, as has well been said, '^aman 
is as many times a man as he has languages at his command." The 75,000,000 and 
more people of the United States, however, can not be expected to learn the language 
of the 1,000,000 people of Porto Rico. The smaller body can adjust itself more easily 
to the conditions in this regard than the larger body of citizens. The people of lie 
United States will respect the language of the people of Porto Rico. Many of them 
will learn to apeak, r^, and write it, but 'the one common lai^u^e of social, polit- 
ical, and business intercourse wDI be the Ei^lish tongue, common not only to all 
partsof our own national territory but to large sections ofthe civilized world. We can 
not do our duty by the children of Porto Rico, in preparing them to earn a living 
and to take their place, in public life, in the business world, and in private occupations 
in the future unless we (each them thoroi:^hly to know the Ei^fish language. Let 
us work together to have English used as much as possible in our schools, so that the 
children may ^, not only a book knowledge of the subject, but a practical drill, 
which will enable them to use it in any and all emergencies. 

I wantj also, to tell you that this examination to which you are invited on June 7 
has nothing whatever to do with the teacher's certificate you hold or the renewal of 
that certificate. Your certificate will be renewed as similar certificates have been 
renewed before, depending upon the report on the work you have done during the 
year. The marks of your examination will be recorded on your certificate^ or the 
fact that you have no grade in Ei^lish in case you do not taie the examination. 
Of course, when you get your new certificate, if it has on it a high mark which you 
obtained in your English examination, it will doubtless help you to secure a better 
position next year. You need not feel ashamed of a low mark, and the questions 
this year will take into account the fact that the notice given of this examination has 
been short The questions must, therefore, be correspondingly easy. It is not true, 
however, that you have had no more than six week's notice, although the official 
announcement of the examination was published only six weeks in advance of the 
examination itself. For nearly three years the Department has been ui^ng upon 
you the importance of acquiring a knowled^ of English, and it is now necessary that 
we make a beginning to ootain a grading of all of the teachers on the basis of their 
knowledge of English. If you have had few opportunities and your mark is low this 
year, you wiU probably have an opportunity of raisii^ that mark next year, and so 
on from year to year, snowing the improvement that you make in the mastery of the 
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English language. We are deiiiandine a hyiher standard each year of the American 
teachers who roine here to teach English. Tiiey are required to have high school, 
normal si^hool, or college diplomas, repreaenting, usually, many years of preparation 
tor their work as teacher, and we shall l)e stricter this year than ever in tlie scrutiny 
of the character of these diplomas. Every step taken to improve the qualifications - 
of teachers ie somethjng in which every good teacher should be interested and to 
which he should give his cordial suppc^rt. There should be a spirit of professional 

Eride in raisi^ the standard of our profession. The higher that stantlajy. the more 
onor there is for every one who is a member of the loyal and devoted band of 
teachers in Porto Eico. There will be absolute fairness in the marking of these exam- 
ination papers and in the genera! conduct of examinations. The department has 
just decided to have the papers examined by one central committee of examiners, 
and we hope to have soon at our disposal a small sum from which a few cash prizes 
can be offered to those who have had few opportunities to learn English and who 
niake a good showii^ in this examination. The conditions on which these prizes 
will he offered will fe announced later. 

Please give this whole matter your thoughtful attention and yodr earnest support. 
Prepare for the examination as best you can — it will be simple and practical. The 
examination will be limited stjictly to two hour's duration. For rural teachers one 
hour will be allowed for the translation from English into S^nishot aselection con- 
sistiuf^ of a few simple English sentences. Anoliier hour will be devoted to a simi- 
lar translation of a very short exercise from Spanish into English. For graded 
teachers the ^lan of examination will be exactly tne same as for rural teachers, only 
the examination wilt be somew^hat more difficult, and the time liinite<l to forty-five 
minutes for each exercise; in addition, the dictation will be taken from any part of 
Brumbai^h's Second Reader. For principal teachers the plan for theexamination will 
be the same as for (graded teachers, except that the translation exercises willbealittle 
more difficult, and a half hour will be devoted to writing down from dictation an 
«asy passage from Brumbaugh's Second Reader, pages 5 to 48, the selection to be 
read slowly and distinctly by the teacher in charge of the examination; also, an 
additional half hour will be devoted to a few simple questions in Ei^lish gmmmar. 
The only test of your knowledge of English pronunciation in this examination will 
be in your ability to write correctly the passage dictated. In preparing for the exam- 
ination, therefore, I would advise j^u above all to practice the translation of simple 
sentences back and forth from Spanish into English and from English into Spanish, and 
to read as much as you can in the first and second Standard Readers to be found in 
your schools. Yon will be not 
by mail, and the mark which \ 

Come on June 7 with a feeling of a'isurance that, ha\mg done the best you can, 
you will cheerfully show us what prepress j ou are making in English. Urge your 
friends to come and take the examination m the same spirit of loyal cooperation in 
what the department is tryii^ to do for the guod of the schools and for your good, 
and you will find the department loyal to you and to your personal inter^ts. 
Yours, very truly, 

S. M. Lindsay, Commissioner. 
The spirit in which this examination was undertaken is indicated by 
the following, among many letters which were received by the 
commissioner: 

Bayam6n, p. E., ApriiSS, 190S. 
The teachers of the district of Bayamon are always ready. Those who have no 
cloaks weep much when it rains, but we are always ready for the examination. 

(Signed by 18 teachers.) 

A setiond letter wa.s headed "Forwards," and read as follows: 
The teachers of the municipality of Toa Alta are ready for the examination. We 
send you our r^ards and compliments. 

A third letter, signed by the English class of the municipality of 
Oorozal, read as follows: 

Dear Sin: The brotherhood of professors of this municipality return you our 
thanks, and ^omise that at the close of the year we will give a good account of our- 
selves in the English examination that is to come. 



your schools. Yon will be notified individually of the result of your examination 

by mail, and the mark which \ou obtained, altboi^h it may be as much as a month 

s after the date fixed for the examination before these marks can be sent 
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For the examination this year more elaborate plans have been made,, 
and the following letter has just been sent out; 

ClECULAH LEPTBR) DeF.^RTMBNT OF EllUOATIOS OF PoRTO ElCO, 

y Office of the Commissionbb, 

No. 110. J San Juan, OHober U, iSOg. 

To the Supervisore: 

Gbntlembs: You are hereby informed that on Saturday, April 2.5, 1903, an exami- 
nation in English wiU be held in all the towns where there is an English teacher. ^ 

In order to give the Porto Riean teachers a fair opportunity to prepare for this exami- 
nation, the Eiwliah teachers are hereby directed to teach English three times a week 
during the last hour of the school day. These classes will be open free of charge to 
teachers and to members of the school board of the vicinity. Where there is more 
than one English teacher in a town, the work shall be equally divided by the super- 
visor of the district. If teachers desire to take lessons outside of the hours established 
they must make arrangements with the English teacher, or any other person, as a 
private teacher, at their own expense. , . 

There will be three grades of examination: Rural, graded, and principal. 

The examination for niral teachers wilt include exercises ni translation from bng- 
lish mto Spanish and from Spanish into English; questions in grammar selected from 
Lecciones de LeiMuaie, Ingles-Espanol (puWiahed by the American Book Company) ;, 
in addition to which rural teachers will he required to write a dictation exercise from 
the Standard First Reader. - ^ . 

The examination for graded teachers will cover, in addition to the foregoing, first, 
a dictation exercise from the Standard Second Reader; second, the writing of acompo- 
sjtion of not lees than 150 words on a theme selected from a list of five famihar topics 
relatii^ to the geography of the United States, using Frye's Ge<«ratfa Elemental in 
preparation for this work. ... . j- ^ ^ j 

The examination for principals will include, first, the wntuig of an exercise dictated 
from the Standard Third Reader; second, questions in grammar and the use of words m 
Eiuflish, basing the work on Welsh's English Grammar from Lesson 56 to Lesson 121, 
iiiduaive; third, translation from Spanish into English of an exercise selected from 
El Lector Modemo No. 1; fourth, translation from English into Spanish of an exer- 
cise selected from the Standard Fourth Reader up to page 231 ; fifth, a composition in 
English of not less than 200 words on one of five given topics on the geography of the 
United States, using Frye's Grammar School Geography in English in preparation. 

All exercises for translation shall be taken from prose. , , ^ , . 

Supervisors will place a copy of the books mentioned in the hands of teaches; 
requiring them for study. Where teachers do not have these books they should make 
requisition for them to their district supervisor. _ 

In this examination all teachers are expected to attend unless previouslv excused 
by the department, on application through the supervisor. Teachers who fail to 
attend, or who fall below 50 per cent, will have this fact recorded and taken into 
consideration as a part of the teacher's record, govemiiw the approval or disapproval 
by the department of his application for the renewal of his certificate for the foilow- 

Teachers are required to take the examination corresponding to the grade of the- 
certificate which tnev now hold. > . . ■ u- u 

The last examinations in English were not satisfactory, and certain prizes which 
the department intended to oHer from a small private fund, contributed by friends 
in the United States who are interested in the progress of Porto Rican schools, were 
not awarded. ... ... 

The following prizes are offered for excellence m this examination: „ ^ , 

First. A first prize of 825 in cash and a certificate of attainment in Eng"sh, attested 
by the seal of the department, for the beat examination in each grade. A first prize 
may he divided m case two or more teachers of any grade rank exactly alike, m 
which case each would receive a certificate. .... 

Second. A second prize consisting of a silver medal, with an appropriate inscrip- 
tion, for the second best examination hi each of the three grades, additional medals 
being awarded in case two or more teachers rank exactly alike. ..... 

All teachera having a standing of 50 per cent or over will have their standing 
recorded on their certificates tor next year. , . , 

No prize will be awarded in either class where the first and second best examina- 
tions are not of sufl5cent excellence, in the judgment of the commissioner of education, 
to justify the awarding of the respective prizes. ,,-„,.,. u 

Teachers who iiave had special opportunities for the study of English, such as a 
period of residence of one year or over in the United States, can not be awarded 
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prizes. In cases where there are liifliculties in determining whether a t«ai'her has 
ha<l special opportunities, the commissioner of education shall be the final judge. 
Respectfully, yours, . . 

Samvef, McCune LiHi«Av, Qmimis^mner. 

Other signs of the pi-ogress being made in English are not wanting, 
both with respect to teachers and pupils alike. One supervisor writes 
of the work in Sabana Grande that the English work in the graded 
schools is worthy of special notice: 

The pupila of the fifth and sixth grades converse well, and the fourth class will be 

aing euri 

it spoken and they ai .. __.... 

tional work is not confined to the readinB lesson alone, but is spread ont to cover any 
topic I attended a ball in the town hall Thursday and the children, from the little 
tots to the youns; ladies, tired English at me the whole night. It has been a long 
time since I have spent a pleasanter evening. 

Some of the etforts of individual pupils are almost pathetic. One 
boy who is studying with the hope tnat he might be sent to school in 
the States had to eai-n his living during the day and had only his 
nights, without the aid of a teacher, in which to study and acquire a 
knowledge of English. In writing to the department for ad\ice he 
wrote in Enghsh as follows: 

It is true, I am in a position with the f^an Juan Ijght and Transit Company, but 
1 (■an too little that scarcely it is not nufflcient for me to address myself. I nave pre- 
pared myself to can be a teacher the next time for being not able to irny one who 
could give lessons to me. This letter will not be correct but it is a sign of my prog- 
rees in the English language. I wait tor a satisfactory answer, for I go every time 
foward and foward. I spend some hours at night in studying alone, by that reason 
all that I study I try to miderstand it well for I have no other man who can explain 
me that I study at night. That is the poor life. At the end of September I will be 
16 years old. 

Plans are being considered at this time by which the work in the 
Insular Normal School may be carried on exclusively in English. We 
have had several gi-aded schools fi-om the lowest to the highest ^rade, 
and two high schools, where the work is can-ied on exclusively m the 
English language, and Spanish is taught merely as one subject. In 
the pi-actice school in connection with the Normal School it is probable 
that all the work will be done in English. It will not be long before 
English text-books can be used and the hulk of the instruction in all 
subjects in the town schools and gmded schools can be given in Enjrlish, 
It will require probably several years before the same can be said of 
the rural schools. This will not mean more American teachers, but 
that Porto Kican teachers have been trained to he efficient teachers 
making use of the English language. 

PORTO KIC:AN STITDENTS in TlIK UNTTKD STATES. 

Eoitv-tivc studentw, boys and girls, arc now studying in the United 
States "^at the expense of the Porto Rican government. Twenty of 
these received an allowance of $250 a year and are located in the indus- 
trial and manual-training schools, the majority of them being at Tue- 
kegee, Ala., preparing for careers as artisans. Twenty-tive receive 
an allowance of $400 per year and ai-e preparing for college and for 
the various professional schools. They are scattered throughout the 
smaller colleges and the best preparatory schools in the States, where 
tliev receive careful attention and cordial assistance in their work 
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The reports from the principals of the schools indicate that these boys 
are doing well. Some of them stand I'elativelj' high in their classes. 
Several will be ready for college and «ome have already entered col- 
lege. The legislature appropriated $15,000 kst year to continue these 
boys for another year. That amount will be needed annually if these 
boys are kept in ttie States for theperiod of four or five yeai-s, respec- 
tively, specified in the laws under which they were sent. The geneml 
public has been greatly disappointed that additional boys were not 
sent durinjf the past year. There was a general impression that the 
legislature intended to send each year, for a series of yeai-s, 45 boys, 
maintaining those who had been sent in previous years until they com- 
pleted their allotted term of study. The department has therefore 
on file many urgent applications of parents wno are anxious to have 
their children sent to tte States. Of course none of these can be 
granted unless there is a vacancy by death or resignation in the nmks 
of those now in the States, or unless the legislature makes additional 
provision for othorn. 

r{3KTO UICAN AND AMl':itI<:AN TEACIIEKS. 

The strength and value of any school is measured in the last analysis 
by the character and efficiency of the teacher. The most difficult task 
in the development of the Amei-ican school system in Porto Rico, as 
all those who have had any experience in this work testify and all 
competent observers know, is to secure a sufficient number of well- 
qualified teachers. Considerable improvement has been made in this 
direction during the past vear. We have at the present time in the 
employ of the department about 1,200 teachers, of whom 12^ per cent 
are Americans and 87i per cent Porto Kicaus. An exact statement 
of the number of teachers, the salary of each, and the classification of 
the total number into those who were citizens of the United States 
and those who were citizens of Porto Rico was made at the request of 
the committee of the legislature in March. This showed 123 Ameii- 
cans receiving the total annual salary of $67,195, and 837 Porto Eicans 
whose total annual salary amounts to $281,735. Thus the greater part 
of the work is done by Porto Ricans and the greater part of public 
money expended for salaries of teachers goes to native teachei-s. Of 
the American teachers almost all of those who came as adventurers or 
because they had been rejected in the States have been weeded out of 
the service and the ranks of the American teachers now contain many 
of the best equipped and most devoted teachers to be found any place 
in the United States. We have on file at all tiroes many applications, 
some of them from graduates of our best colleges, representing all 
States in the Union, of young men and young women willing to take 
up the work of teacher in the schools of Porto Rico. Many of 
these are eager for the opportunity of service in a good cause. 
Some are influenced by the desire to see something of life in a 
tropical country and to equip themselves for larger work in the 
States by acquiring a knowledge of the Spanish language. At the 
same time they are prepared to Hve honest and efficient service, 
and while they probably do not desire to remain more than two 
or three years at the most, they are in no wise disqualified by 
this secondary motive from being considered valuable material for 
our schools. We have, ^erefore, abundant material from which to 
select enough American teachers of English to equip all the schools 
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we are able to open. These American teachers, however, should not 
be called upon to niake so great a financial sacritice as thev must nec- 
essarily do 111 oi-der to accept these appointments. The salary paid to 
an American teacher of English is only $50 a month for a nine-months 
term, amounting to S1450 a year, in addition to which there is an allow- 
ance by the local board amounting to $54 as a minimum and ranging 
from that figure up to $135 for the school year. Thei'e are few cases, 
however, in whicn the maximum allowance is paid. Practically, 
therefore, most of the teachers of English have to reckon on a total 
annual income of $504, out of which they must pay their transporta- 
tion to and from Porto Rico and pro^-ide themselves with subsistence 
and clothing for an entire year. The tiansportation expenses are at 
least $100 and in some cases, where teachers come from the interior of 
the United States, considerablv more than that sum. The expenses of 
living in Porto Kico for such teachers is necessarily high, and the 
result is that after one year of experience they are therefore unwilling 
to remain. The schools suffer a gi'eat loss on this account, because the 
value of an Ameiican teacher to the school the set^nd year is nearly 
double that of the first in which she is getting acquainted with the 
people, the local conditions, and the language. We ought to be able 
to hold our best teachers here for a series of years by offering a higher 
salary at the outset in order to secui-e the best talent and by offering 
a pr<m-essive increase for each additional year of service. Formerly 
the United States Government furnished fi'ee transportation, when the 
ami)' transport system was in operation between New York and Porto 
Kico, but now that the transports have been discontinued no provision 
has been made to pay the ti'aveling expenses of teachers from the 
States and they have suffered a corresponding diminution in their net 
income. 

The Port-o llican teachers are working hard to equip themselves for 
the best positioiis by familiarizing themselves witn the English lan- 
guage and with the methods of the American school system. Most of 
them have had few opportunities. The majority of them are married 
and have large families to support. They are extremely poor, and as 
a rule are unable to leave their homes for any length of time in order 
to avail themselves of any opportunities for study or for self -improve- 
ment. We shall have to be patient with them and do all in our power 
to aid them by efficient supen'ision of their work, by the loan of oooks 
and such direction of home study as the department and the Insular 
Normal School can give, and we fiope soon to have a plan in operation 
by which some instruction at least in the methods of teaching, and 
perhaps in the matter of physical training in the schools, can be given 
by an instmctor in the normal school visiting from time to time those 
schools where the need is greatest. 

The department is doing everything possible to maintain a high 
standard of honor and efficiency among the teachers and to develop 
the spirit of professional pride and mutual criticism, rivalry, and 
encouragement among the teachers themselves. Those who willfully 
neglect their work, close their schools before the regular hour for 
closing, neglect to open them at the proper time, sham sickness, and 
in general do as little work as possible wnen the supervisor is not in 
sight, are dealt with severely when they are found out. We have 
taken the responsibility of closing some schools altogether by sus- 
pending over twenty -five teachers for serious cause. In some of these 
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cases the work of the teacher in the schoolroom was ctiicient, but the 
private life of the teacher ami his moral influence in the commumtv 
was not above reproach. We must not pkce the lives and tmimiig of 
innocent children in the hands of any teacher whose life is not clean, 
wholesome, and earnest. We would better have fewer schools and 
apparentlv take a step backward— which m the end would mean a long 
step forward— than to tolei-ate in the rank of teachers those who can 
not command the full respect of the communities in which thov live. 

The vounBcr teachers are responding nobly to the demands ol the 
department in all respects. Year by year as the normal school turns 
out additional classes the effect of this well-tioined and enthusiastic 
bodv of voung persons in the coi-ps of teachers will make itselt 
increasingly felt. Some of the younger teachers are makmg great 
sacrifice in order to save money and spend their varaitions in the 
States, where they can study our American schools at trst hand and 
perfect themselves in the knowledge of our language. Ihere are, 
therefore, no lack of signs to encourage, especially when wo consider 
how few have been the opportunities in the past and how great has 
been the change in spirit with which the Porto Rican teaclieis have 
welcomed the new school svstcni and adjusted themselves to it. 



XOR.MAl. SCOOOl,. 



From what has just been said it is evident that the key to the 
educational situation is the Insular Normal School. About IJKl pupils 
have been in attendance during the past year, and over 125 are in 
attendance this year. They do better, harder, and more work than 
most students in the best school in the States. They now have a new 
building which was dedicated on the 30th day of May with appropnate 
eieicisSs, in which the governor, the chief justice, and other pi-omi- 
nent officials participated. In this large and commodious building 
the pupils find every anpliance of the best modern schoolroom to aid 
them in their work.' The bnilding is beautifully located on a tract ot 
about 60 acres of land situated iuTiio Piedras, 1 miles from the capi- 
tal and accessible by a trolley line. In this building are Urge and 
airv class rooms and an auditorium that will seat 300 persons; two 
gvinnasinms-one for bovs and one for girls-equipped with shower 
baths and lockera and all necessary appliances for pliysical traming; 
laboratories will be installed as they are needed; there is a room 
devoted to the pui-poses of a library, and alreacly we have tlie begin- 
nine of the equipment of a school library. The work in this school 
is for the most part done in the Spanish language, nlthongh great 
stress is hiid upon the study of English, and the pupils m this school 
have made so inch progress in English that most ot them mn iindei- 
stand an address given in that language. This condition of affairs must 
continue for a time during this transition period until enough pupils 
from the lower grades of the public schools reach the point where 
thev can take up their studies in the normal school and pursue them 
witi instruction in English. We are umking erery "«<»■' '"""'"f 
that about next year, and when it is possible the efficiency of the work 
in the normal school can bo almost doubled. Pupils and teachei-s 
ahke can have the advantage of a wider range of choice In the selec- 
tion of text-books and works of reference liearing on the course ot 

"'"Siffficient funds have been allotted to add to the equipment of the 
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normal school a pvincipal's house and a pi-actice school, and both of 
these buildings are nearly completed. We shaU then have in connec- 
tion with the, normal school a model agricultural rui-al school, a model 
kindei^arten, fonr or five model grades of the regular school work, 
a.s object lessons in which the normal school pupils can receive instruc- 
tion bv observation and experiment and by the most approved methods. 
?s'o lai)oi- or exiiense should be spared in equipping, maintaining and 
developing from year to year the work of the Insular Normal bchool. 
While money spent here does not bring in an immediate return, when 
the return does come it means more to the schools of Porto Rico than 
ten times the c«st expended in other ways. 1 commend especially the 
perusal of the i-eport of the principal of the Insular Nonnal bchool, 
which will be found in the appendix. It tells a pathetic but tnie and 
hopeful ^.tory of the struggles and ambition of Porto Rican youth. 

EDL'CATIONAI. CONFERE^■CKS. 

At the time of the dedication of the Insular Nonnal School all the 
school siipenisors were called into San Juan to take part in those 
exercises, and at the same time to take part in a conference on various 
subjects relating to their work. Seven sessions of about two houre 
each were held on three days. May 31, June 2, and June 3, at which 
the following programme was strictly adhered to. 

j[.„, ,;/. —Morning seBs-ion, 9.30 a. m., Dr. Lindsay in clianre. Topics: (I) Edw<»- 
ti.inai theorieH and prartiw. (2) A (leneral survey of tlie work m Porto Kioo. [i) 
How ti. set good teachers and keep them. DiecuBBion: (1) The relation of the auper- 
\ifor to the teacher. Opened by Field Supervisor A. F. Martfnez. (2) The worfe of 
the Iu?ular Normal School. Opened by Principal W. G. Todd. 

Afternoon aeSBion, 2..10 p. m., Mr. Heckmen in charge. Topics: (1) The praition 
and work of the teacbere of EngliBh m the schools. (2) Tlie qualifications of teach- 
ers. (3) The course of study aofl how to grade the schools. Discussion: (1) MMCima 
for teachers. Opened by Supervisor Wood. (2) School discipline. Opened by 
Supervisor Conant. . , „ , . , , c 

7([ii« S.— Morning session, 9.30 a. m.. Dr. Lindsay in charge. Topics: (I) huper- 
^■ieora' districts— (o) boundaries; (6) visits to schools; (c) traveling ^'^P^",^; Pl 
The school law. (3) School supplies and text-booke. Discussion: (1) Needed 
clianees in the school law. Opened by Supervisor Foote. (2) New textbooks and 
supplies. Opened by Supervisor Miller. (3) How can the supervisor b^t use aad 
protect the school prwpertv and supplies for which he ib respansible— (o)-dnnng 
school vear; (6) duriujt sch'ool vacations. Opened by Snpervisor Luti. _ 

Afternoon session, 2.30 p. m., Mr. Pennock in charge. Topira: (1) Theagncul- 
tural schools. (2) Agricultural teachers. American or Porto Eicans; qualifica^ons, 
special certiticates. (3) Equipment needed; summer work. Discussion: (1) What 
should be taught in agneuUural schools? Opened by Supervisor Wells. (2) Should 
they bear the same relation to local boards as the rural schools? Opened hy Super- 
visor Northrup. „ . „ , _, 

Evening session, 8 p. m., Mr. Hemdndeii in charge. Topics: (I) The organiza- 
tion and duties of the school boards. (2) The pomtion of annexed mumcimhtiKi. 
(3) The snpen'ision of the finances of the school board. Discussion: (1) How to 
proceeii to secure removal of a member of the school board and how to proceed to 
secure suspension of a teacher. Opened by Supervisor Sawyer. (2) Should the 
school boanl have more powers or less? Opened by Supervisor Hill. (3) How to 
arouse the persona] interest of every member of the school hoard. Opened by 
Supervisor Mdlowes. , „ . ,., , , , 

Sitne 3.— Morning session, 10 a. m., Dr. Lindsay m charge. Topics: (1) A model 
district. (2) Duties and opportunities of the supervisor (i| The relation of the 
snpervisor to the Department. Discussion (1) How to judge a good school. 
Opened by Supervisor Moore. (2) How to enlwt publu support for the schools. 
Opened by Supervisor Anktoin. , » ^ . j 

Closing session, 2 p. m.. Dr. Lindsaj m charge Topics {!) ynestions and 
answei-a. (2) Unfinished business. (3| The mmipdiate iiet-ds of each individual 
district. 
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The person in charge of each session treated of all the topics out- 
lined for the session in an address not exceeding twenty minutes in 
length, after which those assigned to open the discussion on special 
topics were given ten minutes each, followed by a geneml discussion, 
in which any one present was permitted to iwirtieipate on condition 
that no one should exceed five minutes nor speak twice until every per- 
son who desired to be heard had had an opportiinty to speak on the 
topic under discussion. 

In addition to the conference of the supervisors it was found advis- 
able to continue the plan of holding a series of meetings in diti'orent 
parts of the island for the puipose of raising a healtny and active 
mtei-est in normal education and in the public school. For this pur- 
pose the commissioner invited Dr. James Earle Russell, dean of 
Teachei-s' CollcRe, Columbia University, New York City, one of the 
best training scnools for teachers in the country, and himself a man 
widely known as a leader of educational thought in the States, and Dr. 
0. Hanford Henderson, a pioneer worker, writer, and thinker in the 
work of manual training, physical culture, and other highly impoitant 
features of modern education, to accompany him on a brief trip to 
visit some of the schools of the island. These gentlemen very kindly 
consented to give their services without remuneration and in this wav 
do what they could to assist the educational work in Porto Rico. Their 
traveling expenses were paid by the Department and no other return 
was made for the very valuable services which they rendered, except 
the grateful thanks since expressed in many ways f ram teachers and 
parents in the leading towns in Porto Rico. For eight days they held 
meetings and gave stirring addresses, and by reason of favomble 
weather and excellent preparation for traveling facilities we succeeded 
in covering a large territory. Starting from San Juan, we addressed 
meetings of pupus, teachers, and general public, in the scboolhouses 
and public squares of the following places: Manati, Arecibo, Canuiy, 
Quebradillas, Aguadilla, Mayaguez, Cabo Rojo, Sabana Grande, San 
Gennan, Yauco. Ponce, Cayey, Coamo. Rio Piedras, and San Juan. 
One day as many a.s seven meetings wei'e held, and, notwithstanding 
the physical fatigue of this rapid trip, we met with such enthusiastic 
reception wherever we went that all telt encouraged and repaid. The 
general public ia much more interested in matters of public education 
in Porto Rico than in most communities in the States. 

The people appreciate anything that is being done for the schools. 
The budding of scboolhouses has been to them the most tangible and 
forceful guaranty of the good faith of our Government. One coach- 
man I met on the military road said: 

During 
goins; out 
for the a 

The people are willing to do what they can. They are willing to tax 
themselves to the extent of their ability, and even more, and they are 
willing to work for the public schoolw; but they need much help from 
outside sources, and if the United States does not encouif^ this spirit 
by cooperating with the people of Porto Rico in removing the curse 
ojf illiteracy the United States will eventually look back upon one of 
the greatest of lost opportunities, while if the Federal Government 
does come to the aid of Poito Rico in the establishment of an adequate 
and efficient system of public schools the time will come when Porto 
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Rico will reflect greater glory upon the American nation than perhaps 
anv other community within the sphere of American influence. 

SCHOOL LAWS. 

Onlv one important change has been made in thii schooi^ law a.s 
eniicto'd bv the legislature and approved -lanimry ;^1, 1!*01. This law 
was pi-inted in the Appendix to the Keport of the Commissioner of 
Education for the vear 19()1>-19(>1. 

The change refeh-ed to is the increase of the minimum of munlciiiivl 
taxes which must be devoted to school purposes, from 10 to 15 per 
cent, and the authorization of a special school tax in accordance with 
the provisions of the following act: 

AN ACT Authorizing the tniinldpnlities of Porto Rico to levy a special properly tax, Ki lie kiioivn 
as school tax. 

Be U enacted by the legkkilive aesemUy of PorU> Bico: 

Section 1. That for the fiacal year beeinning July first, nineteen hundred and tivi) 
and ending the thirtieth day of June, nineteen hundred and three, and in every suc- 
ceeding fiscal year, in addition to the regular taxes, of which, according to law, at 
least 15 per cent and not more than 25 per cent must i>e set aside as a school fimd, 
the ayuntamientos may levy a property tax, to be known as "a school tax," and not 
to exceed |\ of 1 per cent of the aeeeesed value of all real am! personal property of 
the respective municipality, in accordance with the assessment made by the tre^urer 
of Porto Rico to levy and collect the insular property tax. 

Sec. 2. The ayuntaraiento of each municipality shall decide on or before the twen- 
tieth day of June of each and every year whether such additional tax shall be levied, 
and shall fix the rate within the limit allowed Ijy section 1, basing the same utou 
reports of the respective school boards situated in each monidpaUty, and in accortl- 
ance with the needs for ecJiool funds, in whatsoever manner determined, and shall 
notify the treasurer of Porto Rico immediately upon the adoption of the resolution 
fixing said rate. The treasurer ot Porto Rico shall collect the school tax hereby estab- 
liahed in the same form and subject to the rules provided for by act entitled '"An act 
to provide rewnue for the people of Porto Rico, and for other purposee," approved 
January thirty-first, nineteen hundred and one, and said official shall pay, pursiMnt to 
law, to the treasurer of each school board, in the months of March and September of 
each year, tlie amounts collected during the six preceding months as school taxes in 
each of the respective school districts. 

Sec. a. That the amotmts accruing to the treasury of each municipality on account 
of the school taxes hereby established shall be devoted solely to school purposes. 

Sec. 4. That all laws, decrees, or orders, or parts thereof, in conflict with (his act 
are hereby repealed. 

Sec. 5. That this act shall take effect from and after its passage. 

Approved, March 1, 1902. 

In addition to this change further legislation secured the establish- 
ment of industrial schools, as already noted in the section on that sub- 
ject in this report, and provision for training schools for nurses, as 
noted in the section on special schools in this report. A law was also 
passed which provided for the celebration of Arbor Day in the schools 
throughout the island on the first Friday in December of each year. 

Some revision of the fundamental school law has become neeessary 
by reason of change in conditions, and will be taken up at the next 
session of the legislature. 

ACKNOWLE DGMENTS . 

It would be ungracious to conclude this report without making men- 
tion of the faithful and efficient service rendered by the employees of 
the department, and of the many substantial evidences of interest man- 
ifested bv friends of our work who reside in the States. 
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In the office force there have l:>een many changes during the year, 
Mr. Samuel B. Heckman, who foi' nearly two yeare ably and credit- 
ably tilled the position of assistant commissioner, resigned in July, 
1902, to resume bis academic work in the United States. Mr. Cony 
Stiirgis, statistician of the department, resigned in June to enter pri- 
vate business. Mr, Enrique C Hernandez, secretary of the depart- 
ment, who entei-e<l its service under the Spanish Government and has 
been continuously since the American oc<^upation one of the most 
trusted and efficient advisers and helpers in this office, resigned his 
position in October, 1902, in order to accept an important post in the 
Spanish department of the tirm of Appleton & Co., New York City. 
We at the same time lost the eificient services of his wife, Mrs. Enrique 
C. Hernandez, who was an experienced Spanish and English stenog- 
rapher. Mr. Zeainer, an English stenographer, who had been in the 
department but a few months, resigned iiis position in May. 

The office force as at present constituted is as follows: E. W. Lord, 
assistant commissioner; F, F. Bernai-d, disbursing ofli««r; A. F, Mar- 
tinez, secretary; Paul G. Miller, field supervisor; (iail S. Nice, statis- 
tical supervisor; John It. Wildman, bookkeeper; Abelardo Gonzales 
Font, pension clerk; Thomas M. Keynolds, Miss Raquel C. Hoheb, 
Miss Wilhemina L. Test, stenograptters; Muaitlo Ascnsio, pay-roll 
clerk; John J. Fitzgerald and Percy F. Allen, assistant bookkeepers; 
Miss Carolyn F. Harriman, librarian; HaiTy J. Tucker, shipping clerk; 
Enrique Contreras, recoi'd clerk; Genaro Caparros, lile clerk; Juan F. 
Gallardo, messenger; Guillermo Gonzales, clerk, and Amancio Perez, 
janitor. All have rendered efficient service, ofttimes working without 
reference to office hours or holiday.* in order that all of the work of 
the department might be carried on efficiently, its obligations met 
promptly, and its reputation for intelligent, courteous, and patient 
attention to all who come to transact business should be maintained. 
I feel under many personal obligations to all of these faithful assistants, 
and especially to both gentlemen who have occupied the position of 
assistant commissioner and the position of seci"etary, and to the dis- 
bursing officer and the field supervisor, all of whom are, to all practical 
intents and pui-poses, heads of separate divisions or bureaus of this 
office, and who, taken collectively, constitute a council which frequently 
meets for the discussion of important questions which arise. 

With respect to our American friends, it is difficult to make adequate 
acknowledgment of the many evidences of interest and of the many 
efforts to assist us in our work. These come in the form of letters of 
encouragement and of suggestion and advice, and of remembi'ance, 
which ai'e all more appreciated when one is so far away from the 
centers of life in our great country. 1 must, however, make special 
mention of the kindness of the executive committee of the National 
Educational Association, which has contributed to our pedagogical 
library in the departnient a complimentary set of its publications: of 
the Alexander Hamilton Corps, W. R, C, department of New York, 
which has offered a standard 8 by 12 bunting United States flag as a prize 
to the school of Porto Rico which makes the greatest progress in the 
study and use of the English language during the next school year; of 
the three gentlemen to whom reference has already been made in 
another section of this report, Messre. Ijeonard E. Reibold and 
Edgar O. Silver, of New York, and George W. Holden, of Springfield, 
Mass., who collectively contributed the sum of |110 as a fund for 
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prizes for teatheis making the best showing in an examination in the 
English language; of Mr. Guetaf Larsson, principal of the Sloyd 
Training SodooT in Boston, and Mrs. Quincy A. Shaw, the pati-oness 
of that school, for a very fine set of models for use in our sloyd work; 
of Dr. James E. Russell, of Teachers' College, New York City, for 
another set of models and for some literature for our library; of Mr. 
George W. Holden for a large number of Holdeu's patent book covers, 
which he had printed speeijuly for the schools i n Porto Rico and which 
he presented to us as a further evidence of his interest in our work; 
of Dr. C. Hanford Henderson for the selection of several special 
collections of books for our library and for many special services in 
the securing of teachers for special work, and of almost all the lai^ 
publishing nouses, who have tvom time to time contributed literature 
either for the use of onv libraiy or for distribution among our 
teachers. 

This list i.s liy iiu iuimns complete, but it will serve to show the 
varied character of the interest manifested in our work and our appre- 
ciation of the thoughtfulness of our frieuds. 

It is also pleasant to note in this connection that the educational 
exhibit of Porto Kicoat the Charleston Exposition was awarded a gold 
medal, notice of which fact was received in a letter from the Porto 
Riciin cuiiiiiiii-ioncr under date of May 14, as follows: 

Chari.bstos, May U, iSOS. 

Mv De.mi Db. Lrsrif-iv: It gives me great pleasure to be able to send you word that 
the iitry of awards of this expoBttioii has i^ven a gold medal to the educational 
eshibit'of Porto Rico. This jury wtw composed of experts, and the pronouncement 
of their verdict upou our exhibit is entitled to the fullest appreciation. 

This award should irfve creftt encouragement to the teachers and school children 
throughout Porto Rico, and I am sure that you will uiake the fact known to ail of 
theiu. *■ * • 

Please accept the expression of my best wishes and highest regards, and believe me, 
Very sini^erely, youre. 



THE MOST IMPBKATIVK BDUCATIOKAI, XEEDS OF POKTO KICO. 

In the brief survey given above only the more essential features of 
the school work in f'orto Rico have been touched upon. From these, 
however, it will be seen that there are many signs of pi-ogress. The 
work is going forward and producing results which those who observe 
it at close range have scarcely dared to expect. The general result is 
a tribute to the efficacy of the American free public school, and it is no 
less a tribute to the intelligence and the noble aspirations of the Porto 
Rican people. The results can not be measured as readily as those of 
improied work in sanitation, whore the number of deaths in a given 
yeai" show a gratifving decrease, but the results of improved education 
are cumulative antl their best fruits are harvested a generation after 
the seed is sown and usually when the sower is forgotten. We are 
working out, in Porto Rico, new educational experiments; but the 
work of primary and elementary education, as already established 
here, has been put on the foundation of the traditions of the best 
American schools, and is no experiment. It is worthy of the enthusi- 
astic support of the community and it is bound to be, as time goes on, 
the most important factor in the extension of American principles of 
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government, ideals of conduct and life, knowledge, and attainment in 
culture and service. With all that in encouraging I should feel that 
1 had failed in the performance of a public duty it I did not point out, 
as clearly as I am able, the imperative needs of our acljools. 1 shall 
do this in the full idealization of the impossibility of meeting these 
needs at the present time, but in the full confidence that the people of 
the United States will do their duty by the new ward of the nation. 
The gi-eat American public, which follows with so much inteiest and 
solicitude the work of the United States in Porto Kico, should realize 
that there is a value in keeping the needs of our schools pei'manently 
and constantly in mind until such time m we are able to fiillj- meet 
their demands. 

First of all we need more schools. We ha^e 60,000 children now 
enrolled in school. There must be at least 350,000 children of school 
age in the island at the present time. Of these possibly 50,000 would 
be inevitably deprived by good reasons fram availing themselves of 
the advantages of the public school. We probably have, however, at 
least 300,000 children who ought to be in school, and of these we have 
at present only one-tifth eni-olled. Nearly all of our schools have 
long waiting lists containing the names of tliose being urged by anx- 
ious parents for a place as soon as a vacancy occurs. Two hundred 
and forty thousana childi-en out of school who should be in school is a 
serious problem and should weigh heavily iipon the public conscience. 
To furnish school equipment for all of these children would require 
an expenditure by this department of nearly $3,000,000 annually, a 
sum exceeding the total revenues of the island by 50 per cent. Even 
if that sum were available it would require the expenditure by local 
authorities of sums far in excess of the total amount now paid for 
taxes in the several towns and municipalities. We increased last year 
the budget of the department of education bv $32,000, making the 
present budget about *532.000. This budget siiould be increased next 
year to $760,000 as a minimum. The resources of the island will 
probably allow of such increase, if the legislature deems it of suffi- 
cient importance to make it. This will mean a very small step toward 
the three million, but it will be a step with which the local communi- 
ties can keep pace, and will mean substantial progi"ess in the right 
direction. This is probably all that the insular legislature can do. 
It will then have dealt more generously with it* public schools, in ■ 
proportion to its ability, than probably anv other community under 
the American flag. W here any additional help is to come from I do 
not know, hut I do know that in addition to all that the Legislature 
can do we should have next year at least 100 additional American 
teachers, and that all of these, together with the American teachers 
now here, should be paid a minimum salaiy averaging $600, the increase 
to be an offset for the cost of transportation to and from the States 
which was fomierlj' furnished b}' the government. For this item we 
need $70,000. 

Second. For the buildings and equipment of three industrial schools 
we need, in addition to ^vhat the insulai' government has provided, 
and can provide, the sum of $100,000, 

Third. We need inimediately an agrioultumi and mechanical dex>art- 
ment in the Insular Normal School, the equipment of which for the 
first year would cost $50,000. 
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Fourth. We should have, as soon as possible, at least 100 new mral 
and agricultural school buildings with equipment, to be located in the 
most needy and backward parts of the island. This item would 'cost 
$200,000. 

Fifth. We need for our new graded schools in towns and cities 
immediatelj- at least 20,000 new sdiool desks and other school appli- 
ances and apparatus, which would c^ost about $75,000. 

These items alone, to which many other almost equally impemtive 
needs could i-eadily be added, aggregate a sum of $495,000, 

More important, and even moie imperative than money, is our need 
for earnest, devoted, and thoroughly trained American teachers and 
educators who will come here from no sellisb or mercenary motives, but 
in the true missionary spirit, as friends of the Porto Kican teacher, 
not as dictators or faddists who come to impose their ideas on the peo- 
ple, but rather as coworkers with the Porto Ricans, ready to study a 
new problem and to help to enlist and train the best young lives in 
Porto Rico for educational and public service. 

The Federal Government of the United States has been generous 
in all its dealings with Porto Eico, and more than just, but a wise and 
farseeing statesmanship will point out to the people of the United 
States that colonization carried forward by the armies of war is vastly 
more, costly than that carried forwai"d by the armies of peace, whose 
outposts and garrisons are the public schools of the advancing nation. 
■ Five hundred thousand dollars for one year, or even that sum for a series 
of yeara, would not support a very extensive military campaign. But 
that sum spent on education would work such a change in Porto Rico 
as to put bejrond the question of a doubt the idtimate and splendid 
success of the ingrafting of American institutions in Spanish-America. 
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FINANCIAL RErORT 0¥ DISBURSING OFFICER. 

Dui'AHT.MKNT OF EDUCATION OF PoBTO RlCO, 

Office of the Commissionbk, 

San Juan, October 31, 190S. 

Sir; Pursuant to your request, I have the honor to submit the following report of 
tiie department's flnancea coverinji the fiscal year 1901-2: 

By act ot the legislature of Porto Rico, approved by the governor of Porto Kico, 
January 31, 1901, there was appropriated the sum of $501,000 for the maintenance 
of public achoola, and by an act approved March 1, 1902, an additional $4,000 — 
1505,000 in all. 

An act of the legislature approved March 1, 1902, provides that " The commis- 
aioner of education is hereby authorized toestablish, constract, equip, and maintain, 
with any funds allotted or appropriated to the use of the department of education 
of Porto Rico, and not required for other purposes, at least three induatiial schools." 

The following table shows the expenditures under the above-mentioned appro- 

firiations by items, and the unexpended balance transferred to a fund for the estab- 
ishment of industrial schools: 

Office commissioner ot education: 

Salaries - S20, 145. 71 

Contingent expenses - 3,707.02 

Test-books and school supplies: 

Purchases - 38, 272. 69 

Transportation 1,771.59 

Conunon schools: 

Salaries 320,316.75 

Contingent expenses - 28,886. 82 

English supervisora: 

Salaries.: 19,949.52 

Contingent expenses - 'i, 838. 55 

Teachers' institutes; 

Salaries --- 3,068.00 

Continent expenses 602.35 

San Juan h^;h and elementary school: 

Salaries 10,980.00 

Contingent expenses 1,071.70 

Normal school: 

Salaries 7,963.71 

Contingent expenses - 2,732.25 

Library and museum, department of education 420. 43 

Extraordinary expenditures, department ot education 732.58 

Total expenditures 464,478.67 

Transferred to fiuid for establishment of industrial schools 40, 521. 33 

Total 505,000.00 

On January 2, 1901, there was transferred from the general allotm.ent from reve- 
nues collected on importations from Porto Rico, act of Congress, March 24, 1900, the 
sum of $200,000 to a fund denominated "School extension in Porto Eico," to be 
expended under the direction of the commissioner of education for the erection of 
school buildings. "This fund was subsequently increased in the sum of $137,000 by 
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tranafers tmmthe Sifine source, approved bythegovernorof Porto Rico, thus making 
a totalcredit totheappropriationol $337,000. The following statement showa receipts 
and espenditures on account of "School extension in Porto Rk-o" (including insu- 
lar normal school) from January 1, 1901, to July 1, 1902: 



January % 1901 _ |200, 000. 00 

July 23, 1901 _ 3,500.00 

August 7, 1901 _ 31, 500. 00 

November 16, 1901 _ SI 5, 000. 00 

November 16, 1901 _ _ 2, 000. 00 

17,000.00 

May 5, 1902 __._ 85,000.00 

Total 337,000.00 



Erection of buildings (contracts)" 192, 783. 57 

Contingent expenses {salaries of architect, draftsman, and inapeL'tors, 

traveling, attorney fees, fire insurance, etc. ) _ 16, 372. 24 

Unexpended balance July 1, 1902 127,844.19 

Total 337,000.00 

Under Spanish control of Porto Eico a fixed percentage of teachers' salaries was 
deducted and set aside as a pension fund for the benefit of aged and indigent teachers. 
Under this compulsory system of assessments the fund had grown to considerable 
size, but when ftie island was formally taken over by the United States Government 
in October, 1898, a small balance only was found on hand. Approximately 36,000 

Sisos belonging to the teachers of Porto Bico was taken to Spain by Governor-General 
acias. The assessments were collected by the various municipalities of the island, 
and at the time of the United States occupation there was owing from munidpallties 
in Porto Rico to the teachers' pension fund a sum approximatJM $33,000, in addition 
to the sum taken to Spain, as above stated. Since that timeTnowever, about one- 
third of this sum has been paid in, leaving about $21,000 still due and unpaid. Steps 
are now being taken to colleet this sum from the municipalities, and I feel safe in 
saying that the greater part, if not all, will be realized. The pemiion fund has no 
regular income now, and it appears to be only a matter of time until it will be 
exhausted. The following brief statement shows the receipts and disbursements 
since the beginning of United States control in Porto Rico; 

Balance on hand October 18, 1898 SI, 610. 09 

Collected from municipalities from October 18, 1898, to July 1, 1902 11,741.11 

Total 13,351.20 

Paid to pensioners, on approval of the governor o£ Porto Eico, from Octo- 
ber 18, 1898, to July 1, 1902 11,469.12 

Available balance July 1, 1902 1,882.08 

Total 13,351.20 

By act of the legislature o£ Porto Rico approved Januan' 30, 1901, the sum of 
$15,000 was appropriated to pay the annual expenses of 45 Porto Rican young men 
and women sent to the United States to be edncated. This sum was disburse<l in 
equal monthly installments. 

By act of .the le^lature approved Januarv 31, 1901, the sum of $2,420 was appro- 
priated for the maintenance of a free public library in San Juan. 

By act of the legislature approved March 1, 1902, to take effect from and after its 
passage, the sum of $3,000 was appropriated to establish schools for trained nurses. 
By reason of the short time between the passage of the law and the close of the fiscal 
year a small part only of the appropriation was expended. The following is a state- 
ment of the receipts and expenditures under the last three named appropriations: 

"Of the $209,155.81 expended on account of this appropriation, 517,869,79 was dis- 
bursed in the fiscal year 1900-1901 and $191,290.02 in the fiscal year 1901-2. 
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Appropriated for the education of Porto Ricau young men and women in 
the United States for fiacal yeai- 1901-2 $15,000.00 

Approiiriation for the maintenance of San Juan Free Library, fiscal year 

1901-2 2,420.00 

Appropriation tor schools for trained nurses from March 1, 1902, to June 
1(0,1903 3,000.00 

Total 20,420.00 

' Paid to Porto Kican students in the United States as provided by law. . . 15, 000. 00 
Disbursements on account of San Juan Fre«! library: 

Salaries 1,080.00 

Purchase books, publications, etc 1,035.99 

Contingent expenses 20.50 

Unexpended balance in treasury 283.52 

Disbursements on accomit of schools for trained nurses 70. 93 

Available balance July 1, 1902 2,929.07 

Total 20,420.00 

All accounts have been audited and settled. A]l claims a^iiist the department of 
education for the fiscal year 1901-2 have been paid. 

Very respectfully, F- F. Behnard, 

Dislmrsing Offifur. 
Hon. Samuel M. Lisdsav, 

CommiaaioYier of Eiiucidlon of Porto liho. 



Dbpartmbkt op Education of Porto Rico, 

Office op the Commissioner, 

San Juan, September 1, 190S. 
Sir: I have the honor to transmit herewith my report on school attendance and 
other matters ae per accompanying tables for the school year ending June, 1902. 
Yours, respectfully, 

Cony Stcrgis, 
Slatistica} Ulerk. 

TlieCoMMTS.S10N-ER OF EDUrATION". 

Tabj-e 1. — Summary of school statistics for the entire island for ike nine sclionl months of 
the year be^nning Smtemher SO, 1901, and ending June SO, 190$ {enmlumve of high, 
normal, ana specwZ smools). 
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Tablb 1.— Summary of sehod »taligiic» far the entire iMvd for the nine school monlka of 
the year beginning liptetaber SO, 1901, and ending June SO, 190S, etc. — Continued. 
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Table 2.— Summary of school ^atiMi/^g, given Ixj diHriaK, for the entire year leginninff 
September SO, 1901, and ending Juve SO, 1903 {exdunive o/ Ugh, normal, and special 
schools). 
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Table 2.— Summary of school gtati^ics, given by distrieta, etc. — Continued. 
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Table 'i.— Percentage of attendance. 
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53 
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Table ^.—Popiiktlion, nvniber of gcJwols, stipervkors, and supervisors' districts, 1902-3. 
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RETORTS OF SUPERVISORS. 

San- Juan, P. R., June. 9, 190g. 

Sir: I have the honor to submit to you the followiug report as field supervisor of 
thepublicschoolaof Porto Rico for the year ending June 30, 1902: 

The work throughout the island haa been on the whole satisfactory, and, in my 
opinion, we have achieved more than we had any right to expect. If you take into 
consideration the different education which the people of Porto Rico had— their 
ways, habits, etc. — you will find that to implant a new system is a question of time, 
labor, and perseverance; therefore, I think that the work that has been accom- 
plished is more than satisfactory, and I am glad to say our teachers and pupils have 
b^n to accustom themselves to our public school system, which, undoubtedly, is 
tax better than the one they had. 

I do not think I need to mention the increase in number of schools and in the 
number of children attending them to-day. This matter you know perfectly well. 
Aa 1 have not been able to visit the whole 16 districts of the island, I regret that 
I can not give you a thorough report on each of them, but I beg to say that the 
districts that I have visited I have found in quite a flourishii^ condition. During 
the year we have had a few little troubles that have been settled quietly. Of these 
cases you have separate reports on the office file of the department. 

Since April 1, 1 have had charge of district No. 1, as acting supervisor, in the 
place of Mr. William H. Armstrong, resigned. Although the former supervisor 
will no doubt pve you a report of the district tor the time that he had it under hia 
chai^, I respectfully submit to you the following: 

In taking charge of the district, I am glad to state that the local school_ board, 
composed of very good men, was willing to assist the department in everything per- 
tainmg to the advancement of eduiation. It expects to better the condition of the 
schools for the coming year by opening several new grades, and making some repairs 
to the buildings now used tor school purposes. The teachers fulfilled their duties 
eatififactorily, and the general work gives good resulta. 

I am also glad to report that the local board has met all its financial obligations, 
and that for the next year it will have a budget of about 130,000, with which amount 
the public schools of tiie district of San Juan should be greatly improved. 

On the 7th day of June English examinations were held in this district. About 
90 per cent of the teadiers were examined, and although some of them, perhaps, 
were weak in their knowledge of Enelish, yet they showed a very decidea interest 
in acquiring it, and the department will find that next year these examinations will 
give greater results. 

All the difficulties mentioned in the last report about the schoolhouses, and the 
need of furniture and sanitary arrangements, etc., will no doubt be obliterated 
during the coming year, as the finances of the school board are in a quite prosperous 
condiBon. 

Respectfully submitted. 

Albket F. Martinez, Field Supen'isov. 

Dr. Samuel M. Lindsay, 

Commimioner of Ediicolion, San Juan, P. U. 



San Juan, P. R., July 1, 1902. 
l>KATi Sir; I have the honor to inclose herewith my second annual report of the 
public fchools of the district of San Juan, P. R. 



Notwithstanding all the difficulties that have been met, as foreshadowed by the 
remarkable figures presented in the United States Government Census taken in 1900 
with reference to the intellectual and moral status of the island of Porto Rico, there 
has been a distinct measure of proMesa obtained in 'fdocational work. As a whole 
the people are comii^ to understand that our purpose is to uplift and improve them. 
Our'customs, at many points so opposed to their own, have not always been and are 
not vet fully understood; and there is a conservatism which can not be expected to 
yield readily, the old traditions, to new and untried systems and theories. 

To the free education of the common public schools, it must be frankly admitted 
that the church does not accord its sanction. While there has not been open oppo- 
sition, a distit ctly unfriendly feeling has been shown, whose influence has been felt 
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to no small extent. KeJigious schools are jwpular among the wealthier classes, and 
those holding clo'<e church affiliations are widely patronized. 

The methofls of instruction in these schools are far from being modem except in 
those schools established under some American system, where the methooe of 
instruction therein pursued are in the main good, though strongly sectarian. 

In general the Spanish residents of the island, the greater number of whom are 
locatm in San Juan, are not friendly to our institutions in an undi^uised and pro- 
nounced degree. It goes without easing that our schools are not favored l)y the 
Peninsularites, and as they are found in SQch lar^ numbers in San Juan, the oppo- 
sition met with from this source may be counted as a considerable factor. 

Among the Porto Eican families there are some whose children have been or are 
being educated in American schools, and the influence of these has been friendly 
and very helpful indeed. Among them is a strong and healthy school spiritj a 
desire to have their children learn, and to aspire to a higher and more fruiOuJ life 
than they themselves have lived. 



Until the present year coeducation has been entirely contran- to the old Spanish 
customs; in fact it was regarded as a means to the ruination of tlie people. To place 
boys and girls together in the same room without a guardian was an unpardonable 

At the beginnii^of the school year I had determined if possible notonly to completely 
reoi^nize the system, but to break up this objectionable custom at once, regardless of 
public sentiment; and after laying my plans before the honorable commissioner of edu- 
cation, Dr. M. G. BrumWi^h, I proceeded to carry them out to the best of my ability. 
I called a meeting of the princi^Ja and teachers of the district, laid mv plana before 
them, and instructed them in the duties which they were expected to perform. 
Courses of study werelaidoutbeforethem to follow, rules of discipline were explained 
to them, pertaining not only to the order and conduct of pupils, but the conduct of 
teachers also. First of all they were instructed to enroll hoys as well as girls in all 
schools, and separate them onty in the upper grades. 

The plan was publicly announced in the newspapers, but objections at oncii arose 
from alt sides. It became necessary to close my office to all except te.a«^hers. Attacks 
were made upon me in every Spanish paper. The halls of the school buildings were 
crowded daily with parents and servants who went to protect the innocent ones 
during school hours. This was very objectionahle at first and greatly impe<led the 
work of the classes. In view, however, of the fact that the guardians themselves 
might learn something of our methods as well as our good intentions, and that they 
might see our equipments so utterly stTanse to them, I considered that little harm and 
perhaps some good might be the result of permitting them to remain in the schools; 
indeed a general invitation to visit the schools was sent to all parents. It required 
but a short time for these parents to learn that the American school was a great 
institution, where their children could get not only a good tree education, hnt be 
under good moral influences at the sameume. At present, sad to relate, itisdifBcnlt 
to get parents to visit the schoola at any time. 

It has now come to be realized that coeducation is indispensable for the future 
social, moral, and intellectual advancement of the peojile of the island. Again, it 
has come to be realized that such association means a higher moral character build- 
ii^ liirough boys, to cherish a higher respect for girls whom they have been hitherto 
tai^ht to rate as inferior to themselves. 

^holarship thus becomes advanced through the healthy competition which leads 
a boy to keenly dislike being outdone by a girl. That this means much in the social 
aspect of the fiitnre is already seen in the tendency toward the breaking down of 
old customs, which did not permit a woman to ifO unattended anywhere, and forced 
teachers formally calling on the supervisor to do so in company with a greater or 
less number of comjianions, but who on business errands now in neariy every 
instance esertise Independence and visit the office unaciompaiiicd. 



Discipline in the schools and in the homes of Porto Ricaa children was not known 
until the latter part of last year. In most of the homes good discipline is still 
unknown, but in the schoolroom at least good discipline and promptness has been 
better learned by both teachers and pupils. 

The magnitude of the task of maintaining effective discipline in the schools of 
Porto Rico can not be properly appreciated by those not familiar with the peculiar 
and unustial conditions which obtain in a country where the benefits of education of 
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any sort have hitherto been always denied to the masaea, and a life of domestic 
cruelty attended by the most primitive customs has so dwarfed and stunted the 
character of the common people as to leave them destitute of the finer and more 
polished graces of civilized esistence. 

In the rural districts of the island, however, I have observed that better results in 
thia way have been made and much more easily and definitely reached than in the 
city, as in the former there are fewer diversions to absorb the youthful minds and 
witjidraw their attention from their work, and where, in fact, the school has at once 
become Uie chief center of thought and action and opened to dull and remote little 
communities a welcome source of interest and amusement. 

The sympathy of parents, while in the main with the purpose of the schools, so 
far as is understood, js not actively enlisted on behalf of the teachers, and the senti- 
ment has often been ftntagonistic "to the details of our organic work and the mainte- 
nance of good discipline. 

Here as also in the evil influences which flow from the association with the_ hun- 
dreds of children not in the schools — children of prostitute parents — an association 
unavoidable in the crowded tenement-life district of San Juan, wc have eiicounlered 
a most serious obstacle to material p 



Factional political differences which attain to such bitterness among all the Latin 
races are fcr from exceptional here, and greatly interfere in many ways with the 
administration of good government in the schools. In fact the baneful effect of this 
can not be too much emphasized. The height to which passion here become 
inflamed, especially during election campaigns, is inconceivable to the people of the 
United States who are unfamiliar with the character of the inhabitants of Spanish- 
American countries. 

In the United States, neighbors, business partners, and even brothers, may be 
identified with different partv organizations without loss of mutual respect or r^ard, 
but fiere to be oppbsed in political faith means not alone discord, but too often deep 
and abiding enmity. 

This fatil aniTuwiity enters into all the relations of life, cankers social intercourse, 
and penetrates the home. The schools' can not and do not escape, aii<5 the evil 
influence does much to counteract and destrov the effect of more conscientious work. 

A further evil is found in the intimacy wnich often exists between teacher and 
parent of the pupil, the effect of which is' to render the former averse to the enforc- 
ing of effective control through the imposition of proper punishment. 

Of course most of the native inatmcbors have as yet but misty ideas of good disci- 
pline, as they are in quite too frequent instances more or less unqualified for their 
work in other ways. 

A large measure of our past troubles has been and is still due to the causes thus 
briefly outlined, but there is every reason tc believe that matters are improving, as 
before remarked, an<l to hope tiiat in time, as tetter public sentiment an<i general 
knowledge grows, that these obstructions will be largely eliminated. 



It is unfortnnate, in my opinion, that taws have not been enacted providing for 
compulsory education, for establishing reformatory schools where retract*iry pupils 
could be sent, and for providing tor reasonable exercise of corporal punishment in 
the schools. 

Only one set^tion of the school laws tuuches on the relations of teachers and pnpils 
under'a general clause which provides thai teachers shall treat pupils in a humane 
manner, which is as follows: 

"Sbction 25. Teachers in the public schools of Porto Rico shall at all times treat 
their pupils humanely and kindly, and the commissioner of education shall provide 
such niles and r^ulations for the discipline of the pupils in the public schools as to 
enforce the spirit of this act." 

No right-minded person can desire to do otherwise than obey the spirit of the law. 
This law, however, allows no protection or power whatever to the teacher, and as a 
result the teachers or respectable pupils are at the mercy of the street ruflian, who 
attends school knowing that he will not receive corporal pnnishment for any of his 
misdemeanors. The pnnishment imposed upon him will at most be expulsion from 
the school. 

The maintenance of good discipline is impfsaible if the teacher be not allowed to 
administer a merited castigation within reasonable bounds, where all other means 
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have tailed. The ordinary Spanish methods of enforcing order by placing refrajitory 
pupils inio a room without light or ventilation for several hours, by causing them to 
«uwl under the teacher's deA, or to kneel upon the floor, or to hold slatS in each 
hand at arm's length for a stated time, have in nearly every case been found an 
entirely inadequate means of enforcing good discipline. In somecasea teachers have 
secured written permiaaion from parents to punish incorrigible children, by slapping 
their hands with a light ruler or rod, and when this has been done the etfect upon 
them and most of the witnesses of the punishment has been excellent. The practice 
of sending such children home to be returned by the parents, or to play in the 
streets, has not been productive of specially satisfactory results. 

Referring again to tne attendance so bad in many of the classes, I have the honor 
to refer yoii to the general order under 202 of the school laws of Porto Eico, 
published in both the Spanish and English languages, which reads as follows: 

" Attendance mm be enforced. — When a pupil enters in a public school in Porto 
Rico and is enrofled as a member of the school, the pupil shall be regarded as a 
member of the school until legally dismissed by the proper authorities. The regular 
and prompt attendance of such pupils shall be compulsory, and the alcalde of the 
municipality shall enforce attendance, and the police judge may flue parents for 
failure to have their children regularly in school after they are once enrolled." 

No attention whatever has been given to this law. Pupils have been presented to 
the alcalde and this honorable gentleman has been repeatedly notified of absences 
that have unnecessarily occurred in the schools. Many requests have been made 
to enforce this taw, hut not a, single fine was imposed nor was any action ever taken 
by him. 

The importance of enacting a better and more far-reaching and effective system of 
school laws twcomes more and more apparent as experience in our work accumulates, 
and it may be safely said that we can not hope to accomplish much until education is 
made compulsory and there are regulations adopted and enforced governing the 
conduct of children in the streets and public places. 

I would respectfully recommend the appointment of a native truant officer, whose 
salary could be increased byanadditionalpercentageallowedhimirom fines imposed 
upon the parents who fail to comply with the above law. A truant oflicer depending 
upon a regular salary would at present be of little service, because political influence 
would undoubtedly be too strong to guarantee honest work, 

I desire to call attention to the obvious fact that good discipline can not be hoped 
for in schools presided over by teachers who themselves are rebellious agamst 
authority. There have been a few prominent instances of this which have wrought 
most senoua results. One such instance occurred during the latter part of the present 
school year. The principal of a school, having absolutely refused to carry on the 
tuition of her highest class in another building when instructed to do so by the 
supervisor with the approval of the commiBsioner of education, when summoned 
bMore the latter she refused to reconsider her action, and her immediate resignation 
was called for and accepted. The vacancy thereby made wasfllled by abright young 
native woman who had been educated in the tJnited States, where she had been sent 
by the first commissioner of education of Porto Rico. 

Aa has alreadv been said, there has been a gradual improvement in the native 
teachers, in both their methods of teachii^ and their discipline. A few of the more 
prc^ressive teachers, mostly men, have done most excellent work and are deserving of 
the greatest praise. In many instances they have l>een handicapped by being obliged 
to complete the unfinished work of some unaualifled teacher who taught the class 
the year before. These teachers have devoted their spare moments to the study of 
subjects most helpful to them in their profession, and attending instructive lectures. 

I regret to say, however, that there are many teachers to whom the above does not 

Sply m the least. Their motto is "Get themostyecanand give the least ye must." 
le standard of scholarship of these teachers is indeed very low, and I venture to 
say that not more than one in every ten of the teachers holding principala' eertifl- 
cat«s is capable of teachii^ a flfth grade; and what is more, many of them are less 
qualified to teach any class than some of the more energetic yoimger teachers hold- 
ii^ grade certificates. This discouragit^ state of affairs is largely due to the fact that 
many of the teachers take little or no interest in their work. They desire the salary 
with as little work as possible. They study but little, if any; and they attend lec- 
tures only when it is compulsory for them to do so. Seldom, if ever, have they vis- 
ited either the pedagiwical or the public library, notwithstandine the fact that they 
have passed these buildings almost daily. In fact, I have learned by inquiry that no 
more than five native women teachers of the district have seen even the inside of the 
public library. The native men teachers, or the American teachers, coulil he found 
in either library almost any afiemoon after school hours. Other causes have unfor- 
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tunately retarded the progress of our schools, auoh as lack in normal training in our 
native teachers, parents' lack of interest in the siihools, evil influences already men- 
tioned in the homes, politif^l influences upon parents', teachers, and uiembera of the 
local school board. 

The local school board bae the pnwer of rendering m great assistance in effectively 
carryiM on the school work if it desires to do so. It is therefore necessary that we 
look to its members for aid, not only to provide suitable buildings and grounds tor 
schools but to stimulate more enthusiasm in those teachers whom we are endeavonng 
to imbue with modem American ideas. This boanl is composed entirely ot native 
(rentiemen, one lawyer, one physician, one employee of the city government, and 
two merchants, one of whom was an officer in the Spanish army at Porto Bico, and 
clauns to have the honor ot ordering the first gmi fired in Porto Rico a^nst the 
Ajnerican ships during the Spanish-American war. These gentlemen are intelli^nt 
and undoubtedly well meaning. Nevertheless their attitude toward Americans differs 
but little from that of the other natives, and their knowledge of American husmess 
methods, American school 8\-stema, or anything else American is indeed but limited. 
As is their nature, they have been eiceedmglv slow to act either in the recommend- 
ing of suitable persons to teach or in the repairing or remodeling of building rented 
for school purposes. Many members of the board have been guided more by polite 
ical influences than by sound judgment. The funds of the local school board have 
at times been limited, causing some delay in many necessary repairs in school build- 
ii^s, yet all the delay has not been caused by lack of fumls,_ and in several cases the 
sanitary authorities have demanded immediate action of this board. 

The progress of the school work has often been impeded by the unnecessary- delays 
which iMive been made by the local school board in recommending substitutes or 
regular native teachers to the board of education, and in several instances classes have 
been several weeks without teachers. Persons have been recommended for appoint- 
ment to teach who know absolutely nothingabout teaching; recommended not because 
of their ability to teach, but for political reasons known only to certain members of 
the hoard. i i i ■ 

Fi^s^cla3^ teachers have been transferred from the city schools to rural schools m 
order to make room for friends who were jiiven positions in the city schools regard- 
less o£ their ability or inability to teach. The loc'al school board is of the opinion 
that American teachers should have no authority given them in the schools except 
as instructors of the English language. 



As an experiment this year American normal graduate teachers were placed in the 
schools as assistant principals. The duty of these American assistant principals was 
not only to super\'ise the English language work, but to teach the native principals 
and teachers how to conduct a school according to American methods. The local 
school board and a few ot the native teachers were and still are greatly opposed to 
the plans thus adopted. 

It may therefore be readily sven that the members of the local school board are 
so o<'cupietl with their dailv duties that they have little or no time to make any study 
of tlie American school svstem. Undoubtedly more valuable assistance could be 
rendered us if one or two intellynsnt Americans were connected with the board, 
members from the board of public works or from the board of health. 

Certain members of the local school board have even gone so tar as to oppose our 
methods of instruction and to advise native teachers to omit certwn courses of study. 
The teaching of current events was at first bitterly opposed because it was feared that 
teachera would buy newspapers of a certain political denomination. 

Difficult as it is to overcome the many obstacles which confront us at the present 
time, one of which is the-appointiiw of teachers, much of the friction which now 
exists between the supervisor, the local board, and the board of education could, 
in my estimation, be averted were the board of education to adopt a new plan of 
appomting and reappointing of both native and American teachers. 

The cr(3it of the progreas already made in the schools and their present good con- 
dition is due to the faithful American teacheis and those native teachers who com- 
pleted their education in American schools or who have gladly accepted the American 
ideas and taught them in Porto Rico. 

I am of the opinion that all teachers should be examined for reappointment at 
least once every two years. The certificates now held by teachers prove only that 
the holders thereof have passed an examination in a few elementary subjects, some 
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of whi(?h ha\e but little to do with the grade of work they are now endeavoring to 
teach. Positions in the sch joIh of the cipital should be given only to those who 
BuccessfuUv pasB a utmpetitive examination and ran show that they have attained 
the beat records 

Normal nchool jfraduates in mj eBtimation should not be exempt from taking 
these examinations although thei may ha\e reteiied a better training tor their work, 
yet many of them mil not i)eat all dispoBsessed of lertain objectionable and char- 
acteristic qualities of eouie of their collei^(Ues. San Juan being the repre^ntative 
city of Porto Eico, ita schools and its teachers should be the best. 



The course of study outlined by the former commissioner of education has been 
carefully followed out as far as it has been oracticabie to do so. 

As many of the parents do not send their children to the schools until long after 
the first grades are formed, it has been necessary to form special preparatory classes 
in order that the r^ular work may not be hindered by those enteriiig so late in the 
year. In these preparatory classes the regular course of study is not followed. 

In addition to the courses of study prescribed for the si^ools, drawing and music 
have received special attention. The most modern methods have been used in the 
teaching of music, and excellent results have been attained. Music ch^ts were 
supplied to the schools this year for the first time, new books being also introduced. 



Pupils are now able not onfy to read easy music at sight, but to sing some twenty- 

P written in EMlisn, including many of the national airs. The credit of 
is due to Miss Nadal, a bright native' teacher, whose faithful work received 



special mention in last year's report. 

Drawing and clay modeling was introduced as a regular course into the schools 
last year tor the first time. This department has been in chai^ of an American 
teacher, who did excellent work, notwithstanding the fact that no equipment was 
furnished her department. I respectfully recommend that more attention be given 
to this department. Mechanical drawing leading to a course in the handling of 
tools is of the greatest importance as a means of developing in these boys a strong 
desire to become mechanics. Porto Rico is already overrun with native and Ameri- 
can doctors and lawyers, many of whom can barely make a hving. A first-class native 
E lumber is not known in Porto Eico or at least not in San Juan. There are 
undreds of so-called good carpenters and masons w ho do not know the first prin- 
ciples of modern building construction Draftsmen caUed architects, who never 
saw a modern buildii^, still design their ptruttures in the same old style that has 
existed in the island for hundreds of years 

The boys care less for books than the girls Tbey love to draw and to handle 
tools. The same children who now despise labor of any description that will soil 
their hands can, throi^h the influent e of our schools, be taught to become good 
■ mechanics, draftsmen, or agriculturists. The United States Government has already 
given special opportunities to Porto Eicans who are qualified to enter the Navy as 
machinists, carpenters, plumbers, or mechanics of any description, yet the island is 
unable to furnish men of this description. 



The fund for the new public library, so generously presented by the Hon. Andrew 
Carnegie to the people of San Juan, will be of vast benefit in a genera! way to the 
people, as the good influence of book reading is already shown in the resulte h hich 
have come from the generous use of the present public library, nheremo&tof the 
seats are occupied nightly by the young; yet it is my belief that our wants in the 
way of a supply of books are already well filled, while first-class technical, induRtrial, 
and ^ricultural schools are among the crying needs. If some of the philanthropists 
in America who are seeking a channel through which to do a large fcood with their 
money will investigate in this line they will look no further, because in the estab- 
lishment of su<^ an institution lies the means of betterii^ the moral welfare and 
increasing the practical usefulness of the Porto Eican people such as can be found 
through no other. 

The influences of these schools have so profoundly impressed themselves upon our 
nation that the force for good they would present here can not be questioned. E<lu- 
cftted mechanics have made a factor in the growth and prosperity of America second 
to none other. 

To teach the boy manual training helps him to help himself, puts him in a way 
to choose his life work, while in a similar way almost as much may be said for the 
girls in this practical age. 
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Preindife against labor of all sorts in Porto Rico Ims bred men of small usefulness 
and limited achievements, and women whore knowledge of domestic eranomy m^es 
them helpless and estrav^anf wives. Girls have always been ivallflowera, and a 
well-edaoated woman, except those who have been scho<Jed abroad, are ranti^. 

The suaaestion occurs to me as a good one that much m moral as well_ as m an 
intellectual way would be attamed by keeping an industrial school open nitthls and 
Satonlays, where children who do not have school pnvil^es Ijy day might gather 
and study under a cheap and informal system of instruction. It would be found to 
(trow in popularity with time. The nonnat school just completed should by all 
means have a department of manual work where lectures could be given and other 
instruction furnished in this line. 

SPECIAL CLASSES FOR TEACHERS. 

Another feature of the school work has been the special classes in music anddrawing, 
oreanized at the beginning of the school year for the purpose of instmctiiig teachers 
in those branches and the methods to be used in teaching them. These classes were 
conducted twice a week by the special teachers in chaise of those departments. 
Attendance at this class was made compulsory. 

Recess has been omitted from the programme of all schools and calisthenic exer- 
cises substituted, the reason for which is that the children return from recess in an 
overheated condition, making them absolutely unfit for studv for nearly an hour 
after reaching their seats. Again, the streets are the only playgrounds, and the 
noise arising From several hundred school children is anything but agreeable to busi- 
ness men or families living in the vicinity of a schoolhouse. 

Calisthenic exercises were made compulsory for teachers as weil as for pupUs, 
although strongly opposed at first by many native teacher?, who considered the 
exercises detrimental to their health. 



Much better'and more satisfactory work, however, might h . 

were transferred from the Colon Buildimf to the Lincoln Building. The latter build- 
ing is larger, cooler, more central, and better equipped in every way, while the 
former is small, unsaiiitarv, poorlv equipped, and located on the edge of the town. 
The local school board and the city autliorities have been requested to illuminate 
the Lincoln Building, which is already wired. Promisee to do the work were 
received from the mayor of the city and members of the local board, but nothing 

'' Durine the present year more than 200 men and women applied to enter the even- 
ing clasps, althotwh only 75 could be accommodated. The evwiing school is a most 
iuiportant factor in the education of the working people, and should not be m any 

The courses of common studies should he increased, and more competent teachws 
should be employed. The strongest courses should be common arithmetic, Spanish, 
English, Dnited States history, geography, mechanical drawing, stenc^raphy, and 
tvpewriting. The teachers should he employed as regular teachers, and classes 
should be conducted every evening of the week except Saturday evening. Omi 
sional lectures and concerts should be given for the benefit of evenmg-school pupiis- 



The buildings now used for school purposes are remodeled dwelling houses, and 
althowrh a vast amount of time, money, and labor have been expended upon these 
ancient dwellings, thev are still far from being satisfactory as schoolhouse. 

The style of architecture and the peculiar construction of the Porto Rican bmld- 
ings have made it practically impossible to convert the same into modem school 
buildings. Like those of other old Spanish cities, the average bmlding of Porto 
Rico is a two-story flat-roofed structure, built on the Moorish style of architecture, 
with exterior and interior walls faced in cement, decorated in stucco, and very neatiy 
painted or colored. . . . ■ < i,. u - 

The general form of the buildings is a hollow square, in the center of which is an 
open court or yard, or "patio," as it is called. On the upper floors the front of the 
building is occupied by a spacious stairway and one large room with two side rooms 
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which overlook the street. From this lai^ front room a abort passageway leads 
back to an open corridor, which extends along the inner side of tne biiildi^ and 
overiooks the patio. Opening into the corridor on either side of the patio are small 
dungeon-like bedrooms, separated from each other by thick brick walls, while located 
in the rear are the servants' rooms, the kitchen, ana the water-closet, if such it may 
be called. 

The ground floor.'which la generally occupied by the poorer class, ts cut into 
rooms similar to those above, althot^h much smaller, which open directly into the 
entrance hall or the jiatio. The averts bedroom is only about 10 feet square, and 
receives light and ventilation through the arch doorway leading into it. The inte- 
rior of the building is, in fact, a mass of arches and brick walls. Varying in thickness 
from 6 to 18 inches, many of which can not be removed without weakening the 
structure. After tearing away all the lighter walls and arching the heavier walls for 
the purpose of obtaining space, it has been impossible to make well-lighted or well- 
proportioned schoolrooms. 

The wooden buildings of the rural district are so mnstmcted tliat almost as much 
time and money is required to properly remodel and repair them for school purposes 
as would build new houses. The Ponce de Leon and the Washington rural school 
buildings are good examples of remodeled wooden buildings, and they are now in 
such a decayed condition that it is hardly sate for claaees to enter them. 

The exorbitant rents paid for school buildings and the cost of remodeling and 
maintainity; them has already amounted to nearly enough to pay for the erection of 
a large, first-class modem school building in or near the capital. 

The McKinley school building was added to the list in October, and, without 
exception, is the most modern, the most sanitary, and the best equipped bnilding in 
the district. The rooms in it however, are not all satisfactory as schoolrooms, as 
two of them are very long and hardly wide enough to admit three rows of dcflks. 
There are in all six class rooms, five on the first floor and one qji the gromid floor. 
Openine into the patio on the ground floor are several small rooms that could be 
remodeled into class rooms, providing enough light could in some way be admitted 
to them. The oifice of the local school board is also located on the ground floor. 
In the rear of the building is a large garden on which the children have taken 
special interest The school is one that the people of San Juan have reaeon to be 
proud of. Scores of excursionists and many others interested in school work have 
visited the school during the year. 

A great improvement in the sanitary conditions of the buildings has been made, 
although a number of them are still in a very unhealthy condition. The Colon and 
the Ponce de Leon schools were closed by the health authorities for two weeks, 
because the local school board had failed to comply with the the health laws. 
The Santurce primary and the Washington school buildings are in bad condition. 
The McKinley and the Lincoln schools are thoroughly equipped with modem 
American plumbing. The William Penn building is in first-class condition in every 
way. In many of the buildings the unoccupied rooms on the ground floor are filled 
with decaying rubbish and old broken furniture that should, as carried away. The 
rooms should be cleaned and then sprinkled with chloride of lime. 

A person who has never visited a city of the Spanish West Indies can have but 
little idea of the unsanitary conditions which existed before the American occupa- 
tion. The civil and military government buildings were no exception, and, while 
the health authorities have done a wonderful amount of work in Porto Rico, yet the 
same conditions still exist in numerous sections not excludii^ San Juan. In the 
patios of several of the school buildinw, located within a few feet of a well of drink- 
ing water, were found covered cesspools that had not been cleaned for years. The 
same may still be found at the mchuchal School. The water-closets consisted of 
narrow, tunnel-shaped iron bowls which emptied into leaky sewer pipes leading to 
the cesspool. Sewer traps or ventilating pipes were not used. 

In consequence of the conditions which have existed, it has been my painful duty 
to place monitors over the pupils for the purpose of leachii^ and obliging them to 
use the modern water-closet properly, and while it has never been the duty of the 
supervisor to act in the capacity of janitor, health officer, or general mechanic, yet as 
much time has been devoted to this work as to the regular school work. 

Your attention is respectfully called to the absolute nec^eity of appointing intelli- 
gent, clean, trustworthy men for janitors in the schools. 

Good janitors are as necessary for the proper protection of school property and the 
good condition of the school buildings as good teachers are necessary for the teaching 
of the classes in them. I regret to inform you, however, that there are but three 
good servants in the district. These may be found in the Lincoln, McKinley, and 
Santurce schools. Women or boy servants have been employed in the schools, and 
the work, at times, has been not only half done but not done at all, because the 
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Strength or skill of an intelligent man was wanting. It frequently happens that 
servants are friends or relatives of local politicianH, and no little difficulty arises in 
attempting to remove them frona the achoola. 

After the 8a<l experienee encountered with servants last year, I submitted to the 
former commieeiouer of education, for his approval, a list of rules and regulations, a 
few of which refer to the following; Hours for raising and lowering the American 
school flags; hours tor opening and dosing the school buildings; hours for and 
methods of sweeping, washing, and ventilating aehool buildings; water-cloaet rules; 
guarding the building and protecting school property; promptness in answering calls 
and assisting prindpajs; allowing strangers m the building outside of school hours; 
smokii^, cooking, or doing outside work in the schoolhouse; persona! appearance 
during w;hool hours, etc. 

After having been approved, these rules were submitted to the president of the 
local board with a request that they be printed in both the English and the t^panish 
langu(^:eE and be posted in different schools. They were never printed, however, and 
the servants continue their work and imprudence in much the same old way, 

I have the honor to inform you that servants consider themselves highly insulted 
when called such, and to recommend that they be called janitors. 

The school property has in many cases been poorly protected. The local school 
board has been notified repeatedly that books and other material were being 
destroyed for want of suitable dry places in which to store them. Books have been 
lost because the storeroom doors were without looks; others were destroved by 
dampness during vacations, having been piled upon the damp pavement because 
their were no shelves in the storerooms. 

The new scliool furniture should be better protected gainst the damp climate of 
the island and against the various insects which infest it, the most destructive of 
which is the "comejen " { TermmfataU), which, after burying itself in the woodwork, 
eats the interior until only the oul«r surface is left. 

The unfinished sides of' the desks and chairs should be painted with creosote mix- 
ture; the finished surfaces should be rubbed over occasionally with a little boiled lin- 
seed-oil dryer. Furniture placed near open windows should receive an occasional 
coat of shellac. Fortunately, the Porto KJean boy has no iackknife with which to 
cut his desk, and if properly cared for the new furniture will last for many years. 

With this report 1 have the honor to inclose herewith my resignation. 

My appointment to the military service as lieutenant in tne Porto Rican Provincial 
E^ment of Infantry has taken me out of a field of work to which I was called 
nearly two years ago, and wherein I have been since continually employed. 

I have given my best efforts conscientiously to the task that has laid before me, 
but while I have accomplished far less than I could have wished, there have been 
many difficulties to encounter, such as could scarcely have been foreseen, and which 
have often made the work discourf^ng. 

I can not go to my new duties, however, without expressing to you my profound, 
thanks for the substantial aid you have given me since you assumed the control of 
the depM^inent of education, and the moral support you have extended, which has 
so strengthened my hands in more or leas trying sitimtions. I trust that you and 
your associates, all of whom have treated me with uniform kindness, will meet with 
encouraging results in the great work that lies before you. 

With my best wishes for your success and prosperity in all ways, I have the 
honor to t>e, 

Yours, obediently, 

Wm. H. Aemstrokg, Supervisor. 

Dr. S. M. LiuDSAV, ' 

Commissioner of Edvcai'ion for Porto fiico. 



School District No. 2. 

Rjo PiEDRAs, P. R., August J, WOS. 

Dear Sir: I have the honorto submit herewith my report as supervisorof District 
No. 2 for the academic year ending July Ij 1902: 

The progress in the schools of this district, comprisii^ the municipalities of Caro- 
lina, Loiza, Rio Piedras, and Trujillo Alto, has been, on the whole, quite satisfactory. 

The most noticeable progress has been made in the study of English. Indeed, in 
many of the rural schools some of the pupils have acquired a knowledge of English 
superior to that possessed by their teacher, especially when the teachers are of mature 
age, as the acquisition of languages then seems to be attended with great difhculty. 
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The English spelling Is noticeable aa being superior in many pasnif to the same pupil's 
Spanish spelling. 

The advancement in >!eography is also quite encouraging, especially ae regarde 
map drawing, tor which the Porto Eican children seem to have a speraal aptitude. 
In history and Spanish grammar good progrese has been made. In arithmetic the 
pr(wresa naa been far from satisfactory, due largely to the fact that the Spanish 
meUiods of instruction, so long in vt^e here, did not aim to teach the scholars to 
think and reason, but merely to commit to memory a vast number of dates, rules, 
and dicta of the teacher, and repeat them in a parrot-like way, with only (at the best) 
a very hazy idea of their real signification. By this method, and in accorilance 
with recognized evolutionary principles, they have developed their memories to a 
phenomenal extent, while their power to reason has, through long disuse, become 
atrophied. This is clearly illustrated in historj^ recitationSj when pupils will repeat 
from memory entire pages of the text-book without missing a word, but, I regret 
to say, wheu asked to tefi what they know of historical events or characters in tlieir 
own words, they appear to have been suddenly stricken dumb. 

In attempting to Americanize the schools liere one has to contend with a great 
many difficulties, noticeable among which are the following: 

(1) The system of studying aloud, the disadvantiwee of wnich are too numerous to 
mention. In the Chinese schools the students all study aloud, and if a pupil is det«cted 
silently perusing his book the teacher is immediately convinced that his thoughts are 
wandering and he is recalled to stentorian activity by a sharp application of the Immboo. 
The Spaniards had the same system, and it is very difficult to break the older teachers 
of it. Of course they soon learn to have a cemetery-like stillness during the visit of 
"el sefior inspector, but I am often haunted by a suspicion that the old custom is 
resumed when I am out of earshot. 

(2) Another difficulty is the one already alluded to of memorizing without under- 
fltanding. This can only be overcome by incessant hammering on the subject and 
by object lessons to the teachers on the faultiness of this method of instruction. 

(3) Many teachers have a fondness for oratory and sesquipedalian words and 
harangue children of tender age in a vocabulary adapted to the last year of a high- 
school course. This is another relic of Spanish methods and Js much more frequent 
among those who tai^j;ht under the old i^gime than among those who have studied 
nnder American methods. 

(4) The discipline is too often not what it should be, due to a variety of causes, 
as a f^lure on the teacher's part in man^ cases to appreciate the advantages of order 
over disorder, the extreme nervousness mherent in Porto Riians, and the noticeable' 
lack of power of concentration due to the physical and mental d^^neration caused 
by the ansemic condition of the majority of the pupils — a natural consequence of 
insufficient and improper food and unsanitary conditions at home. 

(5) One of our greatest hindrances, and one for which there is no apparent 
remedy, is the extreme poverty and distress prevailing in the island, many of the 
children liaving only one suit of clothes and frequently having to be absent from 
school while it is being washed and mended, while many more are still worse off, 
not beii^ able to attond school at all on account of a total lack of clothes. Here is 
ft fruitful field for some of the numerous ladies' guilds, sewing societies, eto., of the 
United States, if the matter could be brought to their attention. Due also to the 
extreme poverty and dense ignorance of the parents, promising children are fre- 
quently taken out of school and sent to pick coffee or help around the cane field.s 
tor a beggarly pittance of 10 or 15 cents a day, torgettii^ nearly all they learned 
and asBOciatii^ with the lowest and most demoralizing elements. Sometimes a 
threat to have a father arrested for violation of the compulsory-attendance order will 
bring about the restoration of the child to school, but in the majority of cases noth- 
ing results. The old Roman idea of the father's life and death power over his 
children seems to be deeply implanted in these people, and the ambition of many 
of them seems to be to raise ft large family, not that they may educato and make 
useful citizens of them, but that they may force them to work as early as possible in 
order to support paterfamilias in innocous desuetude and a hammock. 

The teachers in this district are distributed as follows: 
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The following classification of teachers ia based on careful obserration, and the 
adjectives "Excellent," "Good," etc., are to l>e taken in a comparative ajid not an 
absolute sense, with due allowance for the inferiority of the material of which the 
native teachii^ body ia composed, as compared with the teachintt body in the United 
States: 



QuRllties. 
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The number and kinds of schools, the average total enrollment of pupils, and the 
average total daily attendance in this district are shown in the report of the statis- 
tical supervisor. 

To summarize this infonnation, combining the three classes of schools, this district 
has 41 schools, t<^ether averaging an enrollment of 1,917, of which 1,601 is an aver- 
age daily attendance, equal to 82 per cent of the enrollment. 

The Carolina agricultural school is entitled to a word in passing. The poor record 
this school has made is due largely ft. the tact that the ''dignity of labor" is not 
estimated in Porto Eico at its true worth. Carolina is a town largely devoted to the 
cultivation of sugar cane, and as that work is performed exclusively by the peon 
labor there is naturallj' very little enthusiasm among the children of the town for 
^nculture. The location of an ^ricultural school at this point was a mistake, and 
it should be changed to rural or graded. 

The four towns have expended the following sums for educational purposes dur- 
ing the past year: 
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There are now in the district 800 modern desks, of which Carolina has 265, Loiza 
150, Rio Piedras 270, and Trujillo Alto 115. These were all donated by the depart- 
ment of education, with the exception of 26 which the Carolina local board pur- 
chased of the priest of that town, who tried to conduct a parochial school, but co«ld 
not make it pay. There is agreat need of more desks, as the only furniture in nearly 
all the rural schools consists of loM benches of the most primitive type, extremely- 
wearisome for the children, and with no place for them to write, unless they do as I 
have sometimes seen thein— ait on the floor and place their copy books or slates on 
the bench, thus making a fwr desk, but not a very comfortable one. In some of the 
sch(M)ls at the beginning of the year there were not even enough of the rude benches, 
children sitting on the floor, boxes, etc., but as a result of persistent labor with the 
school boards there are now enough seats, such as they are. 

Of the four night schools, one in each town, inaugurated this year, two have been 
gratifying successes and two failures. Contrary to my expectations and all apparent 
prohabihties, the successes were in the two small towns of Loiza and Trujillo Alto. 
Thto'e seems to be a more earnest desire for education and more "stiek-to-it-iveness" 
m the country than in the towns. 

, ■''5?'^ '^ ^° little regard paid to sanitary arrangements by teachers and school 
boards, and it requires constant vigilance to keep things in even a moderately decent 
condition. There is great need of instruction in hygiene and physiology, as the 
People, due to their dense ignorance along these lines, are constantly violating about 
all the fundamental hygienic principles. Aa an illustration, there is a firm belie 
among all Porto Eicans, handed down from generation unto generation, that there 
is ajmethmg noxious and deadly about night air, so that when the family retires the 
tiouse IS as nearly hermetically sealed as poaaible, and from 8 to 9 at night to 7 or 8 
11661—02 5 
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in the morning a dozen or so people sleep in two or tliree Bmall rooms without a 
Ktrticle of Telftil.tion, inhaling aid eihaling an atmosphere that simply t»ffl« 
ascription. The freqnencv ol tnlieroulosis and kindred diso««. is not surprumg, 
the only wonder is t&t there are no epidemic Children sobjeot to lh» sort ol 
bringing no necessarily come to school with torpid minds and are incapable of aiiy- 
ffiSLSs gorfVoi as II rM«id in a sane manner. By instructing the coming 
genmlionol talhereandmolhenijo "know,then«l™"^w;e™jre«_trj^»n^^^ 
these people physically and menta 
amelioration in allopathic doses. 

There is a good need of modem ^^,1, 

many of the bnildings now in use bemg entirely unfit for tL, r-r-- .;-- . 
same time being the only building available m the loc«hly-« ™"Tjli' » b ^S 
See." Owinl to the simll amount of money at the disposition of the local boards 
and their "conservatism" (to use a chantable and euphonious terni) it is eudent 
that the department of education wilt have to bmld whatever rural schools are built. 

The schools of this district are well equipped with test-books and supplies. 
Would recommend that next year a good Spanish grammar be added, together with 
the elementary work on hygiene and^ physiology above referred to. 

In conchisloi I should like to »y that In myopinion the school is the most pitert 
(on» we have for the Americniiation of this island Very little or nothing em he 
done with the adulte, but the children demonstrate dearly by their seal m the study 



mtally, along both of which lines they certainly need 






M(^phy and history of the United States, by their enthusiastic celebra- 
ir national holidays, and in a thousand other ways that^^theyjoasesB a^r^l- 



_e eense (which most of their eidera unfortunately do not) of the grandeur of 
Be^blie and of the superiority of American methods and matiWioua over 
antediluvian ideas and customs which have prevailed in ttns island for so many 



turies, and to which the great majority of the 
prehensible to ns, apparently having for their motto 

Well might one say of the people of this island 
Jesse, "A little child shaJl lead them." 

Respectfully submitted. 



iling with a tenacity ir 
Laudare tempora acta." 
is Isaiah said of the tribe of 



ED S. NOBTHKUP, Su.pi'-r: 



School District No. 3, 

Fajabdo, July U, 190S. 
Sir- I have the honor to submit the following annual report for the year 1901-2: 
This district comprises the three municipalities of Fajardo, Rio Grande, and Naguabo. 
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The increase of schools over tot year is 5. Fajardo shows the poirert attendance. 
To the 2,383 day scholara should be added 217 pupil, attending n«ht "l^s m 
Filaido and Ho Gninde. This raises total attendance m district to 2,600. The tohil 
cost of education will amount to less than $10 per capita. 

Great advancement ha. been made this year beside. increaBug the mmber of 
schools. The attendance ha. been verv much imprevedi sehoolbouses are also betW 
eoulDOed. A new agricultural school building has been erected in the municipality 
3 SlSande "Tie 9-rcom, 2^aor, stonS building costing »16,000 is rejSy lor 
use lbs coming year in Fajardo. Teachers show a decided ™P"i™™»'; J''"'"' "" 
more alive to their duties and responsibilities, and opposition to the modem system 

°'£?Si»&JSTa« taken the pl«, ol the old torturing tench.., much 
to the satlsfaition nnd comfort of the children. The lack of proper food and suit 
able clothmg is stiU a great hindrance to regular and punctual attendance. I he 
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clause in the new school law aiming to enforce regular attendance has been a failure 
in this diatriet, owing to the fact that the police judges were so afraid of offending 
their friends that they would not inflict punishment, although pupils were reported 
time and time again. 



The teaching force of the district has been much better than last year. A number 
of teachers who attended the summer normal last year bave been employed, and 
without exception show much improvement. 

Other teachers who have gained certiflcatea by passing examination have helped 
to swell the number of teachers who know that they do not know it all, but realize 
that there ia still room for improvement. These new teachers have been a great 
help in improvii^ the older ones, some of whom holding certificates from the Span- 
ish nomal school thoi^ht that they knew it all and improvement was unnecessary. 



Teachers' meetings have been held and some good results ^ined, but for several 
reasons they have not been as successful as was hoped. Chief of these causes of 
failure were impassable roads, failure of teachers to take part in the exercises, and 
last, but not least, the difficulty in keepir^ up a friendly feeling among the teachers. 



Eural schools have shown even more improvement than town or graded schools. 
Althoi^h they have so many inconveniences to contend with, such as bad roads, 
long dfitances to travel, inconvenient opportunity for lunch, poorer and smaller 
school buildinga, as well es poor furniture and poor teachers, yet they have attended 
very regrilarlv, often showing an average of 9-5, and even 100, per cent in some cases. 
It makes one^s heart ache to see how eager some of these poor mountain boys and 

grle are to learn — every faculty alert, every nerve intent to learn. Half clothed, 
ss than half fed, they come through the brush and mud, tJirough rain, over 
mountain and river, wet to the skin, yet they come. Perhaps they had a sup of 
coffee and a cold sweet potato for breakfast, but no dinner, and a supper that you 
or I would not eat. Such is their existence. Such devotion and hardship is worthy 
ot reward. 



Industrial schools are needed; no one will deny this. These children are grasping 
at straws like a drowning man. They grasp at the straws of education in their weak 
efforte to save themselves. Will they ever get enough of that precious article to sain 
their living by it? We need to teach them bow to work; that work is honorable; how 
to be useful citizens at the same time that they receive instruction from their books. 



The Enelish language has received good attention as far as the graded schools are 
concerned; Pupils and Porto Eican teachere are taking a lively interest in it. Many 
pupils can now oe found that can converse quito well in English. The position of 
English teacher is a very important one in our work; these teachers should under- 
stand Spanish in order to be of much value in teaching. Upon these teachers depends 
more than the simple teaching of English ; they should be models in every particular 
for our Porto Eican teachers. 



The school boards of this district, have shown a friendly feeling, without exception, 
this year. Some boards have been unable to meet their obligations to t«achers, but 
they have always shown a willingness to do all in their power for the schools. More 
care should be taken by some school boards in keepii^ the records ot meetii^ and 
the disburaement of funds. 

Some boards seem to think that where one teacher only applies for a school, and 
the day arrives for awardii^ the schools, that they must give this applicant the school, 
instead of waitii^ and advertising for other applicants in order to get a better one than 
the first applicant. This is undoubtedly wrong. It is the best teacher that is wanted, 
and they have a right to choose and need not take any or the first that applies and 
presents a certificate. 
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Porto Eican children are bi^ht, conrnderiiw their surroundingB and opportumtiea. 
As a rule they are good imitators, have good fecultiea for committing to memory, but 
they are poor reasoners. The behavior of the pupils is very good, considering that 
they have had so little restraint at home. Many are poorly developed, are easily 
affected by any unfavorable weather or malady that may le prevalent; they are 
excitable, very superstitious, nervous, and restless. 



Teachers' examinations have been held at different times durmg the year. They 
have been poorly attended, and not one of the candidates has received a certificate. 
While I would like to see a high standard maintained, yet I think these examm^ 
tions are unnecesearily severe at the present stt^e of advancement in Porto Eico, and 
considering also the scarcity of teachers. 

At the invitation of the commisBioner of education, a conference was attended by 
the aupervisora during the laet days of May and 1st of June similar to the one held 
last year. These conferences are of great benefit to the supervisors, and no doubt, 
also, are a great aid to the commissioner, but should he called at a time when the 
supervisors have more leisure to leave their districts. 

The 22d of February and the 14th of June were observed by appropriate exercises 
in many schools throughout the district. 

Rural sdiool teachers have been encouraged to have Saturday reunions occasion- 
ally at their school- houses. These reunions have been a great success, and have 
aroused interest and enthusiasm in some barrios where everybody seemed to he in a 
comatose condition. At these Saturday reunions the pupils speak pieces, read essays, 
and sing patriotic songs. Leading citizens attend and make encour^ng and appro- 
priate speeches. Often a good dinner has been prepared and a general good time is 
enjoyed. 

Respectfully submitted, 

Edgar L. Hii.j,, fjuim'ttsor. 

Dr. 8. M. Lindsay, 

Comrmmloner of Education, 8an Juan, P. R. 



SCHOOL District No. 4. 

HuMACAO, P. E., Jvly 1, IMS. 
Sir' The present supervisor took charge of this district September 1, 1901, having 
been transferred from the district of Guayania. The school district of Humacao com- 
prises three municipalities, viz, Humacao and its barrio Las Piedraa, Yabucoa, and 

UpoiiarriviMatthe headquarters of the district, I found the local board disorgan- 
ized owing to the removal of several members, who had been dropped a^ording to 
section 7 of the school laws tor nonattendance at meetings and removal from the dis- 
trict Some trouble was experienced in oi^nizing a new board, the result of a mis- 
understanding with the district court of Humacao, which claimed certain members 
of the board who had been dropped for nonattendance at meetings were stilt active 
members ol that body, and refused to appoint the new members nominated by the 
department of education. After some delay, the new members were ^pointed and 
the board was finally oi^anized during the last week of September. Teachers were 
immediately elected and the schools of Humacao, as well as those of tlie entire dis- 
trict, were opened September 30. . . , . j j 

In the municipality of Humacao, 1 principal, 8 graded, 9 rurals; in Juncos, 4 graded, 
6 rurals; in Yahncoa, 1 principal, 2 graded, and 4 rurals were opened at the begin- 
ning of academic year, with a corps of 34 native and 3 American teachers, consisting 
of 24 white males, 12 white females, and 1 colored female. One graded school at 
JuncoB was placed in charge of English teacher temporarily, pending the arrival of 
another native teacher. On November 14 an additional pnmary school was opened 
at Yabucoa, and on March 3 an additional primary at Humacao. Agricultural school 
at I.as Piedras opened October 28. Night school at Juncos, November 25. 

Total matriculation in district at openmg of school year was 1,406. Of these, 621 were 
white males, 429 white females, 222 colored males, 134 colored females, with an aver- 
age a«e of 9.01 years. At closing of school year, June 20, enrollment showed an increase 
<rf 296 pupils, or a total of 1,702, of which 773 were white males, 484 white females, 
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266 colored males, 179 colored females, with an average age of 9.37 years. These figures 
include enrollment of night school at Juntos. 

From the teaehera who had been employed in this district since the American occu- 
pation, I learned that previous supervisors hiid formed no raised grades or schools, 
except in some of the rural district where only one school existed, and that no attempt 
had been made toward grading the town schools. I was also advised that public 
opinion was against coeducation. 

I found there were not snffldent schools nor teaxihers to form separate grades for 
males and females, and decided (o make all the schools of the district mixed schools. 
Four hundred and ninety-seven pupils were matriculated in the Humacao city schools. 
These were divided into e^hteen groups or classes, six classes of first vear primary, 
six of second year, two of third year, two of fourth year, one of first mtermediate, 
one of second mtermediate. 

Two hundred and nine pupils presented themselves to be admitted to the Yabucoa 
graded schools. Of this number 154 were admitted and graded in six classes, com- 
prising first, second, third, fourth primarv, first and second intermediate. Later a 
second primary school was opened which contained two grades— first and second 
primary. . 

At Juncos 168 pupils were matriculat«d and divided into eight classes, viz, two first- 
year primary, two second-year primary, one third year, one fourth vear, one first inter- 
mediate, and one second intermediate. In each school mixed classes were formed. 
While public opinion opposed coeducation at first, particularly in the more advanced 
grades, I think this teelmg' has almost entirely subsided, and can say that coeduca- 
tion has been substantially a success in these schools. 

In Humacao the two most advanced classes and two primary schools have occupied 
the Ponce de Leon four-room graded school, which was built by the department of 
education and presented to the city of Humacao. The dedication exercises took place 
November 6, the honorable govemot of Porto Rico, Commissioner Elliot, of the 
department of the interior, and Dr. M. G. Brombai^h, commissioner of education, 
taking part in the exercises. Owing to the bad condition of the road between Yabu- 
coa and Humacao, over which the governor and party were obliged to travel, much 
time was lost, and the party did not arrive at Humacao until 5 p. m. The exercises 
consequently had to be brief. All the pupils of the public schools of this munici- 
pality were congregated at the new Bchool, and opened the exercises by singing 
"America" in English. Don Francisco Buso, alcalde of Humacao, introduced the 
governor and the commissionera. Short addresses were made by each, the commis- 
sioner of education presenting the new school to the city of Humacao, which was 
received by Pedro Aldrey, member of the local board, as representing that body and 
also the citizens of Humacao. Exercises were concluded at 6.30 p. m., and the entire 
party, after a visit to the alcaldia, repaired to the home of Don Luis de Cells, where a 
sumptuous tanquet of forty plates was served to the governor and party. 

All the schools of the district are quartered in rented houses excepting those men- 
tioned as occupying the Ponce de J.,eon Graded School, and also the agricidtural school 
situated at Las Piedras, barrio of Huraacao. These rented houses are the best avail- 
able and lai^est that can be secured. The local boards have been vigilant in selec- 
tion of the schoolhouses. This rule also applies to the rural schools. 

Four of the graded schools of Humacao were quartered in a municipal building. 
This edifice is a large brick building containing five capacious apartments. Building 
w situated at the rear of the alcaldia, and is connected by a lai^ playground 75 
feet square. By comparii^ the averse attendance of the sdiools occupying the new 
buildit^ and those in the municipal building, reports show the average attendance 
of the schools in the new building to be much higher than those in the municipal 
building, although the new building is situated some distance from the center of 
the town, and is much more difficult to reach in inclement weather. I attribute 
this higher average to less sickness among the pupils, the new buildii^ having better 
sanitary conditions and better ventilation. All the graded schools of the munici- 

Sality have been furnished with American patent desks, a large clock, and a water 
Iter. The rural schoolhouses have, with one or two exceptions, been lawe enough 
to accommodate the number of pupils enrolled. They have been supplied with suf- 
ficient homemade desks, tables, and benches. A clock, bookcase, and filter have 
also been placed in each school. 

In the municipality of Juncos the graded schools occupied the second floor of a 
laree frarae building fronting on the plaza. 

It is separated into four spacious, cool rooms, all of which open into one laree hall. 
Each school is furnished with American patent desks, clock, bookcase, and water 
filter. The six rural schools have occupied the largest houses that could be secured 
in their respective barrios. Each was fitted with sufficient furniture of home man- 
ufacture, a bookcase, and a clock. 
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Ill Yabucoa the graded schools use a large warehouse, situated on the principal 
street of the town. Upon my first visit to Yabuooa I found this building divided 
into four apartinenta, two of which were spacious enough to accommodate one school 

The remaining two were small and cramped. However, we succeeded in forming 
four apartments of about equal size by changinaseveral partitions, and gave com- 
fortable quarters to each of the four schools. These schools were supplied with 
American patent desks during the month of October, the work being done on Sat- 
urdays in order not to interrupt the work of the schools. 

The local board also placed a bookcase and filter in each room. This municipality 
had been assigned sis rural schools, but, owing to a lack of applicants from rural 
teachers, only four were opened. These were situated in fairly comfortable quarters 
and supplied with sufiicient benches, tables, and desks of home manufacture, with 
a bookcase, filter, and clock in each room. 

The material and supplies forwarded to this office were separated in three parts, in 
proportion to the number of schools pertaining to each of the three municipalities, 
and forwarded to the principal teachers of the respective towns. Costof trmiaporta- 
tion of these supplies has been borne by the local Doards. The supply of books and 
material received was adequate to the demands of the schools, there beinga shortage 
in one item only, that of First Spanish Readers. The disbursement of supplies was 
intrusted to the principal of the Yabucoa schools and to the English teacher of the 
Juncos schools for their respective municipalities. At supervisor's headquarters 
disbursments were made by myself to all schools. 

Each room has been furnished a programme, which gives each subject taught in the 
school a certain number of minutes for study and recitation. In tLe rural schools 
these programmes have been followed to the beet ad^'antage, the teacher using his 
own judgement in reference to time assigned to the different classes in each subject. 

Some circular letters of instruction and advice have been sent to the teachers oi the 
district from this ofiice; copies of same are herewith attached. 

A continued chai^ of supervisors and English teachers in this district since the 
organization of these schools has retarded the advancement of the schools, x)articu- 
lany in the study of English. However, the advancement made in English during 
the academic year of 1901-2 has been satisfactory throughout the district. This has 
been acoomplished through intelligent and conscientious work on the part of the 
English teachers. Miss Anna S. Walton and Miss Emma C. Brill, English teachers 
of Hunjacao schools, merit special mention for aKistance rendered to native teachers 
and for their interest in and devotion to the work of the public schools. 

The results of the native teachers' work in general have been fairly satisfactory m 
the various subjects tatight by them in the six grades oi^anized in these schools. I 
have found it necessary to disapprove of the reelection of fiveteachersinthediatrict, 
viz, one graded for incompetency, two rurals for incompetency and over-age limit, 
and two rurals on account of bad moral charat^er. 

Public exercises were held in the schools on various occasions, Uie most impress- 
ive beii^ those given in honor of Washington's Birthday and Flag Day. The 
parents of many pupils attended on these occasions, and the exercises consisted of 
singing in chorus, recitations, compositions, and readings in both langui^es. They 
were highly enjoyed by pupils and visitors, and were the means of creating consid- 
erable community interest. 

Written examinations were held throughout the district during the last week of 
school. Questions were prepared in the oiBce of the supervisor and forwarded to 
the teachers. Wherever possible these tests were conducted under the direction of 
the supervisor and teachers of English. Examples of work presented by each grade 
have teen forwarded to the department of education at San Juan. 

Schools closed June 20, with appropriate promotion exercises in each school. 

Eespectfully submitted. 

Geo. W. Moobe, Svperthor. 



HUMACAO, P. R., 34 de Septiembre 1903. 
A ha Maestros; 

Ante todo, es mi deseo hacer extensivo S todos vosotroa mi mas cordial saludo y al 
mismo tiempo informaros que el departamento de educaci6n ha tenido li bien trasla- 
darme del distrito de Guayama al de Humacao, vuestro distrito. Y antes de empe- 
zar nueatro trabajo escolar de este afio, permitidme haceros algunas observaciones 
sobre algunos puntos de instrucci6n: Por lo que he podido ver y juzgar, encuentro 
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que este distrito eatii muy atr^s de la mayoria de loa distritos de la iala c( 
m^todoa emplados en la eoaefianza, orden en las clases y p 



trabajo no haya sido inspeccionado con r^ularidad; mSs, sea la culpa de los maee- 
ttoB del inspector anterior, debemoa, de ahora en adelante, hacerlo mejor posible 
por mejorar eeta actual situaci6n. Inneceaario ea decir que sietnpre estar^ pronto 
para contestar cualquier pregunta 6 dar consejo y ayuda en cualquiera diflcultad que 
pudiera sobrevenir en vueatras escuelas y tambien os invito para que os comunicais 
conmigo por medio de correo tantas veces como lo requiera el caeo. 

Por la eorrespondencia y algunoB impresos que encontrado en la ofieina de mi 
antecesor, he visto que ha stdo la costumbre de mis predecesores e! redbir por correo 
vuestros informea meneuales. Esto es contmrio ^ lo dispuesto por el departamento 
de educaci6n y no se seguird en lo aucesivo. 

ViaitarS vuestra escuela una vez at mea 6 mas ji menudo si posible tuese, y en esta 
visita OS servtreia haber preparado vuestro informe y entregflrmelo personalmente. 

8e OS entregard un programa que rigidamente seguira vuestra eacuela, en el se 
det«nninari la cantidad de tiempo que se consagre ^ cada materia y clase para eetudio 
y recitaci6n. Con este motivo se os facilitarfi un relog para que podais llevar fi cabo 
el tmbajo con mas puntualidad. 

Espero de vosotroa que A mi Uegada i la escuela oa encontiar^ dirigiendo la clase 
que el referido prc^rama seilale. 

Respecto A la claueura de las eacuelas, deseo manifestaroa que el niimero de dias de 
fiesta escolares lo determinan ya laa leyes escolares vigentea y nadie tendri poder para 
daroa autoridad para cerrar vuestra escuela cualquier otro dia. Solamente hay un 
caso en que se os otorea este derecho y ea el de entermedad, Ouando os sintdis 
enfennos 6 impoeibilitadoa de ir & la escuela inf6rmeaeme inmediatameute y nunca al 
presidente de la junta, pues el inspector es quien visita vuestra escuela. 

Obrando conforme eatas instruccionea me evitareis visitar la eacuela cuando est^ 
cerrada y me ahorrar^ medio dia. 

Como las eacuelaa se encuentran bajo la direcc-iin del departamento de educaci6n 
desde haca dos afios, ha llegado el momento de que todos los maeatros abandonen la 
afleja costumbre de permitir a aus discipulos que eatudien en voz alta^ porque el pro- 
feaor siempre eatarS ocupado oyendo recitar una claae mientras la otra u otras eatudian, 
Eaperando que eatos puntos, tratados l^rameute en eata carta, contribuirdn 6, aaegurar 
vueatra cooperaci6n en este trabajo. 

Queda de voaotroa, muy respetuosamente, 

Geo. W. Moobe, 



HuMACAO, P. R., IS de Noviembre, 190£. 
A los Maeslroe: 

Permitid me llamar vuestra atenci6n re^cto A los datoa requeridos en vuestroa 
informea mensuales. Al euviiraeme loa mtormea del pasado m^a he encontrado 
muchos errores. 

El item No. 1 hace conatar el niimero total de matriculados al terminar el m6s, 
incluyendo el niimero de diafpulos nuevos que ban entrado, pero nunca inctuye el 
niSmero de loa que ban salido de la escuela. El item No. 2 determina el niimero de 
diadpulos nuevos que ban entrado en la escuela durante el m^s, mientras que el item 
No. 3 incluye solamente aquellos que han salido. El item No. 5 se halla, dividiendo 
la respuesta al No. 4 por la repuesta al item No. 6. Formula: No. 4 dividido por 
No. 6 es igual a No. 5. 

El item No. 7 se encuentra dividiendo la repuesta al item No. 5 por la repuesta al 
item No. 1. Formula: No. 5 dividido por No. 1 ea igual a No. 7. El item No. 8 ae 
encuentra, sumaudo laa edades de loa nirlos y dividiendo despues por el mimero de 
los matriculadoa. No siendo estos inlormea mas que aimplea problemaa de adici6n y 
divisidn un maestro cuidiftdoao tendril los. informes siempre llenos con la debida 
C0rrecci6n. 

Muy respetuosamente, Geo. W, Mooke, Innpector. 
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HuMACAo, P. E., Deeeniber IS, 190$. 

Mr. , 

Prindpal Teadter, , P. B. 

Bear 8m: I have forwarded to you to-day under separate cover the neceasarv record 
books to assiat you in conforming with instructions given on page i of booklet enti- 
tled "Course of Study." 

Blank book marked "Kecord boot, teachers' attendance," will be kept m your 
room and used as per instructions in article No. 1, "Dutiesof principals.' 

Blank book marked "Oopiador" will be used as per instructions given in article 
No. 1, " Duties of priucipals." You will find first page of this book ruled as a sam- 
ple, the remainder should be ruled likewise. Blank book marked "Order book' 
will be used as per article No. 8, page i, "Ihities of principalB." 

It is the desire of the department of education that these instructions civen under 
the head of "Duties of principals" and "Duties of teachers" be complied with m 

KuadS' advise al! the teachers that the course of study as laid out m booklet enti- 
tied ' ' Course of Study " is to be followed as closely as possible. I would suggtst that 
in those cases where you have not been furnished boots to t«ach certain subjects, 
as called for in the course of study, your teachers be instructed to give lesson talks 
in these subjects several times each week. I should advise you to call a meeting of 
all your teachers in the near future and that these subjects be madea special topic for 

Yours, very respectfully, Gf-o. ^Y. Moore, Siipeminor. 



[Circular letter.] 

Hdmacao, p. R., so de Didembre, 19QS. 
A lo3 Tiuientron: 

Deaeo ilamar la atteucion de vosotros nuevamente respecto ami primera carta cir- 
cular en la eual he pedido & todos los maestros que tan pronto clausuren sus escuelas 
me lo eomuniquen inmediatamente. 

En mis visitas mensuales del presente mes he encontrado vanas escuelas cerradas j 
nada se ma ha comunicado del hecho. For lo tanto, he perdido la mitad del dia er 



na ha comunicado del hecho. For lo tanto, he perdido la mitati del aia en 
««j» «"0, mientras que si me hubiese notificado de la enfennedad do eetos maestros 
hubiese visitado otras escuelas en dicbo dia y_ visto las cerradas en los ultimos diaa 
del mes actual. Tengo muchas escuelas que visitar y medio dia perdido en hacer el 
viaje i. una escuela cerrado significa mucbo para mi. 

No ea por raz6n de descoimanza que insisto en que Be me notiflque de la clausura 
de las escuelas sino por el deseo de no pertiempo en i-iajes imitilea. 
Sirvase prestar aten ei6n it este asunto con exactitud. 
Muv respetuosamente, 

Geo. W. Moore, I-tispecior. 



HuMACAo, P. K., Dnvmber 26, 1901. 

Mr. , 

Principal Teacher , P. R. 

MtiY SbSob Mio: Como el resultado de incident«s recientcs no ha ll^jado A mi 
noticia, yo deaeo Uamar la atenci6n de todos las maestros bajo su jurisdicdon, m- 
cluyendo los maestros rurales, & la costumbre general entre los nifios de las escuelas 
que revelan desprecio completo de la verdad. . -, . 

Durante estas liltimas semanas varios padres han venido A mi ofleina para dar 
informes contra maestros de conducta brutal con sus nifios. Lna persona vmo a 
mi oficiana muy excitado, diciendo que un cierto maestro habia pegado -S. su hijo en 
la cara, el nifio cay6 el piso, magulldndose la cabeza malamente. Un poco antes de 
la semana pasada un padre vino il i»i oficino aeompaflado de su hijo quien presentaba 
en el oio un fuerte eolpe. _ , , i t. , , 

El nifio le babia dicho isu padre que la maestra le habia pegado con una regla. 
Por investigaci6n, yo hallg que el niilo habia estado x>eleando con otro en la escuela, 
al cual le habia pegado en un ojo, causando la inflamaci6n. La maestra separ6 \aa 
combatientes, castigando al nifio que habia salido herido. El discfpulo que recibio 
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el golpe marchft para su casa 6 informS A la madre que la mfl«Btra le habia pegado 
con una regla, y todo indicaba que no se le habia castigado por la maestra en ningiia 

En cada caso que se me ha notiflcado, he encontrado que ha aido sin ningun fun- 
damento. I-oe padres obran en cada caso por la informaci6n redbida de sus hijos 
que siempre he comprobado eer falsa. Este eetado de cosas no debe exister. El 
nino que practica la falsedad en su infaiida no podr^ Uegar i ser un iltil y honrado 
ciudadano en an juventud. Eb el deber de todo maestro no aolamente enaefiar todas 
las asignaturas requeridaa por la ley en au escuela aino tambieo enaellar & sus discipQ- 
los la verdad y la moral. Todo nifio deberia aprender 6, reapetar la verdad aobre 
todaalae cosas y tambien d reapetar d sub maestros. Son mis deseos que Uds. dwi 
lecciones sugestivas aobre esta materia prestaiido especial atenci6n il la enseflanza de 
de la verdad Kipecialmente en las escuelas primarias yo sugeririA la lectura de 
acci6ne8 cortaa, laa c«ales en un acta de verdad ban aido premiadas. En las lecturas 
en uso en sua escuelas Ud. puede encontrar muchaa lecciones sobre eate objeto. Por 
ejemplo: Lalecciftn llamada "Gmllermoy au Ferro" pagina 67; Libro Primero de 
Lectura, esa lecci6n tiene una moral, una m^ima hermosa. En la enaefianza de 
eatas lecciones se ensena tambien la moral yo augeriria tambien la idea de que Ud. 
invitase A loa padres A la cooperacion para It^ar que sus alumnos amen la verdad y 
odien la mentira. Yo caetigaria esta falta lo mas severo que es permitido por la ley 
6 informar en cado caao al maeatro principal de la falta cometido, El articulo, No. 5 
"Deberee de los Maestros" dice 'Los maeatros cuidaran de mapeccionar k conducta 
de sua alomnos, no solamente en la eacuela, sino tambien en las horaa de recreo y 
cuando van 6 vienen de sus casas A la escuela! ; Todoa los casos, que ll^aren d. bii 
conocimiento de un alumno que uso lenguaje obaceno en la escuela d cerca de ella 6 
cuando va 6 viene de au casa A la escuela, aeri easti^o y se informari al pnnciml. 
Yo deaeo que Uds. inatruyan aus alumnoa para ir directamente A sus despues se las 
horas de clase y no quedarse vagaiido en lae calles, adonde ellos pueden oir conver- 
ci6n que no aean propias para sua pocos aflos. 

Sohdtando por tanto la cooperacion bondadosa de todos loa maestros, sobre ese 
trabajo importante. 

Reapetuoeamente, tiEO. W. Mocrk, Impeclor. 



ICire 



., P. R., 1.1 de. Fehrero, ISOZ. 



A fos Maestrog: 

Como el 22 de Febrero es el dia del aniv 
mneetro primer Presidents, yo cr^o que e 
en cada escuela. 

En la eecuelaa mas advanzadas Uds. puenden dar A varios alumnos diferentes dates 
acercade Washington y au vida. Por ejemplo dar ii un alumno al dato de "Wash- 
ington como un Commandante" A otro ''Washington como Presidente" il otro 
"Washington en su Infancia" ecL, ect., ect. Estos alumnoa preparan una compo- 
eici6n original con loa datos que ellas han redbido. Algunas de estas composicifinea 
podran ser ingl^a. Otros alumnos pueden preparar de memoria algunas recitacionee 
en limboa idiomos. En lae eacuelas primarias tendremo8recitaci6nescortas en laa doa 
lei^uas, cand6nes nadonales y la maeatra leerd un repaso de la videde Washington, 
llamando la atencifin particularmente A bub actos de bondad, valor y honor. De 
modo que los ejerddoa en los varioa aalones no se molesten mutuamente, las 
funcionea en las eacuelas primarias se comenzaran A la una y media y en laa escuelas 
mSa advanzado A las dos y media, Viemes, el dia 21 de Febrero, p. m. 

Yo deseo que los nifios de la escuela del 8r. Demetrio Valero pasan al aalon del 
prindpal filasdosy media y las dos escuelaatendran sus funci6ne8 juntas. La misma 
regla puede ser usado respecto A las eacuelas primarias y las escuelas de seci6n tercera 
y cuatro gradoe. 

Todos toe meetings comenzaran con una canci6n nacionai y despues la programma 
que haya aido preparado. Son mis deaeos que Uds. piden la cooperaci6n de las 
Maestras In^lesis en lapreparaci6n de su programmes y que los padres sean invi- 
tadoa A aaistir A loa ejercicios. 

Hay mucha materia en las lecturas " Fourth and Fifth Readers" por Brumbaugh, 
que puede ser utilizada para estos ejercicios. 

" ■ ^ - Geo. W. Mookb, inspector. 
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HuMACAO, p. R., B4 de Fehrero, 190S. 
A los Maeatros: 

Me compldzco en dar a Uda. las graciaa en nombre del Comisionado de EducaciiSn, 
Mr. Samuel M. Lindsay, por an loable toojferaci6n en la preparadfin de los ejercisioB 
dados en honor del aniveraario del natalicio de Washington. Los meetii^ fueron 
inatructivos y entretenidos no aolaoiente para los niOos que toniaron parte en ellos, 
eino tauibi^ para los padree que viaitaron \aa escuelae. Dado nifio que ayud6 en lo9 
eiercicios hizo su bueno parte, y toAoe merecen sinceros elogios por el buen exito 
obtenido en la fleeta conmemortiva. 

Yo creo que eetos meetings ban hecho mucho hdcia la uni6n de las escuelas y_ los 
ht^res de los alumnoa, la repetici6n de tales meetings durante el aBo aumentaria el 
interna de la comunidad. 

lUspetuoeamente, Geo. W. Mooeb, Impedor. 

School District Ko. 4. 

TThe ialanda of Vieques anil Culebia are part of this district, thougli piated under tlie superviBion of 
an assliBtant superriEor.] 

August 30, 1902. 

Deab Sir: I have the honor to submit to you my annual report on the schools of 
"Vieques and Oulebra for the academic year 1901-2. 

The island of Vieques, which lies some 12 miles east of Porto Rico, is reached from 
San Juan and other mwn island ports via a coaat-line steamer of the Porto Rico 
Steamship Company which calls at Isabella II, the seat of the municipality of 
Vieques, every second week. The only other means of communication with Porto 
Eico is via unsafe schooners of a tonnage rarely exceeding 5 tons, which ply between 
Fajardo and Isabella II, a distance of aboat 18 miles. 

Such defective means of communication and the resultant isolation and monotony 
of life have a direct bearing on the educational conditions of the island. It is always 
a hard matter to obtain teachers, and few of them, once obtained, will remain long 
if they can secure employment elsewhere. 

The aame reflection applied to Culebra with possibly greater force, until an extra 
inducement was held out to its teachers in the way of increased salary. 

One of the difficulties to be met at the bednnine of last year was the securing of 
adequate school buildings. October, 1901, found tour teachers in the town of Isa- 
iDella II strm^gling with the problem of seating 175 pupils within a one-story, three- 
room structure measuring 12 by 6 meters. Teaching under such circumstances was 
an impossibility; liie more so as the furniture consisted solely of a score of benches 
and about halt a dozen table desks. These conditions were soon improved, happily, 
and within a few weeks the schools were installed in a lai^ two-story house, the 
best to be had in the town, and large enough to accommodate four classes. 

The subsequent increase in pupils and teachers, however, makes it absolutely nec- 
essary to secure better accommodations. A proposition is now under study to erect 
a modem buildii^, the cost being equally divided between the insular and the munic- 
ipal treasuries. It is to be hoped the scheme will be carried out, as the need it is 
deigned to meet will be more imperiously felt every day. 

The improvement of the remaining sdioolhouses ajid the supplying them with 
adequate furniture, of which they were partially and, in some cases, almost totally 
lacking, absorbed the attention and resources of the board during the entire year. 
Most valuable aid was received in that direction from the department of edncation 
through its timely sending of over 150 modem desks to the schools of both islands. As 
Culebra has no organized municipal administration, its schools were under the entire 
control of the department, which had, in consequence, to supply them with furniture 
and carry out all necessary repairs. 

"Up to October, 1901, the schools of Vieques had been supervised from Humacao. 
As ft result of the distance and, no doubt, of the absorbing cares of a lai^ main-island 
district, the visits of the Humacao supervisor had been rare and short Owing to this 
circumstance the educational status here one year ago compared quite unfavorably 
with that of the main island. In most cases discipline and punctuality in attendance 
left much to be desired, and these two points have called for special attention through- 
out the year. Possibly one-half of the teachers were found at first to be dissatisfied 
with their salary, the locality, and, I daresay, with their work in general. One or two 
of them would absent themselves from duty under the slightest pretext of sickness. 
One unfortunate instance may be cited of a teacher playing truant from school on 
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several occasions, leaving town rtmilarly in the morning on the appar^t puri>08e of 
};oing to his work and coining back in the evening after having spent the day m the 
more interesting occupation of horseback riding and merryni^ing with hia rural 

This year, ae a result of home super\'ision, the schools were kept better supplied, 
and thev were visited with much greater frequency. By makmg more exacting 
demands of the teachers, increased interest and emulation on their part were obtained. 
Twice a month teachers' meetings were held at leftbella II, in which educational 
topics were discussed. The enforced preparation and study these meetings called for 
aroused an interest in pedag(^c literature and revealed to all the dignity and noble 



possibilitiee of their profession. ,.-■,- j 

In these meetings special stress was laid upon the value of school discipline and 
the importance of doii^ away with routine teaching and with the habit of looking 
out for the word rather than tor the idea, a habit which is still far from being eradi- 
cated, and which the older teachers are especially liable to emplov. ^ . . . 

Great assistance was had in the early part of the year from the local authontiM in 
compelling parents to send their children to school. As a result of said cooperation, 
but more, perhaps, as a result of the awakening of the common people to the value 
of education, school enrollment has been exceedingly h^h. So much was this the 
case that mauv children had to be refused admission tor lack of sittmg room. In 
April 1902, tliere were some 300 children enrolled in the five town schools, and on 
everv favorable day as many as 285 attended, an aver^ of 57 to each teacher. 

Educational progress has been fair. It ought to be better each succwistve year as 
modern methods become better known and greater technical training will be required 
of teachers. . , . , ,- 

The Porto Rican child, when not handicapped bv depressu^ home surrounding 
and poor nourishment, as is but too commonly the case, is of a very bnght and 
responsive disposition. He is easily amenable to school discipline under a kmd tout 
firm direction, tout is absolutely refractory to harsh treatment, the outward submis- 
sion ototained by such method but tending to accentuate his baser instincts. 

With due allowances for climatic and hereditary influences, he is an active and 
not a lazy child, as has oftentimes been said. His activity is spasmodic rather than 
constant, tout when united to the love of study, of which he is capable, and seconded 
by the directions of an able and earnest teacher, most substantial and satisfactory 
results are soon forthcoming. He is lackmg in originality; little independence of 
thought need toe looked for from him at first, but his memory and imitativeness are 
often remarkable. , .. 

The progress in arithmetic throughout the Vieques schools was scarcely satis- 
factory, and certainlv not up to the average of American schools of the corresponding 
grade. In writing and reading the progress was generally good, were it not for the 
tendency, still fostered bv some teachers, to learn the word at the sacrifice of the 
idea, as has been said before. Notions of gec^raphy and history were taught with 
very satisfactory results in most cases. The same may be said of drawing and sim- 
ing. The best pnwress was obtained in the study of the English language. All 
pupils showed specSil interest in that study, to the general satisfaction of parents 
whose main object in sending their children to school is, apparently, to have them 
learn the liaglish language. . , . , , i. , 

A special feature of our educational work was the observation of school festivals. 
Two of these were especially fittingly celebrated: Washii^^n's Birthday and Hag 
Day. On both of these occasions elaborate prc^rammes were carried out, amid 
appropriate settings, before what were unquestionably the largest audiences ever 
assembled in Vieques on an educational purpose. The Porto Eican is a bom orator, 
and no pleasanter sight can toe imagined than a child of eight or ten proclaiming to 
his schoolmate, in a fervid and impressive style, the virtues of George Washington 
or the glory of our countrv's flf^. The results of such celebrations were immediate 
and lasting. Manv who fiad never seen the inside of a schoolhouse and others who 
opined that an undue amount of the island's money was dedicated to education, 
were turned into warm admirers and loyal supporters of our present school system. 
To-day in Vieques and Culebra the demand for education has outgrown the supply. 
Few examples are found of such spontaneous awakening of a people to the benefits 
of good public schools as is toeii^ noted here. That such a sentiment has been bom 
out of a practical insight and knowledge of our actual educational system is the best 
witness to its excellence. l . < u 

The eHorts that the department of education is making to supply the schools of the 
island with the best of text-books are thoroi^hly appreciated. The quantity and 
quality of the books and supplies furnished last year were the joy of teachers and 
pupils alike. A need is rapidly making itself felt, however, tor a language book in 
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Spanish for the h^her grades. Teachers and pupils, in their enthusiasm to learn 
English, are liable to give an unduly small attention to the study of their own native 
toi^j;ue. It is thought also that the sending of books treating of agriculture and 
ethics to the teachers would prove greatly beneficial to all our schools. 

Thia report is concluded with the hope that the department of education, in view 
of the special hardships and privations that teachers nave to encounter in the is 



School District ^"o. 5, 

CACiUAS, r. R., Auij<M S, ISOS. 

Dear Sir: I have the honor to submit herewith my report for the school year 
1901-2: 

This district comprises the towns of Oaguas, Cayey, Cidra, Aguas Buenas, Gurabo, 
and San Lorenzo. The first two municipalities are situated on the Central Militaiy 
road, while the other towns are connected either with Caguas or Cayey by second- 
class Ugh ways. 

A constant and rather uphill fight has been maintained during the year in the 
direction of cleanliness and hygiene in school surroundings. In some cases, as in 
graded school building in Cayey and the Plaza graded school in Cs^uas, little or no 
advance has been made toward improving condition of school patios or outhouses. 
The Cayey building will t>e vacated the coming year, and in its place a six-room 
buildit^, to be arranged expressly for school purposes, will be occupied. The 
presence of cotenants, as small storekeepers, washerwomen, etc., in the ground floor 
prevented any satisfactory condition of cleanliness being mwntained in patios or 
outhouses. In the other towns lack of janitor service was always noticeable, yet 
sdiools and yards were nearly always clean and tidy, thanks to the kindness of the 
different mayors, who sent "peons" more or less irregularly to attend to them. 

Generally speaking, the condition of the rural schools have been more satisfactory 
in this particular than that of town schools. With tew exceptions the rural schools 
have been uniformly neat, and many were painted or whitewashed during the year 
through the initiative of the teachers. Many rural teachers have also planted and 
cared for flourishing flower gardens, which have not only furnished them with 
specimens for explanations in their class rooms, but have also been an object lesson 
in art to their pupils. 

In every town but one the enrollment was materially increased during tlie year. 
Most of the town schools had 50 pupils enrolled, with a daily attendance of about' 
45. In the rural schools the daily attendance of pupils was somewhat smaller, either 
on account of the poor roads and bad weather or the great poverty in some barrios, 
where children could not secure the clothing to come to school. 

Teachers were required to be in their schools at least twenty minutes before the 
beginning of the morniiMt and afternoon sessions, and entry books to note time of 
arrival were kept in all the town schools. Tardiness and irregular attendance was 
very common before this step was t^en. At the close of the school year the last 
bell found most of the pupils in their rooms ready for work. 

A noticeable improvement in order and school discipline has occurred during the 
year. Drills, marches, and exercises have found their way info many of the schools, 
and pupils enter and leave their rooms with the greatest order and decorum. Sep- 
arate desks for each pupil have obviated much of the noise and confusion observed 
at the beginning of the year. 

The pn^ress of the pupils has been in direct ratio to the ability of the teachers. 
In the district tJiere have been many young teachers with little or no practical 
experience, yet with very few exceptions they have given excellent results. Enthu- 
siam and wiUingnese to work have especially characterized their attitude in the 
etiiool. A willingness to study the new and most improved ideas in pedagogy and 
acquaint themselves with the best in our States' schoob makes these younger 
teachers generally preferable to the older and more conservative teachers. In the 
common branches, as arithmetic, reading, writing, ge(«raphy, history, and English, 
there has been satisfactory prepress throughout the district. Music, drawing, and 
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nature atudy have been imperfectly taught or alt(^ether disregarded. The lacli of 
preparation in these aubjetia preventa most of the native teachers from teaching them 
witD any d^ree of success. 

The majonty of the pupils seem to have acijuired a genuine love for their teacher 
and affection tor the school and its associations. Eepeat«d cases of sacriflce and 
heroic efforts of pupils to attend school, pi^perly clothed, have come to my attention. 

All the towns of the district, except Cidra, have had Ei^lish instruction from an 
American teacher. The results have been fair, good, and excellent. The teachers 
in CSguaa and Aguas Buenas and the last teacher employed in Cayey were of the 
last group, while the other teachers were either good or fair. 

The agricultural school at Gumbo merits an especial word of prmse. The teacher 
has struggled against the greatest obstacles during the year, such as lack of funds, 
indifference of school board, _petty thieviug, and lack of equipment. Notwith- 
standing these drawbacks, a fair degree of success crowned the unceasing efforts of 
this teacher, who with little or no backing made the school mean something in that 
vicinity. 

A night school was opened in Cayey the latter part of November, 1901. A large 
attendance marked the opening of the school, but interest waned until the success 
of the school was a matter of doubt. A change of teachers the 1st of April, 1902, 



greatly improved, < 



lateriaily improved the situation and the remainder of the year the atteni 
------ "nproved, classes made more practical, and increased interest iiotit 

Iiwreiise of schools during year 1901-^. 
C AGUAS DISTRICT. 
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1,7S8.11 


1,187.66 


454,26 


389,02 


492,76 


818.30 



Total expended by municipalities of dLstrlct f4,625.12. 

This amount is undoubtedly smaller than the sum actually spent for school pur- 
poses during the nine months of the school year. It is believed that some munici- 
palities have reported incorrectly their montmy disbursements. It is probably safe 
to say that not lees than $5,000 was expended by different towns of the district. 
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Nwa^ier of teachers employed in the diilriet throughout the school year. 



C&g^ 

Cayey 

Cidra 

Aguas Buenas . . 



The sehool buildings are generally rented by the year, the local board exercising 
an oversight of property. In CiiguaB there is a four-room building^ which was pre- 
sented to the municipality at a CMt of flO,000. In Oayey a bmlding of similar 
dimensions is in process of construction. An agricultural school in Gurabo marks 
the generosity of the department to that municipality. Most of the town schools 
are supplied with wooden desks and have a fair equipment. Many of the rural 
schools still lack a aiifflcient number of desks, tables, and bookcases. 



In the early part of the school year sheets of specimen work from most of the 
schools of the district were sent to the department to be examined, sorted out, and 
bound. Again at the dcap of the school year more specimen work was secured from 
pupils of a large number of schools. For the most part this work was carefully done 
and indicated the ability, advancement, neatness, and in many cases the reasoning 
powers of the pupils. Translation or dictation exercises— English and Spanish — 
formed a good part of this work, t^^ther with original problems in arithmetic and 
questions on the history of the Uniteii States and Porto Eico. Many of the papers 
evidenced a general knowledge of the geography of the western continent, with con- 
siderable skill in map drawing. Some work in Imeal drawing and botany and zoology 
was submitted. 

OBSERVATION OF SPECIAL DAYS. 

Waahington's Birthday was celebrated by nearly all the schools of the district. 
Naturally, in the towns the exercises were of a more public character and attracted 
greater attention. The public school buildings or the city hall were utilized for 
the purpose, and members of the city council and parents of children attended in 
Iftilje numbers. 

In Cfiguas the pupils left their respective schools in line and joined at one corner 
of the plaza, forming a group of nearly five hundred children, each division under 
the direction of ita teacher. With banners and fla^ flying, two or three turns were 
given about the plaza and then the small army of children was brought to halt 
before the atrium of the church. 

The life of Washington as a child, as a boy, as a soldier, as a statesman, and as Pres- 
ident was told by different pupils in prose and verse, and many songs in Englishand 
Spanish by a seleclfid chorus of school children varied the ^rc^ramme. Someof the 
teachers also took part in the exercises, explaining the significance of the day to 
pupils and x>arents. 

Arbor Day was also celebrated by the pupils of the ' ' Lincoln ' ' graded school of 
Cdguas. To our knowledge this is the first time that the day has been observed in 
Porto Eico by pupils of the public schools. To the east of the school building six 
holes were dug in tine and mangoes, quenepes, and caimito trees made ready for 
planting. Pupils gathered around the young trees and with appropriate selections 
and songs they were set out by members delegated from their own schools. "The 
Planting of the Apple Tree " was recited in English and Spanish by two boys of one 
of the upper grades. The success of the day was largely due to the interest which 
the Ei^Hsh teachers had taken in celebrating a day so popular and widely observed 
in their own Btatee. 

Exercises on Flag Day were similar to those held on Washington's Birthday. 
Selections and poems representative of the birth and history of our flf^ were- 
recited, and pupils marched in orderly procession about the public sqiiare carrying 
flags and banners. This day, possibly as much as Washington's Birthday, offers an 
opportunity for the display of loyalty and patriotism to our country; certainly the 
great display of flags on this day leaves a lasting impression on the minds of the 
school children of Porto Eico. 

RECOMMENDATIONS. 
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Bions on different subjects which could be presented by teachers from the insular 
normal school or by ajfpointeea of the department of education. It must be held 
in mind that no educational or pedagogical journal ia published in Porto Rico, and 
only a very few teachers can read English well enough to take advaiitt^ of publi- 
cations printed in that language. 

These conferences seem the only way to give many of the teachers an «p-t<Kiate 
and wide-awake idea of their work and a true concept of the importance of tlieir 
calling. 

All the schools should be, housed in proper buildings. In Citanas, where it is 
impossible to secure a pri\-ate house suitable for school purposes, the only remedy 
for the present condition is another four or six room building to be built by depart- 
ment, or department and school board jointly. It is to be hoped that this step may 
be taken another year. 

In closing mv annual report I take pleasure in acknowledgii^ the hearty support 
I have received from the aepartment or education during the year in all matters per- 
taining to this office, I wish, furthermore, to manifest my gratitude to the members 
of the school boajds of Cayey, San Lorenzo, and Cidra for their hearty ci 
in the work which has be«i carried on in their towns. 

EespectfuUy submitted. 

L. R. Sawy] 

Dr. S. M. Lindsay, 

Commissioner of Education, San Jiiiin, 1', }l. 



School District No, *>. 

GuAYAMA, p. R., Jmie 9, 1902. 

Sib: According to your verbal instruction, 1 have the honor to submit the following 
brief data concerning my district during the present year: 

During the first month of the year 22 rural and 21 graded schools were opened, 
witli a total enrollment of 1,813 pupils, or an average of 42i pupils to each school. 
Since that time 1 English, 1 graded, and 1 rural school have been opened, with 
an enrollment of 107 pnpils, or an average of 35? to each school. Since December 
2 graded and 1 rural school, with an enrollment of 122 pupils, or an average of 40J 
pupils to each school, have been closed, the first 2 on account of the ill heflth and 
consequent resignation of the teachers and the other because the teacher, a woman, 
could not find a house suitable to reside in in the barrio in which the school was 
located. 

There is also 1 night school in my district which has been open since December. 
Another night school and another rural school were granted to my district, but they 
have not b^n opened because it was impossible to secure teachers tor them. 

Therefore my district now remains with 22 rural, 21 graded, and 1 night school, 
with a total enrollment of 1,870 pupils, or an average of 42i to each. These schools 
are divided among the towns of Santa Isabel, Sdinas, Guayama, Arroyo, Ptillas, 
Maunaix), and their barrios, which lie along the coast road for a distance of over 
40 miles. All of these towiM desire more schools for the coming year, and they 
will have the necessary funds to support them, Guayama alone has asked for 2 
more graded and 3 more rural schools, and it needs them. There has always 
been a waiting list in the town of about a hundred who desire to enter school. 

The greatest difficulty we have had was to secure suitable buildii^ in the towns. 
With the exception of the new building constructed by the department here and 
the building in use in Santa Isabel, those m the other towns, though the beet avail- 
able, are not well arranged for school purposes. Some of them, notably in Salinas, 
one here, one in Arroyo, and those in Faljllas and Maunabo are totally unfit. 

In ea<di of the towns there is a teacher of English, and for the most part they are 
doing excellent work and have the respect and esteem of the inhabitants. The 
native teachers as a body are intelligent and active, and there are but few of them 
who are not performing their duties cheerfully and zealously. These few I hope to 
be rid of in tne coming year. I think there are some good coachmen among them. 
Amoi^ the rural schools named is 1 school of agriculture in a new building con- 
structed by the department. This, as regards the out door work, has been a failure, 
both on account of lack of funds and lack of interest on the part of the local author- 
ities and on account of indolence on the part of the teacher, I have many teachers 
whose schools it is a treat to visit, and I consider that the work during the year a 
whole has been eminently si ' ' 
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We have had an abundance of all necessary aupplies with some little exceptions, 
notably, that no dictionaries were sent for the new schools and that many schools 
have no maps of Porto Rico. 

Very respectfully, Raleigh F. Haydok, 

Supervisor. 

n Juan, P. S. 



School Disteict No. 7. 

CoAMO, F. K., Aiigui^ 1, ISOS. 
Bik: In compliance with the call issued by von under date of Julv 28, I have the 
honor to submit the foUowing report on school condifjons in this district: 

The seventh school district includes the towns of Aibonito, Barranquitas, Barroe, 
Coanio, and Juana Diaz, and covers an areaofsomethiiig over 350 square miles. The 
total number of schools in the district at the end of the school year just closed was 
80, distributed as follows: 
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6 BuiWlng iimshed Just at the close of the school ycMr. 
c Not opened for lack of teacher. 
li One not opened (or lack oJ teacher. 

In addition there were 4 English teachers. The full complement of English 
teachers was 6, but I left in November to take the supervisorship of the Rio 
Piedras district, and another reigned at the end of the second term to go to the 
States. Ae I did not take charae of the district until the 25th of Januarj', 1902, I 
can not report on the progress of the school children as compai-ed with their position 
at the beginning of the school year. I can say, however, that in all the schools 
except the highest grade, for which there were not enough children sufficiently 
advanced, the enrollment was full. In several cases where the siae and the equip- 
ment of the schoolroom permitted I allowed an enrollment of more than 55. Not 
only has the enrollment been full, but the average daily attendance hae been grati- 
(yingly h^h, generally close to 90 per cent, rarely falling below 80 per cent, and 
then on acconnt of bad weather that made it impossible for the children to get from 
their homes to the schools. In this connection attention should be called to the 

ShysicaJ difficulties with which the children have to contend, especiaUy in the rural 
istricts. A child may live within gunshot of the school, and yet on account of 
the broken condition of the land— he living on the side of a moimtain and the school 
being situated on that of another — have to spend an hour or more in going to school. 
Not only does this condition of alfairs make school attendance. dfficult, but the 
frequent "quebradas" or brooks that may in an hour he changed by a shower from 
slender threads of water to rushing, impassable torrents, caused many of the small 
children to stay at home, though the morning may be clear, because while they are 
in school a shower may come up that will cut them off from home. About the con- 
duet and the abilities of the children in the schoolroom I shall speak later. 



In general, I can saj' that I have found the native teachers willing, conscientious, 
and ambitious. Qualified for their position according to Ajnerican standard they 
can not be said to be. The educational opportunities existing in Porto Rico before 
the American occupation are too well known to need any description or comment 
from me. Not only would a boy from the senior class in a good grammar school in 
the States excel most of them in mastery of the subjects, but, what is more important, 
he would be better acquainted with modem educational methods. "Desarrollo del 
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entendiniiento" (development of the understanding) sHpa glibly from their tongues, 
but too many show in their methods little real understand ing; of what that means. 
They are poor managers, and their lack of attention to details iB their most esasper- 
ating failing. "Nomefije" and "pocacosa" are by many regarded as all -sufficient 
excuses. The value, the necessity, of associating practice with precept is nol apjire- 
ciated. Some of Uie teachers have done wondertully good work. I have in mind 
one school in a town that had no English teacher after the end of November, where 
the children in the upper grades made excellent progress under a native teacher not 
only in thesubjects that were taught in Spanish, out also in English. 

Too much can not be said of the necessity of a normal school for teachers such as 
has been establiahed at Rio Piedras. The good results of a ten weeks' course, held 
under such adverse circumstances last summer, are seen on all sides. One baa but 
toenter theschoolof ateacherwhoattendedit tosee them. Management, method, 
instruction are in sharp contrast with those found in the school of a teacher who has 
had twelve or fifteen years' experience under the Spanish system and nothing else. 
A ten weeks' course will not create a teacher, and those that took the course still 
have many defects. Their eyes are opened; and though they n 



Considering the tar superior opportunities, educational and institutional, that the 
American teachers have enjoyed as compared .with the native teachers, I am forced 
to eav that they have not given me as good satisfaction as the Porto Rican teachers. 
By that I do not mean to say (hat their methods are not better or that they do not 
attain better actual results. What 1 would say is that they do not do their best, do 
not take the professional pride in their work, and do not labor with the singleness 
of purpose that the native teachers do. The gooA results are the inevitable results 
of better preparation. They are inclined to feel independent of the rules of the 
department of education and to assume unwarranted authority over the native 
teachers and to lay claim to special privileees and exemptions. Several times I have 
called a teacher's attention to a rule of the department only to receive the reply, 
" O, ttiat means the native teachers." The greatest hindrance to good work on the 

Eart of the American teachers is the givine of private classes in English. There can 
e no question that such work is desirable as far as regards the natives, and a nec- 
essary incentive to induce American teachers to come t<i Porto Eico. At the same 
time in some cases it is carried so far that the teacher ia able to give no time or 
thought to preparation for the regular class-room work. 



The family ia the unit of civilization. To underatand the children of Porto Eico, 
or of anv country for that matter, one must know the homes from which they 
come. £xcept in the most material sense of the word, very many of the children 
can not be said to have a home. A shack of one, possibly two rooms, built of the 
bark of the royal palm, the only furniture a table, and possibly a chair and a cot. 
'The cooking is done over an open fire and the food, almost exclusively ri(«, yautia, 
Spanish peas, and roasted bananas, is eaten from gourds, those eating being seated 
on the ground or on the floor. At night all are huddled together in one room, sleep- 
ing on the floor. Of home training or discipline there is none. From these sur 
roundinge the child goes to the school. There conditions are much better, but fai 
from what they ought to be. The children have never been tat^^ht self-control or 
regard for the r^hta of others. The only seat is a long bench without a back and so 
h^h that the feet of the smaller children do not touch the floor. It has been a 
source of constant wonder to me how the children keep as still and behave as well as 
they do under th^e conditions. Occasionally a vicious, evil-dispositioned scholar 
will be found, but almost all are docile and are disorderly unwittingly. As students 
they have remarkably good memories for what they have read or heard, but they 
are 'loath to confess tSat they know anything else. On one occasion when I asked a 
bov what the bottom of a ne'ar-by river was covered with, he replied that the teacher 
had never told him. Yet he had to wade across the river to get to the school. This 
attitude of the children is frequently fostered by the method of the teacher. On one 
occasion a teacher, who holds a principal's certificate, asked a boy what a bridge is 
tor He replied, "to walk over on." "No," she said, "it is tor water to run 
under ' Not only did she thus by her manner, as well as by her words, discourage 
the bo^ from giving an original answer, but to my mind his answer appears more 
correct than hers. 
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The statement made by Dr. Brumbaugh in his first annual report, that these 
local boards were generallv made up of men who were without expenence in the 
man^ement of public business and wholly without knowledge of aahool dutiep, 
has been quite borne out by my experience in this distriet. For thie reason it seems 
to me advisable that the school law be changed to require the boards to have a nxed 
dav for the regular monthly meeting, and to require that the secretary of the board 
notify the supervisor in advance of all extraordinary sessions called; this, that the 
board may be assured the assistance and the advice of the supervisor. During 
the five months of mv incumbency in the office of supervisor the only school-board 
meetings that I attended were those in Coamo, simply because the other boards held 
no meetings or failed to notify me of meetmgs held. Of the five si^hool boards ra 
the district one. that of Coamo, has taken an earnest, int«ll^nt interest in the 
performance of its duties. One hae shown itself far too pliant and susceptible to 
outside influences, one has been pemicionsly active doing many things it should not 
have done and leaving undone many things it should have done, and two have been 
in a comatose state. In the matter of renting buildii^ for schoolhouses, all the 
school boards have been too elosely bound down to the traditional practice of paying 
the same rent tor each house irrespective of the value of the house or its adaptability 
to school purposes. This practice, besides being bad business methods on general 
principles, makes it difficult to induce the owner to make necessary repairs or 
advisable improvements in the houses. When a property owner knows that the 
board will pay him the same rent for a house worth barely $50 that it pays lor 
another house worth $200, he sees no reason for spending aiiy money on his house, 
and the second property owner cares little if his house deterioi-ates. Were it not for 
the additional work that it would impose on your already overburdened office, it 
might be well to require that contracts for rent of schoolhousta as well as contracts 
wiii teachers be referred to you for approi-al. The efficiency of the school board 
could be further improved it in some way the members tliereof could be given to 
understand that if they show themselves derelict in the petormance of their duties 
a* school directors the governor will not appoint them to fill any vacancies in other 
offices from the time I took charge of this district till the middle of June the 
president of the Albonito school board could not get a quorum together. Yet two 
or three of the derelict members were given appointments as members of the town 

On the whole, however, I have found the school boards quite ready and willing to 
cooperate with me and to listen to my su^estions. 



At the end of the school year just closed there n 

occupied as schoolhouses. In addition there wt , --^.p . , .,,. 

buildings, for which it had been impossible to find teaehers. Of the sixty buildings, 
one is two-room frame graded-schoot building in Juana Diaa, finished m the spnng, 
and another of four rooms, mamposteria, graded-school buildinft in Coamo, dedicated 
in Octot)er, both built from the moneys of the school-extension fund. Work on 
another bnilding similar to that in Coamo was begun in Aibonito toward the end of 
May With but one or two ex.«ptions the buildings rented by the school boards 
for school purposes are better than the average. Few, however, are i"!'? .equ^PPflJ 
with furniture, even of the old-fashioned sort. Smce I took chai^ of thisdistnct 
150 modem desks have been placed m town sch->ols, and 72 kindergarten chairs have 
been distributed among those rural school? that needed them most. At present, aside 
from those that are in the building erected by the department of education, there are 
about 650 modern desks in the schools of this distri.i^. The greatest lack m the 
equipment of the schools has been that of docks. Nothii^ needs to be said about 
the impossibility of following a programme or of havir-g an v system ma school tbat 
has no clock and whose teacher has no wateh. I am very glad to be able to say that 
I have induced Juana Diaz and the Coamo school boards to authoriM me to purchase 
in New York clocks for all the schools in those jurisdictions. 



SPECIAL EXERCISES. 



Washington's birthday came ko soon after I took charge of the district, and I was 
80 busy familiarizing myself with the conditions, that I was unable to make any 
special preparation for the celebration of that anniversary. Fitting commemorative 
^ereises were, h'^wever, held in all the towns. . , , . . 

Not wishing to be caught unprepared again, and being particu^rly^ anxious to 
inculcate in the children a love of our flag and of the principles of ^ic^L" '^ ^^ 
emblem, I immediately began preparations for elaborate exercises on P^JWq [A° 
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this end I wrote to several patriotic oi^janizations asking tor auffieetions an I assiat- 
anc-e. As a result Coloni.il Chapter, Daughters of Uie American Revolution, State of 
New York, sent me programme;', recitationB, eonps, etc., and brought the matter 
before Alexander Hamilton Corps 162, Womans' Relief Corps, Department of New 
York, which very ([enerously sent me 10,000 small flacB and one 8 by 12 bunting 
flag. Meanwhile I gave out aongs, dialogues, tc., to the teachers who, in a most 
commendable and gratifying way cooperated with me. It was my plan to furnish 
every school child in the distric.'with a flag, i nd to have all, including those in the 
country, come into the town and take part in the exercises. The Ooaiio school 
board maile an appropriation tor music. Everything promised well. Then came a 
period of several weeks during which it rained almost incessantly, interruptii^ inter- 
course with Ponce andamong the towns. As a result I did not receive the flags until 
the morning of the day set for the exercises. The leader of the hand was unable to 
get to Coamo from Saunas where he lives, and practically no children were able to 
come in from the country. Heverthei' as, successful exeniises were held in all tlie 
towns. In Coamo the band played without its regular leader. At the end of the 
first part of the prc^ramme a heavy shower came up, driving ns into the Franklin 
school bnilding, where the exercises were concluded, though we were unable to have 
a street parade as planned. All songs and recitations were given in English gener- 
ally, in the case O: the recitations, followed bv a translation into Spanish, that the 
guests might derive more profit and pleasure irom the exercises. The children pro 
iionnced and enunciated tlie English with remarkable clearness, and at the end of 
the exercises expressions of delight and surpi^se, mingled with regret that the rain 
had interfered with carrying out the programme as originally planned, were heard 
on ail sides. 

Later I received 4,000 more small flags from Washiiy^on Camp, No. 6, P. O. S. of A., 
State of New Jersey, for Fourth of July exercises; but as the schools were already 
closed and the teachers dispersed, I did not consider it advisable to attempt to have 
any exercises on that day. The effects of such exercises are seen everywhere. The 
little flags which I allowed the children to keep are fastened to the walls of the 
houses, being often the only bit of ornament or brightness the house contains; and 
yonngand old can belieard singing our patriotic a ... 

matters sufficiently well in hand tr '"' "" ■""'" 



Respectfully submitted. 

Roger L. Con.int, Supervisor. 



School District No. S. 

PoNCB, P. R., JiUy IS, IHOS. 

Sir: I have the honor to submit the following report on the schools of the eighth 
district: 

The school year opened auspiciously, though the lack of school accommodations 
made necessary the re^ntding of many schools. Teachers were overwhelmed by the 
numbers seeking admittance. As far as possible pupils of the preceding year were 
given the preference, but where these failed to make their appearance during the first 
few days new applicants were admitted. The school supplies arrived promptly and 
teachers were enabled Xn organize their classes and arrange plans and pn^ammes 
that could be put in operation without delay. Some improvement had been made in 
furniture, but many schools were still without bookcases, teacher's tablesj and the 
necessary seats and desks. By an effort the board soon succeeded in placins book- 
cases and tables in the greater part of the schools, and as fast as patent desks were 
received from the department the benches and desks used in the glided schools were 
transferred to the rural schools, and we were able to "avoid seating pupils on the 
floor. The department has now promised a sufiicient number of desks to complete 
the seatii^ of the graded-schools at the beginning of the next school year. 

Owing to thelackof legally qualified feachersonly 39 schools were opened in Octo- 
ber. This number was increased during the year to 43, but rural schools remained 
closed, though some of the barrios in which these schools are located have approxi- 
mately 200 children of school age, and many petitions for schools have been filed. 
In securing grade teachers the board was more fortunate, and everv position created 
was filled. Early in October a kindergarten was established and placed in chai^ 
of a kindeni!arten specialist. So popular was this school found to be that an assistant 
had to be employed. Even with this aid the teacher found it impossible to admit 
all who applied. Another kindei^rtner will be employed next year and the 
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capacity of the school doubled. The pupils' range in ajre from 3 to S years, and 
some of them are developing wonderful oriKinality and power of perception. 

The McKinley rural school buildii^ which waa erected by the department was 
opened to the children of the barrio Septemljer 30, and the enrollment waa soon 
complete. A competent teacher of agriculture had been employed, and one half of 
the day waa designated for garden work while the other half was devoted to 
academic work. The school board had the garden fenced and plowed, but unfortu- 
nately the climatic conditions almost precluded gardening. No means of irrigation 
had been provided and there was no rainfall until about two-thirds of the school 
year had elapsed. The pupils have manifested special interest in their work and 
the first planting was carefully tended, water being carried from the river several 
rods distant, but without anv result whatever. Necessarily teaching was confineil 
to the schoolroom. At the tieRinning of the rainy season the garden was replanted 
and in a remarkablv short time vegetables were ready for use. The results have 
been very good, showing what the possibilities of the school will he when a system 
of irrigation shall have been introduced. The products of the garden are sold by 
the pupils and the proceeds will be devoted to the purchase ot a library for the use 
of the school. It is unnecessary to add that the keenest interest is evmc»i by the 
children in the accumulation of this fund. The practical benefits of this school 
have been recognized by the people, and it is to be regretted that more such have 
not been created throughout tne district. 

Another nev[ phase of the educational work has been the inauguration of a night 
school, w hich was opened December 9 with two teachers in chai^. The aynnta- 
miento had been conductuig a small nijjht school, and, being over ready to coof^rate 
with the department in its effort to uplift the people, it voted to transfer this school, 
w ith its corresponding appropriation of ^10, to the school board. The two schools 
were merged into one with increased advantage for both. The classes of this school 
are uomposed of earnest young people of both sexes whose circumstances compel 
them to devote the dav to some occupation, and who gladly embra^ this opportu- 
niH tor self-improvement. So great was the number of applications made that 
another teacher was supplied and another room equipped. The three schoolrooms 
have a seating capacity of 108, and at the close ot the third week 217 applications 
had been recordeil. The school closed with a waiting list of 138, from which it is 
evident that it should he duplicated in this city. It may be interesting to note that 
amoM these pupils tailors exceed in number, and next in order come shoemakers 
and carpenters. Among the girls seamstresses predominate, followed closely by 
servant giris. About two-thirds of the applicants can neither read nor write. On 
the other hand, one class was able to begin with tliird-grade work and is now doing 

fourth-grade work. ^, _. .^ ^ 

Neither the graded schools nor the rural schools have had the seating capacity to 
accommodate all of the applicants. Children's names were registered in the order 
in which applications were made, and new names for the roll books were always 
drawn from these lists; yet at the close of the year 786 names are found on the 
waiting lists. This is probably one-half of those who desired school privileges, but 
who knew of the overcrowded cimdition of the schools and so did not apply. The 
four graded schools, comprising 21 schoolrooms, together with the kindei^rten, have 
had an enrollmentof 1,252 children, while the number enrolled in the rural schools 
reached 1,-^15- . ,...,,. . . - .- j 

We are glad to state that the erection of three school buildings is in projection, and 
the ayuntamiento has purchased the lot on which two of them will be built. The 
three will perhaps accommodate flOO children. There are 27 school buildings in use, 
and only one is the property of the municjpality. All other buildings, with the excep- 
tion ot the McKmley rural school building, which is the property ot the people of 
Porto Rico, are rented and have requited an expenditure by the school board of 
$3,098.78 for the nine school months. During the school year the board has expended 
$14 327.44, and yet the schpols have only the most essential equipment. 

Of the 46 teachers employed 7 are Americans; with theexceptionof thekindergart- 
ner and the agriculturist, these have been engaged in teaching Enghsh. The native 
teachers are for the greater part interested in their work and thoroughly alive to the 
necessity for the better preparation for their duties as teachers; but it is to be r*«ret- 
ted that a few have not caught the true spirit of education. They have not reahzed 
that education means character building, and that they can not hope to inculimte 
right principles while they permit their pupils to see that they themselves are dis- 
honest in their work. In contrast to these are some teachers whose persona! inllu- 
ence is exceptionally good, and who sacrifice both their time and their money for the 
improvement of their schools. ^ v u 

While the progress in elaes work has been slow m many places, there nave t)een 
some remarkable cases of advancement. The English work in two rural schools is 
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particularly worthy of u 

nity to study the language and the pronunciation is faulty, yet there are pupih 
can read and translate readily in the First Reader and who write accurately from dic- 
tation. Though there has been some complaint about the amount of number work 
required by ffie course of Btudy for the first year, some of the first-year pupils have 
more than completed this work. As in all other phases of the work, much depends 
upon the teacner. One of the greatest difficulties which we have had to overcome 
was the disposition on the part of some teachers to overlook the necessity for origi- 
nality of thought and individual work. In neatness of written work much improve- 
ment has been made. During the year tardiness has been almost eliminated, and the 
average monthly attendance has been increased almost 16 percent. Two rural schools 
have the remarkable record of having a percentage of attendance of 100 one month. 
Pupils are becoming imbued with the idea that absence means loss to them, and we 
sometimes find children in school who are too ill to be away from home. Many are 
willing to undei^^ privations in order to attend school. One boy in a rural school 
breaks stone on the road after school hours, and by this means earns sufficient to buy 
his dinner, which is his one meal. Ni^ht-school pupils, sometimes attend without 
any evening meal, as they are not dismissed from work until almost the hour for 
opening theschool. There are some girls in the day schools whose assistance in sew- 
ing is needed to (Mutribute to the family support. This means less to eat and less to 
wear, yet those who make these sacrifices are seldom heard complaining. 

Throughout the district the greatest interest is shown in the celebration of the 
national holidays and all educational meetings. Usually each school conducts its 
own exercises in its own building and has a l^Tge attendance of parents and friends. 

The most memorable occasion of the year was the educational conference held 
March 20, and for this the board secured the use of the theater. The commissioner 
of education was assisted in this conference by Dr. James E. Russell and Dr. C. Han- 
ford Henderson, and the conference was not only an intellectual treat, but of great 
practical good to the teachers. Two sessions were held and the theater was tilled 
with an enthusiastic audience. 

The close of the year was marked by the first public school graduation exercises 
ever held on the island. Eighteen boys and girls had completed the course of study 
and received certificates. The exercises were held in the alcaldia, the alcalde pre- 
siding. The address was delivered by Mr. Domenech, a member of the house of 
delegates. This graduation has not only been an incentive to the succeeding grades, 
bat it has demonstrated the natural ability of the boys and girls of Porto Eico and 
the efficacy of our system of public instruction, and has made necessary the estab- 
lishing of a high school, which will be organized at the beginning of another school 

Respectfully, Jean L. Ankroh, 

.Sw/HTVIfilll-. 

Hon. SAHrEL M. Linosav, 

t.'ommixsion^ of Educolioii, San Juun, 1'. R. 

School DiMrmcT So. 9. 

Yauco, p. E., Augua IS, 19QS. 

Dear Sir: I beg to submit a report on school work in this district during the past 
school year. This report is not intended to be official. To give an official report I 
need numerous facts and details which 1 do not possess. As my appointment as 
supervisor has been made this summer it will be impossible to give the data from 
experience. Nor is it possible to avail myself of statistics on file in my office, because 
I find them incomplete. Uijder such conditions a supervisor's report from me 
would be comprised of necessity of material which, indeed, might be true, yet to 
which I would not subscribe my name. For these reasons, I content myself with 
giving a r^sum^ of what I recall of the graded schools of Yauco, of which I was 
principal last year. 

There are two buildings in Yauco which are used for school purposes. One is a 
large schoolhouse of six departments, well ventilated and commodious; the other, 
the newly constructed Columbus Graded School, which contains four departments. 

When the schools were opened at the beginning of the year there were eight 
graded and one principal school. Shortly a kindei^arten and an evening school 
were opened, so tftat our total enrollment was almost 575 pupils. I had nine native 
assistants, each in charge of a graded school, one American teacher of English, and 
an American in charge of the kindergarten. Later I B«cceede<l in securing an addi- 
tional teacher of English, 

Apparently little had been attempted by the principal of the previous year to have 
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some means of classification to facilitate the reopening of schools. The childi'en 
had not been assigned to grades nor had they been told to return to their respective 
sehoois. With the aid of some native teachers I effected hastily a jireliminarv clas- 
sification. This division was, of course, imperfect. Nevertheless, by careful sifting 
ft satisfactory reclassification was made during the month of October which was pre- 
served with few changes for the rest of the year. 

The kindergarten school was, as far as possible, a distinctly American institution, 
which provoked much enthusiasm. Bending to this enthusiasm of the town, I had 
this school divided into two departments, the children of one department attending 
morning sessions, those of the other attending afternoon sessions. Two sessions of 
three honrs each, daily, I concluded was too great a strain for the little ones. 
Moreover, I was able by the new arrangement to accommodat* a greater number — 
about 10 per cent of those who desired to enter. The school was not a real success 
as a kindergarten, due solely to an unfortunate lack of fcindei^arten material. As 
the department failed to famish us with such material, we were limited to our pri- 
vate purchases and our ingenuity. 

An evening school was opened in which 50 young people at once enrolled. This 
school at the close of the year was composed of a cls«3 which, with a few exceptions, 
was completely different from the class at beginning, owii^ to the tact that many 
secured employment in the Central of Guanica or in other towns and were unable to 
attend. There is enough enthusiasm for three or four such schools. 

At the beginning our graded schools consisted of four grades. With the arrival 
of Dr. Brumbaugh's course of study a fifth grade was at once formed. So rapid has 
been the prepress that we shall open in the fall with a seventh grade. This escejj- 
tionalprogresswaadue to some ex tent toa desire to excel on the part of the teachers 
and to the general ef^femess to learn on the part of the children. In the higher 
grades this eagerness was stimulated by use of approbation cards. These were 
given weekly to those pupils whose attendance, deportment, and application were 
perfect for the week and who had not rendered a culpably imperfect lesson. Such 
cards, it is clear, are withhi reach of all. As weeks passed it resulted that the com- 
petition became interestingly keen. As prizes for those holdine in June the greater 
number of cards were offered works in English, among them Boys of '76, Irving's 
Sketch Book, Poor Boys Who Became Famous. 

It speaks at once well both for pupils and teachers of English to be able to state 
that there are school children in Yauco who can appreciate now works in English. 
To be sure, the teachers of English la**ed knowledge of Spanish, bnt the necessity 
of making themselves understood at-companied by the acute observation of the 

Supil, and coupled with fhe fact that most of the native teachers know consiilerable 
Inglish, brought about the desired end, the acquisition of English by the pupil. 

Generally speakii^, the corjis of teachers here was generally cooil. Every week 
we held a pedagogical conference, which I invited the rural teachers to attend. At 
these conferences we discussed in an impromptu way any dubious point which may 
have appeared during the previous week or might come up in the future. Fre- 
quently I gave a lesson in English, following whicn would be a lecture by one of the 
teachers. These school meetings were popular and very instructive. 

On the whole. I consider the Porta Rican child fully the equal of his northeni 
companion. He is intelligent, diligent, observant, possesses a goo<l, retentive mem- 
ory, and fair reasoning power. I find in him an instinctive fondness of study which 
the American has to acquire bj; continued study. All he asks for is the opirortunity. 
Now that this is extended to him, he tries to accept it, although in many eases he is 
ill fed and ill clothed. 

On two occasions in the jiast year the school children participated in civic parades. 
The first was in welcome to the governor upon his first visit to Yauco. I inclose 
under separate cover a copy of Cdlier's Weekly containing a pictoral reproduction 
of the governor's trip, by which you will observe that the views illustratii^ school 
childreii were taken in Yauco. 

One other maniiestation wm on Flag Day, or, rather, the Sunday following, as the 
exercises had been postponed on account of rain. This, too, was on a most elabor- 
ate scale. I was given a detachment of 30 members of the insular police in chai^ 
of Captain Diaz. The entire force of firemen, some two. hundred, turned out with 
Chief^ Lucas at their hea<l. In the rear brought up the carriages containing mem- 
bers of the school board, the alcalde, members of the ayuntamiento, and pri\'ate 
individuals. After marching through the principal streets we wended our way to 
the immense storehouse of Egozcue. Fully three thousand persons were within the 
building when the alcade, Don Antonio Mariani, made his address of welcome. Then 
there were recitations in English and 8i>anish In honor of the flag, and the sin^ng en 
masse of patriotic airs, at the close of which refreshments were served to the children. 
In no town of Porto Rico was Flag Day more fittingly observed than in Yauco. 
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The following Sunday, June 22, we had in Yauco a performance in English giveii 
by the public sehool children, the facts of which I have alreadv treated at length in 
a previous communication. It was a most ominous closing o"f the academic year. 

IS expected. 



Last fall I used to visit with aome frequency the house of Gen. Antonio Mattel. 
Mr. Mattel is a, very active man, and had received from Barcelona numerous oper- 
ettas of one act each, auitable for children. Almost every evening there was a 
rehearsal, in which fookpart from eight to twelve girls. My evenings there were 
enjoyably passed and I kept adding to my knowledge of Spanis'h. About New Year's 
the thought occurred to me, why not make a change and try t« have the children 
learn a similar operetta in EMlieh? I consulted wifli Miss Anna B. Willson, one of 
pally to amuse the children ana incidentally to reciprocate in English what they had 
my teachers of English, and she kindly volunteered her support. My idea was princi- 
onered me in Spanish. 

In the course of a month I received from the States The Fairy of the Fountain, a 
simple operetta in two acts, with aimple, yet catchy music. The plot was not deep. 

A poor old lady had two daughters, one haughty and of flery disposition, the other 
meek and affectionate. One night both daughters dreamed that they were to be 
married to princes, and the following morning the elder, Inst^d of obeying her 
mother, spent her time decking herself for the prince's arrival. The younger and 
wiser consulted with her mother and thoi^ht no more of it, realizing that it was 
only a dream. Later in the day the elder daiffihter goes to the fountain to get water 
for her aged mother. The girt is angry. A ftiiry appears, disguised as an old hag, 
and asks for water, which the girl refuses. For this the old ni^ vows vengeance. 
At this point a prince appears, who, tireil of hunting, comes to rest on the green about 
the foTintMn. He meets the pretty girl and speaks to her. She, full of ecstacy, tries 
to reply, but instead! of words frogs and toads fall from her lips. Such was the 
fairy's vengeance. 

Some time after, the younger daughter appears at the fountain on a similar errand 
and the fairy repeats her test. Di^uiaed she pleads for water, which the girl offers 
with overflowing generosity and affection. After drinking she discloses her identity 
and informs the good daughter that her greateat wiah will be fulfilled. The daugh- 
ter thought not of princes but of the pli^e which was pursuing her sister and asks 
that it be taken away. The fairy, doubly content, grants the one and offers the other. 
Suddenlv the prince again appears with his huntsmen and is amazed to find another 
maid BO beautiful. Uiiable to contain himself he addresses her and as she repliea 
diamonds and roses fall from her mouth. Rejoicing, the prince accepts her as his 
bride. At this instant the elder returns to express humbly her grutifude and tooffer 
congratulations. 

Of course the first task was to study the parts of the play that the characters of 
the actors m^ht lie suited to the rdles. Aa a stimulus two persons were selected to 
compete tor each part. For the first- fortnight they read their parts and practiced 
songs. Owing to the small range of the voice of the Porto Eican, it was nenesaary in 
several instances to transpose the music. I was very fortunate in thia to have at my 
diaposition the services of Mile. Alice de Parfoume, a young French lady who pos- 
sesses a quite profound knowledge of music. 

By the beginning of March we had our first rehearsal. It was most ordinary, for 
the material was still raw. But it was suflicient to give me hoj* that I might give a 
performance to the school children at the end of the school year. 

The townspeople grew enthusiastic, for it was the first time that such an attempt 
had been made, they s^d, in Yauco. In tact, it was found difficult to hold private 
rehearsals. Much greater then was the enthusiasm when it was learned that never 
before in the hiatorj' of Porto Eico had an attempt been made to give a performance 
in English, New dance music was sent from the Sliites. A chorus was formed of 
24 girls of the schools to sing and give exhibition figure drills. Theae drills, a novel 
and interesting feature, were directed by Misa Willaon. 
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As days rolled on our ideas enlarged themselves until we decided to give a grand 
performance. With this view the making of costumee waa tiegun in May. I sent to 
the States for various articles unobtainable here and with the aid of special fashion 
platfifi from Paris very original and artistic gowns and uniforms were secured. _ It 
was the first time tliat the tailors and dressmakers were engaged in ai> undertaking 
HO fwitaslie. And in order that there might be a fitting souvenir, I had printed 
pr^rammes de luxe which cost $45. 

There was no stJwe in town, nor liail large enough for the company and the 
expected audience. J overcame this difficulty by constructing a stage 30 feet wide 
and equally deep. My mechanics were public-school boys directed by a carpenter of 
the town. For scenery I put to use that of two social clubs of Yauco. Jveverthe- 
less, the fore and back ground and four side pieces were const-ructed specially. The 
eeUrng and walls of the opera house were decorated with a profusion of American 
flags and tropical j>alms, decked here and there with banners of France, Spahi, Ger- 
many, Italy, Cuba, and Pori» Rico, which represented the different nationalities of 
which the population is composed. 

The date fixed for the performance was June 17, the one hundred and twenty- 
seventh anniversary of the battle of Bunker Hill. Unfortunately, the weather during 
the first halt of June was so inclement that the date of performance was postponed 
until the following Sunday, June 22. 

Sunday was one of those rare June days. At 7 p. m. the doors were opened. 
Shortly came a detachment of 25 firemen and "10 policemen to do special duty. 
For ushers I had trained 6 of the larger schoolboys. Bo many came from Ponce 
and surrounding towns to see the periorr"""'" **""* '''• "-^ 



that the attendance itself w 



a big 



At exactly half past 8 the Oocolia orch^tra, of Ponce, b^ii to play the overture. 
Three hours later the production of tlie Fairy of the Fountain was history. The suc- 
cess was complete. The work of the children was marvelous — far better than my 
fondest expectations. With one or two slight exceptions, the English was faultless. 
The impersonations were excellent, the singing admirable, the chorus drills exceed- 
ingly clever; in short, every scene, almost every_ movement, was encored._ To one 
not present the account of the work of the children would seem incredible. At 
every turn there were congratulations and frank confessions that it was the grandest 
spectacle of the kind the town had ever had. Nor had there ever been in the his- 
tory of Yauco so laige and cosmopolitan a gatherii^ at a social event. Political and 
personal prejudices seemed to have been smothered in that event so thoroughly 
American. 

The following Tuesday we gave a matinee for the children, which was attended 
by all the children. The Yaucoans felt so proud and enthusiastic they wanted me 
to lake the company to Ponce for a performance in that city. This I declined, being 
satisfied in having my hopes so well realizeil in Yauco. The spirit, however, still 
lives, and to-day we have in Yauco two amateur companies, one of school children, 
one of adults, who are rehearsing and wlio hope that I shall attempt to repeat this 
fall the task of last spring. 



School District No. 10. 

San German, P. R., Ji'ly 15. 190i 
Sir: I have the honor to submit the annual report for the school year 1901-2. 
To give an idea of the growth of the number of schools and pupils enrolled in i 
district I present the following table of statistics: 
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The figures under 1899 are for the school year ending June 30, 19S9, and refer to the 
last year under the Spanish ayptein." In this connection it must be said, however, 
that the number of pupils given that year refers to the pupils that had been in attend- 
ance at some time during the year, and does not mean the number of pupils actually 
enrolled at the end of the year. The figures under 1902 are for the month of March 
and include one evenii^f school.- 

Uuder the new law the local boards have been able to comply better with their 
duties. The two causes that up to the present school year seriously hampered the 
work ot the boards, via, lack ot^funds and lack of teachera, have been overcome. 

The municipalities of San German, Cabo Eojo, and Maricao set aside 20 per cent 
of their respective budgets for school purposes. Due to this fact, these boards have 
been able to pay all expeosee and have a balance in the treasury at the end of the 
year. In Lajas the municipality gave only 16i per cent of its budget to the school 
board. Consequently, the boarH is badly in debt at the present time. 

The board of San German has done all in its power to better the conditions of the 
schools. Before the board began to receive funds from the municipality the presi- 
dent personally advanced money for repairs and material. The records and accounts 
have been kept in a neat and business-like manner by the secretary and treasurer. 

The personal interest and attention given to school matters have been most laudable. 
In Cabo Eojo a great deal has been done through the personal efforts of the presi- 
dent, but he has not been properly assisted by the members. 

In Ijijas and Maricao the actions of the boards have been conspicuous for their 
slownesf^. The I^ajas board was diwwuraged from the start by the lack of funds. 



There are in all 5 buildings for town schools and 31 tor rural schools. 

San German has 2 gradedrschool building— the T.ongfellow School, erected by the 
department, and the Antonio Martinez Sdiool, donated by a lady of that name. 
This latter building, if properly repwred, is large enough for eight or nine schools. 
At present there are six. The board has spent several hundred dollars m repairs, 
includii^ new floors, plastering, painting, and stopping leaks in the roofs. The out- 
houses in this building are in a tad sanitary condition and should be condemned. 

The rent of the rural schools was rtused and demands made on the owners for 
proper repairs. These repairs we cooiplied with in nearly every case. A coat or two 
of whitewashing and repturs on the roots, doors, and shutter^ have greatly improved 
the schools in appearance and condition. To these thii^ has been added in many 
cases a flower garden cared for by the children, under the teaoher'sdirection, and on 
the whole our rural schoolhouses have received such distinguishing marks that they 
are no longer mistaken for the wayside rumshops, with their unpleasant eurrotmd- 

The gradetl school at Oabo Rojo is in a very unsatisfactory condition. It is not 
large enough to properlv install the schools of the town and there is such a scarcity 
of hopes that no other'building can be obtained. A new schoolhouse for this town 
is an indispensable necessity. 

The graded school at Lajas is in such a bad condition that it should be condemned. 
The board is paying far more house rent than any private person would do. Still, 
during hard rains this house oflera little shelter, the bolts on the doors are not safe, 
there are loose boards, there is need ot steps lea<iing to the back door, and the out- 
houses are in a wretched condition. Yet, ae far as I know, the board has done noth- 
ing to compel the owner to reptur this house, nor has an effort been made to find a 
diSerent house. 

The graded school at Maricao is a solid brick building divided into three laige 
rooms, which are amcmg the very best in the district. 

FURNITURE AND BQCIPMENT. 

When it can be said that one-half ot the schoolrooms ot this district are equipped 
with American desks against none three years ago it shows that the improvement in 
this respect has been remarkable. 

Inchiding the furniture placed in the school buildings erected by the department 
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the number of desks sent out hy the department to the various muniripaiitiee is aa 
folio wb: 

San German - - - 'll^ 

CaboEojo -- -- ---- f}^ 

Lajas ^^^ 

llarieao - 10^ 

Total : 1.0S9 

Besides these desks there were received 36 kindergarten chairs. 

This new furniture is not only appreciated by the boards and teachers, but tar 
more by the pupils themselves. Good furniture is a decided aid to better discipline 
and better achool work. 

With few exceptions the rural schools are provided with long benches and desks, 
and in some cases there are not enough of these. 

All the schools are provided with bookcases or boxes tor storing the books. Mancao 
and San German have made the best provision for the schools in this respect. The 
Cabo Boio board has furnished caaes made of rough boards, some painted, others 
not, while at Lajas the boxes and cases are neither attractive in appearance nor very 
useful for tlie purpose for which they were intended. 

The San German board has provided for each rural school a blackboard 3 feet wide 
and 12 feet long, with a chalk tray running the whole length. These boards are 
covered with r<3l cloth, thus making a ^-ery serviceable Mdtothe teacher in his work. 
In tbe graded schools this cloth has been mounted on the walls of the r^ijective 

It is matter of regret that many of our schools still lack a supply of pure, healthy 
drinking water. The San German board is the only one in this district that has 
ma<le an effort to give the school children filtered drinking water. 



The supply of books and material for the schools has been very liberal. No effort 
has been spared to give the schools what was needed in this line. Fi^s have also 
been supplied to all schools. Teachers and pupils have come to look upon the flag 
as a nereasary adjunct to the school. 

When it is considered that out of 58 teachers employed in this district durii^ the 
past year 24 had had no previous experience in teachit^, the great drawback from 
whi»m the school work has suffered becomes at once apparent These inexperienced 
teachera have required a larae amount of instruction m organizing and conducting 
their schools.and have tested the supervisor's patience to the utmost. To offset their 
inexperience many cajne equippedT with a good stock of good will, industry, and 
willingness to do as thev were directed. 

With very few exceptions they have done as well as could be expected from them 
considering their previous environment and preparation. In many cases where the 
work was not acceptable, the supervisor frankly told the teachers that they would 
not be accepted as teachers for the coming year unless they attended the summer 
course at the Insular Normal School. Twenty of the rural teachers from this district 
are now taking the summer course. 

With the advent of the new furniture the discipline has improved, but there are 
stilt teachers, who with their good rooms and good furniture have f^ed to implant 
good discnpiina There has been some improvement in method, but there is still 
much to be done in this direction. Teacliers imagine and claim that they work 
hard, forgetting that the teacher's work can only be judged by its results. 

The amount of enei^^y that is wasted in our schoolrooms is surprisingly great. 
While the teachera are making such improvement in their work as can be reason- 
ably expected, the question of getting a full coris of good teachers will only l« 
solved by the normal school. 

The cbai^ that the pupils are hard to manage and hard to teach is frequently 
brought by teachers. As a matter of fact there are few teachers who thoroughly 
understand their pupils and know how to maniffie them. The children of Porto 
Eico are naturally bright and willing to learn. There are few indeetl who do not 
do well when properly treated and properly taught. The samples of work show 
that their progress has been very satisfactory considering the conditions under which 
they were tai^ht. 
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Of the two asi'icultural selioola in this district only one w; 
The eapply of toola for these schools in not euitable. The c 

posed a fundamental knowledge among the pupils which is nO"s.o..=^u,, »...,.. ...^w w 
deal out as definite knowledge things which for the present can only be matters of 
experimentation. . 

One of the agricultural teachers left in Marc'h and his work was continued by a 
Porto Rican teacher with fair success. He deaen-es to be appointed to an agricul- 
tural school next year. Aa matters stand now the school at Lajas should be contin- 



jgricultural school and the one at Cabo Rojo had beat be conducted as a 

To close the year's work public exercises were held in San Gennan, Uabo Rojo, 
and Maricao. thev were attended by people of all classes who showed the great^t 
interest in the proceedings. In Maricao all the stores closed at noon in honor of the 
day. The local boards contributed liberallv to make theseclosing exercises a success. 

In closing this report let it be aaid that the work of the schools as a whole was far 
more satisfactory than in the preceding years. There isa constant demand for more 
schools. The interest and enthusiasm of teachers, pupils, and the jieople in general 
has not subsided. 

EeapectfuUy submitted. 



firnooi. Distort No. 11. 

May.!.;!!!/, Jiwe SO, iriOS. 
Sm: Following instructions received, I beg to transmit herewith my suiiiual report 
for 1901-2. 
At the close of last year conditions were as follows: 

1. Total population of the district - 63, 505 

2. Number of municipalities in same ^ 

3. Number of schoola open "a 

4. Number of teachers employed (including seven Americans) o» 

5. Number of pupils enrolled (1,494 male, 1,114 female) 2,608 

6. Average daily attendance -" 37. 2 

7. Per cetit of pupils enrolled attending daily 79-0 

8. Per cent of total population enrolled in schools ■+. 1 

For comparative statistics of present year, pleaae refer to report of statistical clerk. 

School funds expended durhig present year: 



Mayaguez., 



. $7,409.6 



Atl^co - 1.026,86 

Lh9 Marias - i48. II 

Approximate municipal cost per pupjl enrolled: 

Mayague?. ■ 3. 50 

LiwMaria^!"!!"--^-^'- - ^-^ 

It will be aeen that the increase of teachers is only six, this being the full number 
we were entitled to on a pro rata basis. Of the 65 teachers at present employed, 45 
are married, 3 are colored, and their aven^ age is 32 years. Thirty per cent of the 
pupils enrolled are colored. In addition to the day sehoois we have, at Mayaguez, 
three night schools— two maintained by the departmentof education and one by the 
school boartl. , .,,„,., , j 

At the begiuwing of the year changes were made with the Bnghah teachers, and 
an additional one was granted to this district. General conditions have improved 
this year. Schoolhouses are better equipped, suppii«! are more plentiful, school 
boards are more active, teachers are more studious and efficient, pupils are happier 
and mqre thoughthil. ... ... . , 

Modern schoolhouses have been erected in each municipality, public sentiment 
is more favorable, and the position of the supervisor has been improved. Roada 
have been constructed and repaired. 

This district has been enriched by the erection at Mayaguez of a commodious 
achoolhouse, well equipped, and of two agricultural schools. These buildings have 
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served the double purpose of making the work of teacher and pupil easier and more 
agreeable, and, by giving the people an idea of what a schoolhouse should be, have 
created a universal wish to have more of them. Progress has been observed in the 
character of the work of teachers and pupils. 

Specimen blanks sent out by the department of education, to be tilled in by the 
pupils at the beginning and end of the year, show a decided improvement in every 
particular. Old-fashioned methods of teaciiing seem to die hard, and they are still 
observable to a jjreater or less extent in most of the schools. There are a number of 
teachers who, although doing their best, have proved incapable, and will soon have 
to be replaced by more efficient workers. I^clt of attention to details ia generally 
observable, and superficial teaching is too <x>mmon. Arithmetic ie badly taught 
throughout the district. The reading lesson is gone throi^h too hurri^ly, and fre- 
quently iacica the preparatory explanation. The study period ia anfruitful, because 
Spila are not shown how to study, and this may be said also of the general lesson, 
uidwriting is especially good. The vertical style has been generallv adopted. 

As noticed in previous reports, the pupils are endowed with excellent memories 
and vivid imaginations, but they are weak thinkers and poor reaeouers. It is verv 
difficult to obtain a direct and concise answer to a question. Their musical capabili- 
ties are excellent and under favorable circumstances they aiug correctly and sweetly. 
Reproduction and composition work shows a too close adherence to the words of the 
text-book; or elae contains auperfiiious expreBsions that have no bearing on the 
subject. A pupil who wrote an excellent essay on Geoi^e Washington fail»i miser- 
ably in the description of an ordinary chair. Discipline, althoii^h improved, leaves 
much to be desir^. 

I note iiiiprovenient in the pupils in regard to independence, tboughtfiilnees, 
cleanliness, health, obedience, andT respectfulness. The faces of the pupils brighten 
as the English lesson approaches, and the prepress universally achieved in tliat 
language is very encouraging, reflecting great credit on the pupils and their teachers. 
There is a coniplete ignorance of the rudiments of civics. In spite of defects, dis- 
advantages, ana difficulties, the Porto Eican children compare very favorably with 
any with whom I have been brought in contact. The most rapid progress is observ- 
able between the ages of 8 and 12 years. 

I am glad to relate that I have not had notice of the expulsion from school of any 
child, and corporal punishment has not been administered to ray knowledge. No 
school has had to be closed on account of sickness, and deaths have been scarce. 
Every teacher and pupil attending our public schools has been vaccinated. 
. Unsuitable schoolhouses and the intense heat make the indulgenc* in outdoor 
games inconvenient and, perhaps, unwise. The older children generally avail them- 
selves of the privilege of taking the lesson books home, where very frequently they 
are employed to enlighten some less fortunate companion. 

During the months of November, December, and January, due this year to the 
exeeptionaily heavy rains and the gathering in of the cofiee crop, the attenaance at the 
rural schools declined considerably. This was especially noticeable at Las Marias, 
where the intense poverty and bad roads always make regular attendance somewhat 
difficult. 

All special holidays have been regularly observed throughout the district. When- 
ever possible a procession of school children has paraded the town, and, on all 
occasions, special exereises have been held and the public invited to participate. 

Washington's Birthday and Flag Day are our favorites. On 'these occasions at 
Mayaguez, thanks to the hearty cooperation of officials and public, we can always 
count upon having a full theater and an enthusiastic and intelligent display of patri- 
otism. Theschoolchidrenalwavscoiitributeavariedandinterestingprceramine; and 
their behavior ia exemplary, "ihe dedication of Farrt^t graded scnool was a nota- 
ble day in the educational histoiy of this city. The brief ceremony on the morning 
of March 18 was opened by Dr. F. Basora. the worthy president of the school board, 
who welcomed the commissioner and guests. Dr. S. M. Lindsay, commissioner of 
education, then dedicated the building, which was received by the mayor, Mr. 
Fajardo, amid the applause of the audience. There were present on the platform 
the Dra. Henderson and Russell (guests of Dr. Lindsay), Rev. H. McConnick (Rio 
Piedras), Mr. F. A. Martinez (field supenisor), and many prominent citizens n-om 
the surrounding country. The school children and teachers who were lined up in 
front of the building, which was profusely decorated, contributed patriotic songs to 
the music of the municipal band. 

At the close of this short service the whole party marched in procession to the 
neighboring theater, where an etffier crowd of school children and adults awaited 
■' ' ». Thesi ' ' - -^ ' 



the advertised special exereises. The speeches of Drs. Lindsay, Russell, and Hen- 
derson were entnusiastically received, and have been productive of much good in 
this district. This being tne first visit of the commissioner to Mayaguez, he spoke 
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of the work and iDtentiona of the deifartment of education, and arouaed the confi- 
dence and sympathy of the people with its work. The practical speeches of Drs. 
Henderson and Euss'ell created interest in new phases of educational worli. A slteteh 
of the life and achievements of the celebrated admiral (Farragiit) in whose honor 
the school is named was given by Dr. Gandier (Mayagiiez), member of the local 
school hoard. The speeches were interspersed with aongs and recitations by the school 
children. 

On March 12 MayaRnez was honored by receiving the first visit of our honorable 
governor, Mr. William H. Hunt, and on this occasion the school children contributed 
flieir tiill share in according him a hearty welcome. 

Teachers' pertagosdcal conferences have been held during the year at Mayaguez 
and Anasco. Every teacher in the district was assigned a subject, the best of which 
were read and discussed at the meeting. In response to the invitation of the super- 
visor many of the lending citizens attended, who expressed themselves highly satis- 
fied with the work performed by the local corps of teachers. Advantage of this 
opiwrtunity was taken by the supervisor to solicit the sympathy and cooperation of 
the people with the department of education and to remmd them of their obligations 
to the public schools. We were disappointed at the nonarrival of the field super- 
visor, Mr. A. F. Martinez, who was unavoidably detained from being present. 

These conferences atimalated the teachers to take a higher view of their work, and 
demonstrated the necessity of increased self-culture thus proving very beneficial to 
all who participated. 

After the sad death of the lamented President, William McKinley, 1..500 school 
children cheerfully contributed I cent each to the memorial fund. This spontaneous 
exhibition of love and respect to the memory of one whom they had been justly led 
to r^»rd as their friend and benefactor was very touching, the more so because 
most of the little donors were very poor. The great cruelty exhibited in Porto Eieo 
to the dumb animals led to tbe organization in our schools of a branch of the Band 
of Mercy, and now some 500 children wear the ornate badge of that worthy society. 
Throngh the kindne^ of friends in the States, and at home, we have been able to 
establish a small circnlating school library, and I now take this opportunity of 
respectfully soliciting donations for the same. 

The school boards seem disposed to act in harmony with the wishes of the depart- 
ment of education, and to further the best interests of the schools; although, from 
lack of necessary funds, they have not been able to accomplish great improvements. 
Withan increased budget they might advanti^eonsly keep the schools open a month 
loi^r, which seems to be the wish of parents and pupils alike. Deducting from the 
school year holidays and wet days, the actual days attended by tbe majority of 
pupils are about 160. 

The English teachers (American) have accomplished good results in the school- 
room, and, generally speaking, have harmonized with the people and creditably 
advanced American ideas in tneir respective communities. 

My experience has proved the teaching of the first grade by an American who 
does not know Spanish to be a ftulnre. In my judgment, the whole time of the 
English teacher can most profitably be employed in teachii^ the English lat^uage 
only — anless she be well versed in both languages. 

Whenever possible I think the teaching of ail the grades might be in both lan- 
guages. The rural teachers have very few opportunities of acquiring the English 
language, yet they manage to teach a little, and frequently the pupils read it more 
correctly than their own. A frood English dictionary in addition to the one they 
have and a visit from time to time of trie English toacher would prove helpful to the 
rural teachers. 

Due to the fact that the principal of the graded schools must devote much of this 
time to the teaching of tbe highest grade, there is a manifest deficiency in the grad- 
ing of the pupils. In schools of more than six rooms I think it would be well to 
provide an assistant, so that the principal can attend more to the classifying of the 
pupils and the harmonizing of methods employed by the auxiliary teachers. 

The very varied interpretation of the course of study has proved a disadvantage. 
One first-grade teacher was found giving higb-school lessons in botany and physi- 
olt^. Perhaps the chief reason for the poor results achieved by many teachers is 
the total lack of a knowledge of child psychology. 

The circulation of pedagowcal books by the department of education during the 
past year has proved of untold benefit to some of the teachers. I am glad to report 
. that there is an increasing desire on tbe part of most of the teachers to continue 
studying. 

At the recent general examination in the English language about half the teachers 
presented themselves, but only very few were able to sticcessfully cope with the 
programme. 
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This district ha? two agricultural schools— one at Anaaco and the other at Las 
Manas. Both are aplendidly situated, the former in a suear-caue valley and the lat- 
ter up in the hills aniongat the coHee plants. For lack of local support in one case 
and of a suitable teacher in the other, no agricultural work has been accompliehed. 
id plenty of local support if these schools are 

j„ct for which they were created. i 

y estimation we can not have too much industrial work introduced into our 
Porto Rican public schools; the harmonious development of head, heart, and hand 
should be our endeavor. The inauguration at Mayaguez of an industrial school will 
soon be a pleasant reality, and a high school will be provided just as soon as we are 
ready for it. 

Of^the candidates examined during the year for teachers' certificates, few have 
been successful, and I attribute this not to any lack of intelligence on their part, but 
rather to the scarcity of suitable books or a too hurried preparation. 

The young people sent from this district to the States to study are all doing credit- 
able work and express themselves as being highly delighted witli their treatment 
and surroundings. 

On Mav SO the school siipervisors, after attending the impressive dediiution of the 
Insular Normal School at Rio Piedras, met in conference at San Juan. 

Every phase of school work was freely and fully discussed, and in consequence 
some of the defects of the present school system will probably be remedied and such 
new plans as experience has proved advisable adopted. 

Respectfully submitted. 

John Mei.z.owen, Siiperi:isoi: 

Hon. F. M. Lindsay, 

CommimoneT of ijduf-ilion, SanJv.an, P. H. 



School IhnTiut-r So. 12. 

Ar.L-.^Dii.T.A, P. R., yUifpiH I, 1903. 
Dbab Sin: 1 have the honor to submit herewith my m)ort on the district of 
Aguaditla. It is necessarily incomplete on some points, as I have served as super- 
visor of this district only since the aist of January, 1902, after the death of my pre- 
decessor, Mr. Stanley W. Bortiee. 

This district is composed of five municipalities— A giiadi 11a, Aguada, Moca, Rincon, 
and San Sebastian The tollowing table shows the number of schools open during 
the past year, in connection with the population and area of the district: 
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This represents an increase of 25.53 per cent over the number of schools open last 
year (47), However,thebarrioswithout schools (44 in number, as the table sliows) , 
contain a population of over 30,000, or approximately 5,000 children of school age 
without any opportunity to attend school. Moreover, many of the barrios which at 

Eresent have one school contain children sufficient to fill four or five schoofe. A 
opeful feature of the situation is the tact that the local hoards are willing and able 
to open next year all the schools which the department may be able to grant them. 
Everywhere there is a demand for more schools on the part of parents, children, and 
school boards. 



The enrollment has been as a rule quite satisfactory, almost all the schools having 
nearly 55 pupils— the full number allowed. In the exceptional cases the small enroll- 
ment has been dne either to the school being badly situated or to lack of confidence 
in the teacher. In two £ases only have I found it due solely to the apathy of the 
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parents. Freauently a teacher has hart twice aa manv apphcant* as he could admit 
to the Bchool. Krequentlv the eagerneBS of the children to get an education is 
pathetic. I have had a number of iuBtances related . to me hy my teachers of chil- 
dren comine every day from 3 to 5 miles over these difficult mountain trail8,_ remain- 
ing all day in the school with scarcely a bite to eat, and getting back to their miser- 
able homea at nightSill. , _ , , , ., 

The attendance is not always so satisfactory. The;' have not w yet learned the 
necessity of regular attendance. A little rain or a slight indisposition is considered 
sufficient excuse to stay at home, even in the town schools and among pupils of the 
i.i..i>,.„ ™«..i^i. Tli.ia thP ovpraow attendance dunnit the year has been far below 



permits the children to reach their homes before the afternoon rains begin. 

Considering their preparation and surroimdinga and the difficulties with which 
they have to contend, the work of our teachers, of all grades, has been as a rule sat- 
isfactory. It cwi not be denied that the younger teachers, especially thtwe who have 
had some normal-school training, are provii^ to be the better ones. Not that the 
older ones are not equally faithful in their efforts, but they seem unable to adapt 
themselves to the changed condiUone of our present system. I wish to say that the 
three principal teachers in my district have been a very ereat help to me, i nave 
always found them ready to carry out my suggestions faithfully and cooperate witn 
me in every way possible. _, , „ . j .u 

Our six Enclish teachers have been generally satisfactory. They have all had the 
respect of the communities in which they worked, and have done much during the 
year to create a healthy sentiment toward things American. 



In the maioritv of schools very commendable pM^rrees has been made. In my 
observations, the'woret fault that I have found in the work of the majority of the 
teachers has been that they tail to teach the children independence and self-reliance 
in their work. They permit them to rely upon the teacher or upon each other to 
help them out of every difliculty. In my examinations, when I would not permit 
th^ to be prompted, they were usually complete) y lost. It seems to me this would 
explain also m part the very large percentage of failures in our examinations for 



There has been a decided improvement in disciphne during the year, especially m 
regard to that relic of the old system, the annoying habit of studying aloud, which 
has now almost entirely disappeared. I have found it necessary in several instancy 
to give feathers emphatic instruction in the proper care of school furniture and 
materials. 



Among the buildings used for graded schools in this district, the only really good 
ones are the new bnck Lafavette School and the Baldorioty School (formerly the 
municipal building) , of Aguftdilla. In the other four towns they are of various dt^rees 
of badne^, and all unsuitable for sthool purposes. A new graded school building is 
ureentlv needed at Ban Sebastian. „ a -^ j.- r, 

There is one frame agricultural school building situated near San bebaatjan. uur- 
ine the past vear it has been used as a rural school. The school board of this town 
h& offered ti purchase an adjoining tract of land and devote $250 to the equipment 
of the school ii a suitable agricultural teacher can be provided for the comine year. 

The rural schools are well conducted in rented buildings, some fairly well adapted 
for the purpose, bnt the majority very poor. In Moca, Rincon, and AMada the 
equipment is poor in quality and very scanty. In Aguadilla and ban hebastian 
conditions are somewhat better. Since January these two towns have been supplied 
with 260 additional modern desks. So now every graded school in the district is 
fully equipped in this respect. .,..., . ^ i 

The supply of text-books and other materials during the year has been ample. 
There are m use in the district about 12,000 tes^books of all kinds. The wear and 
tear is great, and both the climate and the children are hard on them. I shall 
recommend hereafter that children under the third grade he not allowed to take 
books from tlie schoolroom. 
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The school boards of this district, as at present constituted, are fajrty satisfactory. 
The principal criticism I would make on their work h that the majority of them 
concern themselves solely with the tinancea and appointments of tea(^hera and^ take 
apparently little interest in the actual progress ot the schools. At the present time a 
very commendable spirit of harmony and cooperation with the work of the super- 
visor and the department prevails in all our school boards. 



A very saccesaful and well-attended teachers' conference was held by Mr. Bortree 
in November. AWn in March, upon the occasion of the visit of onr honorable com- 
missioner, the exercises at the dedication of the new school m Aguadilla and the 
conference held later in the day left a very favorable impression upon tlie teachers 
and the community. Washington's birthday was celebrated m all the graded schools 
and many of the rural schods. But the most successful and enthusiastic celebra- 
tions of the entire year were those held in the five towns on June 14, Flae Day. 
The general programme was the same everywhere— a parade of the schools, followed 
bv public patriotic exerdses, taken part in bv the children, teachen^, and promment 
citizens. These celebrations were entered into most heartily by the people, and 
have done a great deal of good. 

Eespectfully submitted. 



School Distrkt No. 13. 

Cahuy, p. R., July IS, 190S. 

Sib- I have the honor to transmit herewith ray annual report on the schools of 
this district. One new schoolhouse has been built the past year in the town of Lares. 
It is a good, substantial, two-room, brick buildii^, with all modern appliances. 

The agricultural school building near the town of Quebradill^ was completed last 
year during the summer \'acation and occupied this year. Dedication exercises 
were held March 16, 1902, by the commissJonei, a la;^ crowd being m attendance. 

Many of the houses in use for schools in this distnct are old, but answer the pur- 
pose very well. Several of the houees used last year were not used this year, as they 
were found to be in very bad condition. Repairs must be made on others before the 
opening of the school year in October, and it will be necessary for the supervisor, 
ti^ether with the local boards, to attend to this during the summer racation, or it 
may be left undone. . „ . „ , . . 

Public sentiment has grown to some extent, especially in the bamos where we 
had young and active teachers employed. Many teachers are beginning to see that 
their duty and ueefulneBS as teachers does not end in the schoolroom, but is mani- 
fested in their private and social life as well. Ail teachers do not exert the proper 
influence over their pupils out of the schoolroom. This fault will only be corrected, 
however, as these teachers see the necessity of setting a worthy example tor tlieir 
pupils at all times. , , .„ , i l i c 

The furniture in the schools lias been improved, but still there are rural schools ot 
thb district that lack some of the most necessary appliances. The town schools are 
much better equipped. Six hundred and thirty-nine modem school desks were 
received by this district from the department last year and distributed among the 
different municipalities, as follows: Isabela. 106; Quebradillas, 107; I^jes, 217; 
Camuy, 103; Hatillo, 106. This addition of new furniture in our gratled schools 
facilitated the work very much for the teachers, and the results obtained in the 
schools thus furnished have been much tetter than the previous year. ,. ^ . ^ 

There is a manifest desire on the part of many ot the rural teachers of this district 
to better their sholarship. Ten are attending the suramer normal school at Rio Pie- 
dras this year All of these teachers expect to return to this distnct to leach next 
year An examination in English was held in all the towns of this district June 7. 
I am pleased to say that a inajority of teachers attended this examination. 

Five Enahsh teachers » ere appointed tor this district at the b€Kinni"g "^ ^h^ school 
year, and Ss none ot them had ever been or •'- "'-"'^ ^t^^-^ *'"'" """t" """' little, 
u any, Spanish, and therefore their work w 
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the first few rnontha. However, after becominK acquainted with the pupils, and 
learning to speak some Spanish, they all did excellent work. Two were compelled to 
resign before the end of the school year on account of poor health— BOmething very 
mu^ regretted by the people and the pupils in the towns where they taught 

One agricnitural school has been opened in this district during the past year, under 
the directjon of a most competent teacher. I can say that I am in favor of continn- 
ing this school another year as an agricultural school, because of the interest mani- 
fested by the pupils in their work. 

Flag day and Washington's birthday were observed with even more interest and 
attention than last year. I received a personal report of the observance of these 
days from all hut four of the rural teachers of this district. I think the proper 
observance of such days very necessary. In mculcates patriotism and teaches the 
children to have more respect and love for home and country. One great merit of 
these celebrations in the rural schools is that it brings all the people of the barrio 
t<^ther twice a year on equal footing and do^ much to stimulate a public sentiment 
in favor of the schools. 

The attendance has been much better this year than it was last. The enforcement 
of the new school law in regard to regular and punctual attendance has helped the 
teachers to accomplish much more man ever before. If we expect to educate the 
children we must get them in the schools and keep them there. 

During the months of October and November in Porto Kico there is sure to be a 
bad school attendance in the districts where much coffee is cultivated. The poor 
people must keep their chUdren home to pick coffee in order to make sufficient 
money to purchase clothing for them for the remainder of the year. It is almost 
impossible, and I think unjust, to enforce the school law re^rding attendance 
during these two months in the cofiee districts. It is their harvest time and they 
should be permitted to take advant*^ of it In speaking of having to enforce the 
compulsoi7 attendance law I mean that there are always some careless fathers who 
take very little interest in the education of their children. This, of course, does not 
apply to the great majority, who have always shown the greatest interest in sending 
their children to school. 

I have known many cases where parents deprived themselves of even the barest 
necessities that their children might be kept at school. 

The school boards have given me splendid assistance in every respect. The board 
in the town of Lares is composed of good men, and I have always found them ready 
and willing to cooperate with me in carrying out any plan for the betterment of the 
schools. Isabela at the present time has a good school board. I visited that town 
last year in the month of September and loimd that the school budget had been 
reduced to such an extent that the board told me they would be compelled to close 
5 schools, as the fund given them by the ayuntamiento would not cover the cost of 
keeping the 13 schools of the district open during the entire school year. 

The commissioner, upon receiving my report m the matter, wrote to the alcalde 
and school hoiud, asking them to do all in thdr power to prevent the closii^ of so 
many schools. The old board resigned in the meantime, and a new one was imme- 
diately appointed. The members of the new board took the situation in hand 
promptly, and not only provided for the opening of all the schools belonging to the 
municipality, but askea permission to open 2 new ones. Much credit is due the 

President of the Isabela board for his activity in this matter. The school board of 
arauy has done excellent work the past year. At the banning of this school year 
they had very little money at their ifisposal with which to attend to the expenses of 
the schools. The ayuntamiento had given them a sum sufficient onlv for the abso- 
lutely necessary expenses, and they had nothii^ whatever with which to meet inci- 
dental expenses. Going into the country from barrio to barrio, they were successful 
in securing 3 rural school building tree of chaj^, and by economizing in other 
ways the board met all their obligations for the year and have about JlOO surplus. 

There were 59 teachers employed in this district at the close of the present school 
year, as follows: 1 principal, 18 graded, 36 rural, 3 English, and 1 agncultiira). 

In the recent teachers' examination, held in this town June 18 and 19, there were 
18 applicants. Of this number only 2 were successful, they being candidates for 
rural certificates , 

I am justified in saying that the schools ot this distnct on the whole have greatly 
increased in efficiency the past year. The teachers realize more fully than ever the 
responsibUity of their profession. I am led to make this statement from the follow- 

!1) Increased use of pedagogical works. 
21 Attendance and desire to attend the normal school. 
3) Desire to obtain a knowledge of the English tai^uage. 
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Pupils have made astonishing progress in the English lanRuage, and in most scliools 
more enthusiasm is manifested in the study of this branch than any other. Those 
who thought and still think that the teaching of this branch is not a success should 
visit the public schools and see for themselves just what is being done in this branch 

In the town of Quebradillas we had the most advanced class in English of the 
entire distnct the past year. They could read and translate well all the lessons m 
far as p£^ 120 of Brumbaugh's Fourth Reader. 

In this report I have endeavored lo call attention only to some of the most impor- 
tant Chanel that have taken place during the year. "AH defects which had their 
ongm in the badly managed and equipped schools under the Spanish regime can not he 
imnaediately eflaced. Tliere are still anuinher of things that are not quite what thev 
ought to be, but each year's work will solve a number of these problems. Chanees 
must be made piduaUy. All that is gained that will stand the test of time comes 
through growth and culture. If extraordinary results are exiiected within a short 
time, it means disappointment in the end. 

_ The following is the amoiinf spent by each municipality of this district for nublic 
instruction: ^ 

^^ - $1,621.74 

^"l - -. 834.90 

Hatillo _ _ 717 00 

Quebradillas _ _ ^^' qq 

Isabela ;; , noa'of. 



Total . . 



. 4,902.84 



The aven^ enrollment per school during the past vear was 48.18. Avenure daily 
attendance per school, 38.79, and the average number of days taught bv each 
teacher, 1« 0!» j e j 



Respectfully submitted. 
Dr. Samuel McCune Lindsay, 



E. IV. Hutchinson-, Supcrn. 



Commimoner of Educatim, Sanjiim, P. I;. 



AnEciiio, June 30, 190S. 
Sib; I have the honor to submit the foUowii^ annual report on the schools of the 
district of Arecibo; 

The school year just ended has been one of great progress in educational work in 
Porto Rico. How great only those who know the begirming of the American 
system here and who have had occasion to observe former conditions can pronerlv 
appreciate, r r j 

To begin at ^rhaps the most important point, the attitude of the general public 
towa^ education. At the end of the school year of 1900-1901, the bitter opposition so 
manifest during the first two years' work here was graduaUv yielding. iJuring this 
year this indifferent, half approidng attitude has chained to" one of the most hearty 
and enthusiastic approbation and desire to cooperate hi every way poeeible with the 
work of the department. To some of us, when we remember the public sentiment 
of three years ago, the change seems impossible. In Arecibo last year, several 
weeks before the openmg of the schools, the enrollment lists were full and at no 
time during the year have we had less than 200 children on the "waiting list" 
The attendance, too, has been much more r^ular than in previous years, although 
this is due, in part, to a provision of the nevp law making attendance after enroll- 
ment compulsory. A careful application of this corrective measure has civen 
excellent results. 

The allotment of schools for this district this year was 81, with 4 English teachers, 
which gave room for a considerable increase in Utuado and Adjuntas, and in Arecibo 
to an increase of over 100 per cent. This last municipality had been rather slow in 
previous years in the matter of opening new schools, but by reason of some change 
in the personnel of the school board and the active campaign instituted by the new 
board and myself for the securii^ of an ample budget, Arecibo in one vear has put 
herself, educationally, in the front rank of the towns of the island. 

Owing to lack of teachers it wae not possible to open all of the schools in TJtuado 
and Adjuntas. However, I do not believe that this scarcity of teachers will continue 
more than another year. A large number of voung people are studyingfor teachers. 
■The examinations for teachers are well attended, although it must he confessed that 
the number who obtain certificates is small. The great trouble is faulty and insufficient 
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preparation. Some who have studied only two months present themaelves aa candi- 
dates for rural teachers. Beeidea, they do not know how to study and frequently 
they are t)eing prepared for examination by teachers who themselves do not know 
how to teach. They are always weakest in arithmetic, which Ih true of all Porto 
Rican teachers and pupils. Tlie majority of teachers do not know this branch thor- 
oughly and a still greater number do not know how to teach it. 

Many of the teachers turned out by the Summer Normal School of last year have 
given very good results. This advent of young blood will mean the regeneration of 
the whole teaching force. 

The extreme interest taken by all teachers in the study of English, due mainly to 
the general examinations in this language, held in June, is most gratifying. If the 
system of yearly or biyearly exajninatioua in English for all teachera is continued it 
will give a tremendous impulse to the study of the language. 

I wish to render tribute to the excellent work of the English teachers of thediatrict 
during the year. I had the good fortune to secure three English teachers, one in 
Adjuntas and two in Arecibo, who had had two years' esjierience teaching on the 
island, and the results of their work fully justiflea the opinion 1 have always held, 
that the second and third years' work of the English teacher here is worth double 
or treble that of the first. 

One of the points on which the change of public sentiment is most noticeable is in 
regard to coeducation. The opposition to mixed schools has always been very 
strong, eapei'iallv in Arecibo, and the first two years, on account of poor schoolrooms 
and furniture, I had the boys and girls of the upper grades taught in serrate 
schools. At the b^inning of this year, however, the depwiment havii^ finianed a 
new aix-room school building in Arecibo, well equippea with modem furniture, I 
. determined to force the issue ou coeducation, ea in my opinion the objections offered 
were silly, providing always that the achooLrooms were of sufficient size and pro- 
vided with modern desks. The pupils were carefully graded, and the sixth grade, 
made up of boys and girls of from 12 to 18 years of age, put in chai«e of the 
principal, who lully agreed with my views and guai^nteed the success of the experi- 
ment. Not once during the year was a single complaint made, and the people who 
held up their hands in horror a year ago at the idea of mixed achoola are now en- 
rolling their daughters for next year's course. 

At the end ot last school year we had only fifty modem desks in place in the 
diatrict. I am proud to be able to state that in June, 1902 there was not a graded 
school in the district^-and they number in all 28— which had not its full quota of 
60 modern desks. 

The department deserves great credit for taking the initiative in this matter. At 
Bret the desks were given by the department free, tlie municipalities paying the 
transportation, and later the department offered to duplicate any order from a 
school board for desks. The result is that many people who a year ago did not 
know what I was talking about when I spoke of ''modern furniture," now demand 
that provision be made in the budgets for furnishing all graded schools with these 
desks. The Porto Eiean is not slow and unprogresaive, but be wants to "see" 
things, eapecially the practical advantagea of any new idea before adoptii^ it. 

We had exactly the same experience in re^rd to new school buildings. At first 
it was difficult to get tbe municipalities to give even the site, although the depart- 
ment paid the whole coat of the construction ot the buildii^ from the insular funds. 

The problem of rural schoolhouses, of which all of ua have despaired, will prob- 
ably be solved in a few years bj municipal ownership of the buildings. We pay $60 
a year rent for rural school buildings, many of which are not worth over 82,000 or 
$3,000. Very little calculation ia needed to show the advantages to the munici- 
pality, from a businesa point of view, of owning these buildings. 

In conclusion, I want to say a word about the much-abused school boards. That 
a great many boards are composed of men in no way fit to diacharge the important 
duties incumbent on them is certainly true. I liave such a board in Adjuntas. 
But, on the other hand, I could not adt for a more prudent, intelligent, and enter- 
prising administration than the boards of Arecibo and Utnado have given us. Made 
up of men of prominence and weight in the community, energetic and public- 
spirited, I fhid fliem ready and willing to second by every means in their power the 
efforts and plans of the department. The tendency toward political favoritism in 
the election of teachera, so noticeable a couple of yeara ago, has entirely disappeared, 
and the teacher who works fiuthfully and well has nothing to fear, no matter what 
his political views may be. 

Respectfully submitted. K. Rollo Lutz, 

Supenifn/r. 

Dr. Samuel McOunb Likdsay, 

Conintimoner of Education, San Jwm, P. It. 
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School Dibtkict No. 15, 

Manati, p. R., AugvMSe, IOCS. 
Sir; In compliance with your request of July 28, I beg to submit herewith my 
annual report on supervising district No. 15 tor the year ISOl to 1902, 

Not flndiM it necessary to report the genera! data concerning this district, which 
was furnished your honorable predecessor at the end of last year, I shall refer to 
only a short number of topics. 
Number of municipalities is same as last year and headquarters are located at the 

Niimber of mhook at the end of the year. 
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oManatiaid not employ any princlpftl, bnt hod b grftfledteacl 
principal teacher who bivight no Bpeciai room at Cialee. 
fclneliidingtwoprimttrr (English) schools. 
<■ There was one mote rural school which did not work in June. 



of ten schools over last year, < 



1 little o 



Above statement shows a 
20 per cent. 

TakiM the area of my district at 250 square miles, and the population as 69,182, I 
have had one school for every 4 miles and 152 square acres of land; one school for 
every 1,172 inhabitants of all ages, and one school for every 372 persons of school 
ago- This shows a fine gain alt round over last year. A night school was opened 
at Manati on December 2, 1901, and worked to the end of the year. These 59 
schools were attended by 2,666 pupils, as follows: 



Sex. 


White. 


Colored. 


TOM. 
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In June, 1901, we had 2,160; in June, 1900, there were 1,330 males and 522 
females— 1,852 pupils. 

I find, therefore, that 33.87 per cent of total enrollment at the end of 1902 were 
girls against 39.24 per cent at the end of 1000. I feel sorry at the result obtained. I 
wanted more girls. This vear, 1902. we have had an increase of 506 pupils over 
1901, and 814 over 1900. "Average attendance of each school is 45 pupils. These 
2,666 pupils were instructed during the month of June by the following teachers: 
White teachers; 

Males ^ 

Females ^ 

Colored teachers: 

Males - u 

Females ^ 

Total teachers: 

Males 49 

Females - '0 

Total number of t«achera 59 

From these 69 teachers we have had: 
American teachers: 

Males ^ 

Females -^ 

Total 5 

Hosted by GoOgll 
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SesBioDB have been held in 44 buildings, out of which 7 are in the different 
towns and 37 in the rural districts. Last year we had 34 buildings tor school pur- 
poses. Of these 7 were in towna and 27 in rural districts. Of the 44 buildings 
used this year onlv 1 is a school building, which meets with the proper pedagogical 
conditions, while" 43 are ex-dwellings, ex-stores, and ex- warehouses. Hygienic 
conditions of these is very poor, in some cases owing to the buildings themselves, 
while in some others it is due to uncleanlinees of surroundings. In many instances 
these buildings lack one outhouse, and some lack two, and I say so, for there are 
schools which have none, and some mixed schools which have but one, and this is 
visited by bovs and girls. As a general rule these outbuildings are not kept in a 
sanitary con<(ition. To support these schools the local boards have used nearly 
#5,000, and to this expense we must add the salaries paid by the department and 
the cost of texHwoks and suppUes of all kinds. The town of Manati was presented 
by the department with a 4-room building, and was inaugurated on FelDruary 4. 
It was named the Grant Graded School, and is a fine house, but too small to a<'«Dm- 
modate the number of children who should attend school. During this year both 
Ciftles and Manati were promised an agricultural school, but neitherof them has 
been able to secure a site. Oiales has been promised a town school building, but 
thus far it has not secured the site selected by the architect of the department. 



The local boards have made no attempt whatever to improve the schools in this 
condition. In some rural districts pupils have had to be seated on the floor; in other 
places they can not write for lack of desks. The only American patent desks that 
can be found are those which have been presented by the department. 



In a general sense, I must say, their condition has been considerably improved, 
and most of them have done their utmost to better themselves. Very few have not 
de8er\'ed credit this year, and new licenses have not been granted them. They have, 
on the whole, worked very hard. 

The new teachers who were licensed at the normal school, San Juan, last summer, 
may be divided inlu two classes: One of these knows their business fairly; the other 
lacks knowledge, and to such an extent that I am surprised at their having passed 
the examination. To grant licenses to people whose intellectual capacity fails short 
is pernicious to education and hurtful to the supervisor. The examination questions 
are all right. Salary jiaid to rural and graded teachers is too low and not enough to 
enable them to support their families. 



All show great willingness to learn and wish to attend school. Both conditions are 
due to the new system which has done away with corporal punishment, and with 
the burden of memorizing jiages and pages of empty theory. At present the teachers 
are friendly to their pupils; their hands are never raised to strike their young sup- 
portera. Teachers have become aware of the fact that they are responsible for the 
attendance, and morning and night they meet tbeir pupils with a smiling face. 

The betterment of the hygienic conditions of the whole island is reflected by the 
children's health. No epidemic disease has this year interrupted the school work; 
no measles nor varioloid; the former sickness hindei-ed our labor the year before 
last, ajid the latter obstructeil the continuance of sessions last year. 



Progress has been excellent in arithmetic and Spanish all over this district: excel- 
lent in history, ge(^raphy, and caligraphy in the advanced rooms; pnwress in Eng- 
lish has not been equal to that made last year. There are cases in which the respon- 
sibility is the teachers', in others it is not. In Manati, for instance, the teacher 
must not be blamed in the sl^htest; she had to teach the little children for two 
hours in the morning, and then to teach Enghsh in six rooms. Now these rooms 
are divided into groups, owing to the great unevenness in development, this beii^ 
caused by the irr^ular attendance, the result being that she had but a few minutes 
to visit each group. Had she not been compelled to work in such a manner she 
would have done much better to the advantage of her pupils : nevertheless, her work 
is worthy of praise and she must be congratulated by us. Next year she must teach 
either the primary grade or the English language. In nature study and elementary 
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scieneeprogreBB has been poorio the advanced rooms, andinthese twobrancheeandin 
history and biography the work done by the lower grades and rural schoole is void 
of effect. BesuTt of free-hand drawing is fine ia some schools while in others it is 
null. To sharpen observation in this tropical climate is a task beyond our power. 

Alter two yeara' experience I am of the opinion that the work of the primary 
echooltt — I mean those sessions held by the English teachers — is not what we 
expected. English teachers ought to teach nothing but English. Progress made by 
whole district m adhereing to new system is very good. One of the drawbacks I 
have to face is the scarcity of watches or clocks to compel teachers to follow their 
dtuly p 



School attendance during the closing yes ^ 

last year; notwithstanding, it leaves something to be desired. Teachera do not want 
to take the responsibility of denouncing careless parents, whose low social, intellec- 
tual, or civic education makes them consider such a proceeding on the part of the 
teacher as a persona] offense, worth, according to their stupidity or bad faith, of 
fightii^ it out or slandering, both things being contrary to the benefit of the teacher, 
becau* the former step would affect their flesh and bones and the latter their repu- 
tations. This state of things will change when the courts of justice improve. 



If intellectual education had this year received a manly push, that received by 
patriotic education may be classified as mighty. Besides the common daily exer- 
cises, no propitious opportunitj^ has ever been spared to reach to the innermost part 
of our children's hearts, preparing the ground wnerein the love for Old Glory is root- 
ing. The birthday of the flag, Washington's and Lincoln's birthdays, Decoration 
Day, eto., have been duly honored, to the teachers' and children's content. It is a 
pity to record how the local boards and municipal authorities would neither help in 
the preparations nor attend the performance of these exercises. 

Pedagogical conferences took place in Manati on the occasion of the formal deliv- 
ery of the Grant School buildine; to the municipality. A series of lectures was 
delivered by the Hon. Samuel M. Lindsay, commissioner of education, and Drs. 
Henderson and Russell, the well-known American pedagogues, who visited our island 
home. The meeting was a success, 60 teachers being present. 

English examinations were taken by all the Porto Rican teachers, except two or 
three. Some did good work, that of others was not so fine, but they all honored the 
wishes of the chief of our department, and their conduct was worthy of praise. 

Examinations for teachers' certificates were held on June 17 and 18. Some 17 
candidates took it but only 2 passed. 



No children were sent to the States during this year. Many wanted to go. They 
deserved it, for they are bright and worth j; young boys and girls. They are to be the 
foundations of our statehood and theirs will be the chance to draw one more star on 
that blue field of our national emblem. 

Limited apace prevents me from giving many instances, but one which was called to 
my special attention is that of a boy 15 or 16 years old, the son of a poor cook, who 
has to attend school barefooted and without a coat because he is too poor to buy the 
neceasaiy clothing. But so undaunted is his spirit and so deep his interest and desire 
for an education, that already his knowlei^ would surpris '^ ' '--—-•' 

of the island, as he has surprised many an Amer""" "■■*'' ' 
and speak the English language. 

I should Sliest that there be set aside a sum to help such poor and worthy boys 
as this one, so that they may be able to attend the normal school, and better fit 
themselves for teaehcrs. 

An instance of intellectual capacity is that of a little boy five years and a half of 
age, who has been in school only a little more than a year and only attended the 
two-hour morning session of one of the primary English schools, yet he is able to 
read fluently any reading book found in the schools, and is prepared in all branches 
to enter the second ^rade. 

Respectfully submitted. 

Jose L. Fajaeoo, Si,ipert'i-->or. 

Hon. SamueI/ M. Lindsay, 

Cbmntissioner of Education, San Jvan, P. R. 
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ScnooL District No, 19. 

Bayamon, p. E., .My 1, 1902. 
Dear Sih: I have the honor tosubinit the third annual report of the public schools 
of the dietri:;! of Bayamon. No extraordinary events have occurred which it will be 
nec&^ary for me to report. There has been a steady increase in attendance and a 
corresiwndinK need ol areater facilities, which, I r^ret to say, has not been met 
owing to the lack of funds available in the department. 



Very difficult has been the problem in all time and in all places to furnish adequate 
school accommodation. This district suffers in common with every other one in the 
island in its lack of buildings wlierewith to house those who clawior for education. 
With us the cause is obvious. A very lai^ territory with a teeniit^ population of 
the poorer classes, so distributed as to require numerous enmll buildup carefully 
located to meet the exigencies of special conditions. During the past few years the 
pueblos have grown rapidly, and the natural im'Tease has sorely taxed the capacity 
of the schoolhouses — a strain that even the "half-day system" tried in some places 
has failed to relieve. 

The school boards, be it said to their credit, have given time and attention to this 
problem and have labored assiduously, with the small means at their disposal, to 
properly care for all the little ones who desired to attend school, but as said one 
member to me, " When the whole island wants to go to school only God can build 



The department has generously come to our relief, ameliorating an especially over- 
crowded condition in the pueblo of Bayamon by the erection of a fine commodious 
structure of four rooms, soon to be dedicated by the proud possessors. In the early 
part of the year a line agricultural rural school building was also erected and pre- 
sented to this municipality by the department. These steps mark a pn^iress in the 
right direction. We can only r^ret tliat the lack of funds on the part of the depart- 
ment hinders further and much-needed work in this line. 



The enrollment and attendance in comparative lines make an excellent showing. 
Otir schools, graded and rural, show a high per cent of enrollment as compared with 
the normal unit and a specially high per cent of attendance in comparison with the 
same grades in the United States. And in dealing with this question one needs to 
take into consideration that very many of our pupils attend school under adverse 
circumstances that would seem disheartening. Ofttimes hungry, half clad, many of 
our little people trudge through tropical rains, bareheaded, under a burning sun, 
over roads impassable for vehicles, crossing brooks, fording streams, climbing hills, 
they go on till the welcome sight of the flag floating over the little palm-thatched 
hut shows the end of the toilsome journey. And day by day is this repeated. 

Most of the absence seems to be due to illness or enforced withdrawal because of 
contagious diseases in the family. 

BttlTIPMENT. 



whereon the pupils proudlysitto study and learn. In other cases all available chturs, 
benches, and stools aie loaned, and it is not an unusual sight in one district to meet 
a group of little ones en route for school each carrying his stool or bench, and which 
in the evening he must 6^in carry home for use there. In one of the mountain 
schools a teacher's desk b anade of packing boxes, and the rude benches all show 
that once their material did dutv in the transportation of goods for the United States 
Quartermaster's Department. Tfiese conditions, however, aregradually beingrelieved 
through the good work of the different native school boards, and we hope soon to 
report that all our rural schools are well equipped. 
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clear-cut practical devdop.went; a much-needed "to^"' '{"''fr t>^e nian^ge.neut 
of trained agricultural teachers we are already get tii« result that ^uodon m no 
uncertwn way the magniflceiit future of this educational woik The \ due ot the 
phase is ao apparent as to need uo further word of tomment 

FBBB TEST-BOOKS. 

The supply of text-books and materials furnished bj the department la full an 1 
ample in this district, but there should i e ..me changes m the rules governing the r 
use These rules should be so amende*! that unier certain restrictions the pui N 
may have the use of the books at their himes anl Jurther nouie arraneem nt 
should he made to the end that those who prefer may pun.h-»Be text books n I 
suppliea at a central depository at cost price 

COURSE OP STUDV. 

Many inequalities and omissions may be noted in our course of study. ^ 
S confusion has also resulted /rom the .lack of '^''^^'\%^P;^^'^^^^^^, 
outlined. The creation of a committee of revision, however, by the commissioner 



promises to give 



3 which, while not restrictive 



should be pedagogically definitive as to aim and 8coi>e. 



A much needed change is apparent it 
one set by a more modem text and the r. 
seems to me to be desirable if not imperative. 

EVBNtNG SCHOOLS. 

The V 



.... work Of the evening schools has been highly succesafal. We have tried this 
vear the experiment of a special teacher of English, assigned to each ot our evening 
schools, to Sssist the native teacher and dve coiivejmtionalle^ns The young men 
and women who attended are employe.! during the day •",''iHe"»V^nf ,„ Jl.t^^ 
where EngUsh is needed more or less, and these young people set to work to maater 
the difficulties of the new language with a zeal that is highly «"™"«™^^f ,™^ 
class that I examined at the dbse of the eesaion the young men had made such 
™ess that they could write short English lette.^ and hold «li°rt conv-ersation. 
K easy words, while in another more advanced grade a short speech in English 
Sorekdily ai^d correctly interpreted by a young ci^r maker to his comiwi.ons 
Jbat th^slsted that he make a speech fn EnglisB, wVch he did, to the astonish- 
ment of class and teacher alike. 

Upon taking charge ot this district I found many graded schools where the old 
system of segregation of sexes was followed. j j i, , ;„ tu;„ ^i^t„vt 

*I am ple^dto be able to report that there is now no graded f hool in th s distnct 
that has not a full complement of both sexes in each room, mutually helpful to eiu:h 

'^he"ch^^was''=lished gradually a.d tactfully by the mutual efforts of 

members of the board and teachers. . . ., , , „ . , .,^^ ;„.j„iri, 

Prejudices were removed, carping cntics silenced, and the step <>! piogress iiidugu 
rated smoothly. 

THE SCHOOL BOAIII), 

The work of the school boards throughout the year has been characterized by an 
earnest desire to learn, to advance in administmt^ve ability, and to ai<l «nd ^^'^^ «^e 
department in every elfort put forth to hettCT the work of tlie schools. In .the matter 
of ^distributing schwlbooks and supplies the. school boards of the 'jtr.ct enteral 
into a spirit^ friendly rivalry in tacflitatii^ the work, with the result that ox carts, 
™TmZd mules were loaned, sSd thousands oi doW worth of sup- 
Kfjf'furnitur^, and equipment were sent out from this office often 15 and 20 miles 
over rough mountain trails without the loss of a cent's worth of material and at no 
cost tor freight to the department. 
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A diatinguished educator once in chai^ of the schools of Porto Rico makea the 
remarkable statement that the number of supervisors niiglit be reduced to five. In 
other words, each supen'iaor could cover 800 square miles of populous territory, with 
the ia^e and email cities included therein. 

Another eminent authority, superintendent of schools of a Southern city, declared 
that with one assistant supervisor he could supervise the work of 300 or more 
teachers of that metropolis. When his methodT was desired, he replied that he 
visited each room once a year and stayed five minutes at that visit 

In the light of such masters, it is therefore with considerable hesitancy that I 
report that with the aid of an assistant I have failed to accomplished all the work 
of supervision I had outlined tor this year. Conferences, scnools of instruction, 
grade meetings, and district institntes have been held, but owin^ to the numerous 
drafts upon onr time by reaaon of the manifold duties pertainmg to the office of 
super\'isor, the direct supervision was not as close and consequently not so satisfac- 
tory as we had hoped to have it. 

Bealizing that the chief aims of intelligent sux>ervi9ion are stimulation and help- 
fulness, we have sought to visit as often as possible, not only to aid and inspire, 
but to gain the much-needed personal acquaintance witli the individuality of each 
teacher. 

General meetings, though in the main excellent and productive of much good 
when properly majiaged, fail to reach a certain necessity of detail work which can 
only be accomplished by means of close supervision. The supervisor here is more 
or less of a professional expert "who quickly distinguishes where his service are most 
needed and goes to that point as often as requirement directs. All agencies of whatr 
ever kind should assbt the teacher to greater efficiency, and there is no greater power 
than helpful, sympathetic, tactful supervision. Some of our teachera fail to get the 
best results because of lack of proper methods, want of system, and utter aimless- 
ness; others prefer the hard lines of drudgery, because these require less thought; 
and still others ate not doing the best work because they are grounded in a system 
of years ago. They are loath to leave the sni^ anchorage of a landlocked harbor, 
barnacled-barnacled ancient craft, to spread their sails to the free, life^ving breezes 
of the wide ocean of prepress. With these, all of these, must the supervisor directly 
deal. 

The attitude of the principals in the district has been marked by a desire to 
promptly carry out all suggestions and to improve in evei-y way the work under 
their charge. _ , ■ ■ , u 

I would especially recommend the appointment of a supervising principal, who 
will work in conjunction with the supendaor and have direct supervision of the 
graded schools of Bayam6n, Catafio, Toa Baja, and Naranjito, assisting also in what- 
ever duties may be assigned him from time to time in this office. 

In the marking of teachers their ability and the work of the school were alike 
noted under the following heads: Enrollment, attendance, inslxuction, manage- 

nal zeal and interest, fui 
■e of books and supplies. 



I feel that this report would not be complete without a word relative to the work 
of those who through sunshine and shadow are fearlessly, earnestly, faithfully, 
lovingly striving to uphft to higher ideals the people of Porto Eico and mold the 
character of their children. 

Hand in hand the American and Porto Eicah teachers are devoting their hves to 
the work of heroic self-sacrifice. Poorly paid, and oftfimes with their best endeavors 
misunderstood, unfalteringlyly they go through trial and adversity, realizing in the 
highest degree those lines of Frances Anne Kemble, "A sacred burden is the life ye 
bear; look on it, lift it, bear it solemnly; fail not for sorrow, falter not for sin, but 
onward and upward till the goal ye win." 

Whatever of merit the work of this district possesses, it should be credited to that 
band of loyal workers that has ever stood ready to assist, act upon suggestions, and 
advance the standard of true teaching. 

COKCLVSIOK, 
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pathy which ha^'e ever broi^ht cheer and comfort, stimulating fia^jginn; energies and 
quickening inspiration. I ain also the grateful debtor of the very efflcient corps of 
assistants to the commissioner for mnch valuable agsietante, gradously given. 
Respectfully submitted. 

0. M. Wool), 
Superriisor of Ihe District of Bayom&ii. 
Hon. Samuel McCune Linohay, 

Cimanimoner of Education, fian Juan, P. R. 



LETTERS TO SUPERVISORS. 
Circular 45. 

DBI'ARTME-iT OF EDUCATION OP PoRTO RlCO, 

OrPlCE OF THE COMMIBSIOSEM, 

San Juan, February IS, 1903. 
To the MipervifiorB: 

Washington's Birthday is an occasion that should be utilized as far as possible in 
all the schools to inculcate lessons of patriotism. It offers an opportunity to teach 
love, honor, and respect not only tor the Father of our Country but for the lives of 
all our great and good men. 

Inasmuch as the 22d of February comes this year on Saturday, which is a school 
holiday, please direct your teachers to suspend the regular school exercises on Friday 
afternoon, February 21, and to devote suc'h time as you may deem necessary to 
appropriate exercises commemorative of Washinj^ton's Birthday, I eldest that 
you make use of patriotic songs, and wherever possible that you have portions of 
Washington's Farewell Address read in either Spanish or English. 

February is also the month in which we celebrate the birthday of Lincoln. 
Although the 12th of February is not a legal holiday, I would attest tnat you have, 
in connection with the Waahington Birthday celebration, some exercises calling 
attention also to the life and work of Abraham Lincoln; and, if possible, as part of 
your exercises on that day, that you have read in the schools some words from Lin- 
coln. His (Jettyebure address is one of the gems of our English literature. It is 
short, and the text will be found on p^es 19 and 20 of Brumbaugh's Standard Fifth 
Reader, which yon probably have in majiy of the schools. It would make a fitting 
selection to be read in connection with your Washineton's Birthday exercises. 

I would also suggest that wherever possible one of the teachers or some public- 
spirited citizen be requested to address the pupils of the schools on the life and 
work of Wftshin^n and Lincoln. It might be well to call attention to some of the 
contrasts in the gifts and opportunities of these two men 

Washii^ton was an aristocrat, with every opportunity that culture, wealth, and 
influential friends could give him at his command. He thought no lacrifice too 
great and considered no personal interest paramount to the privilege of serving the 
humblest of his fellow-citizensi amid bitt«r strife he patiently bore the burdens of 
his poor and oppressed fellow-countrymen, and with the eje of faith lor a glorious 
future he worked to make possible the blessings of libertv which we now enjoy. 

Lincoln, on the other hand, was a poor boy, a child of the people, with few oppor- 
tunities and educational advantages, but with the same moral earnestness of purpose, 
and the same true devotion to the interests of others, and the same willingness to 
sacrifice personal interests and ambition for those thiiyjs which he thot^ht to be of 
permanent value to his countrymen, which in the end made his own greatness 
assured and gave him a place in the hearts of the American people next to that of 
Washington, 

Notwithstanding the great difference in the details of these two notable lives, both 
left an impress upon the history of our country and both have taught us essentially 
the same great lessons: First,_ that public service in the interests of a nation and not 
in the interests of any individual or any political party is the mark of a true states- 
man; second, that personal integrity, honest devotion to duty, and patteut fidelity 
to great ideals in the face of great obstacles bring their own reward. If we can only 
impress these lessons upon the children of Porto Rico and arouse in them a desire to 
imitate these great examples of our American life the future of this island will be 
bright beyond our fondest expectation. 

Please give as many of the children in your schools as ^ou can reach on Washing- 
ton's Birthday a hearty greeting from your new commissioner of education, and tell 
them that he hopes soon to meet many of them and to see them at work in their 
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.J their own lives the greatest surceaa which comes only throi^li the training 
that enables us to help one another. 
Reapeetfully, yours, 



Dbpaetwknt of EnrcATioN of Porto Rico, 

Office of the Commissionbr, 

San Juan, April 30, 190^. 
To the ielMol supenisorg. 

Gentlemen: Please report to me, at your convenience, on the work of the teachers 
o£ English in your district for the present academic year. I should like to have 
these reporbt as soon as possible, in order that I may make up the aaaignments of the 
teachers of English for duty next year. Please indude in your report not merely a 
statement of the kind of work and quality of the same done in the claaa room, but 
also whether the teacher in question has a knowledge of Spanish, what are her rela- 
tiona to the people in the community, and whether in your judgment she is qualified 
for the important responsibilitiea as the representative of American school methods 
in the community where she residee. 

With respect to the exaininatJon of Porto Rican teachers m the Enshsh language, 
to be held on Jane 7, 1 would surest that you do what you can to allay any appre- 
hension the teachers may have on the nature and object of this examinahon. I 
shall send a circular letter, in Spanish, addressed to each teacher, along with the 
vouchers, which go out in a few days; but in the meantime I would impress upon 
you the fact that this examination is a purely voluntary matter and that the depart- 
ment does not expect the impossible nor that teachers who have no knowledge of 
Er^lish now will acquire a very satisfactory knowledge of English between now and 
the 7th of June. We simply desire to give every Porto Rican teacher an opportunity 
to show how much he knows, so that we may make a beginning in giving him a 
ratJng in Ei^Iish, as something that will stand to hie credit, and guarantee him, 
perhaps, more rapid advancement, but the absence of which will in no way affect 
the renewing of hia certificate for the coming year, provided he has done good 
work in the school he has had this year. I hope in time to have a small sum of 
money at my disposal, from which I will offer some small cash prizes to the teachers 
who make the best records in this examination. Competition for theprizes will be 
limited, of course, to those who have had few opportunities to study ESiglish. 

Please let me have as soon as possible a list of the places in your district which 
you would recommend for holding these examinations in English, the names of the 
Engliah teachers whom you desire to have put in charge of the examinations, and 
the number of qiiestion sheets needetl for each of the three classes of teachers- 
rural, graded, and principal. 

Yours, very truly, S. JT. Lindbay, 

Per M. D. H., 
CommisfliOJWf of Education. 

CiRCULAIt Lettes No. 63, 

Department of Education op Pobto Rico, 

Office or the Commibsionbr, 

San Juan, May 6, 1903. 
To tlie school super)-isors. 

Gentlemen: You are hereby requested to arrange jour school work ao that you 
can be in San Juan on Friday, May 30, in time to participate in the dedication exer- 
cises of the Insular Normal School, to be held on that date at 3 o'clock in the aftOT- 
noon. Your expenses will be paid tor this trip, and you are hereby invited to remain 
here, it you can do so without prejudice to the work of your district, until Tuesday 
evening, June 3, I shall later advise you of our proposed programme for a series of 
conferences on Saturday, May 31, Monday, June 2, and Tuesday, June 3, to which I 
shall ask you to come prepared to discuss questions pertaining to the work of school 
supervision and the progress of our schools, and also questions relating to the plans 
for new Bchools, books, and supplies for next year. 

The dedication of the Insular Noniial School is an occasion that should mark an 
epoch in the history of Porto Rican education, and it is an event in which you will 
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be proud to have participaied. Let us observe this day in a spirit of new consecra- 
tioii, new hope^ and new inspiration for the important worlt we have before us. 
Yours, 8in(«rely, 

8. M. Lindsay, 
Commimioiier of Education. 

Circular Lehter No. 65. 

Department op Education op Pohto Kico. 

Ofpicb of the Commissioner, 

San Jvan, May 15, 190S. 
To the gchod supervimra. 

Gentlemen; I desire to notify you that in accordance with the political code, sec- 
tion 250, the 30th day of May is a Jegal holiday, and it will, therefore, be added to 
the list of school holidays. Please notify your schools that there will be no sessions 
on Memorial Day. Use your own judgment with reference to havii^ any special 
exercises in the schools in commemoration of Memorial Day, and held either on that 
day or at the afternoon session of the previous day of school. As the time is very 
short to arrange for any special pnwramme this year, I would advise not trying to 
have any special celebration, althougn if you think best to attempt one, please notify 
the department in advance of youi plans. 

There is an additional reason this year for not having any special celebration of 
Memorial Day, because on thatday we shall dedicate the normal school at Rio Piedras, 
and the supervisors have been invited to be present, and will therefore not be in 
their districts; farthermore, Saturday, June 14, is Flag Day, and should be observed 
by the schools. I would suggest that you arrange for a celebration ot Flf^ Day with 
appropriate exercises, takii^ part of the afternoon session of Friday, June 13, at the 
close of which it might be well to have the children march with flags through the 
streets of the town, asking the local authorities to cooperate with you in a brief, sim- 
ple, patriotic demonstration in honor of the flag we love. I have ordered a small 
quantity of flags, and hope to make an allotment of four or five flags 4 by 6 feet and 
144 small flags, 11 by 18 inches, to each district. These flags should be on the steamer 
which arrived here this morning, and I will have them sent to you as soon as possible 
tor such distribution in your district as you may see fit to make. 
Yours, very truly, 

Samuel McCunb Lindsay, 
Commissioner of Ednixition. 

Circular Li^^er No. 66. 

Departjient of Education op Porto Eico, 

Office of the Commissioner, 

San Juan, May 20, 1902. 
To tbzBcliool snpei-fisors. 

Gentlemen: Please announce that examinations for teachers' certificates will be 
held at each of the supervisor's headquarters throughout the island as follows: 

On June 18 and 19 and on September 1 and 2, for rural and graded teachers' cer- 
tificates; and on June 18 to 20, mclusive, and September 1 to 3, inclusive, for princi- 
pals' certificates. 

Please notify, also, all of your teachers who intend to go to the States this summer 
to send their names and addresses to the department, stating that fact, so that these 
names may be forwarded to the steamship company, and also that they may be sent 
certificates which will entitle them to the reduction of 20per cent on the regular pas- 
senger fare on their return trip. 

Yours, very truly, Samuel IfcCusE Liniwav, 

Coiiimmioner. 

Circular Leiter No. 67. 

Department op Education op Porto Rico, 

Office of the Commissioner, 

San Juan, May 20, 190S. 
To the school supervisors. 

Gentlemen: I am havinc sent to you a package containing four large flags and one 
gross small fii^, tor such distribution in your district as you may deem proper. 
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I am also sending in the same pack^e a supply of paper for a record of pupils' 
work. I would soggesrt that you distribute this according to your best jut^ment, 80 
08 to secure in vouTdistrict a thoroughly repreHentative sample of the work of yonr 
pupils in the different grades and in the different subjects taught. I would suggest 
that on the occasion of your visit to the schools of your district you have this sample 
work prepared under your supervision, so as to insure a fair test, I expect to bmd 
up, in volumes representing the work of each district, selections from the samples 
which you may send in to the department. I have ordered some drawing paper 
very nearly the same size as the blanks for pupils' work, and will send you some of 
that a little later, so that yon can include some of the work in drawing, if you desire 

I am also inclosing in this paekt^ some drculars and catalogues of educational 
books published by the Appletons. I think the circular describing the ' ' Biblioteca 
del maestro" will be interesting to some of your teachers, and should they care to 
purchase any of these books they can do so through the dejiartment at the lowest 
possible cost or with the best discount the department can secure. I think anything 
we can do to encounee our teachers to prepare themselves by reading and study is 
worth while doing. Of course, no undue pressure should ever be used which would 
involve any financial burden being placed upon our teachers. 
Very truly, yours, 

Samuel McOdne Lindbay, 

Conimixsiimer, 



Circular Letter No. 68. 

Department of Educatioh of Pokto Eico, 

Office of tbe OoMMissioNER, 

San Juan, May SO, 1902. 
To Ike school naperriaarg. 

Gentlemen: Please prepare at your earliest convenience and send to the depart- 
ment an itemized statement of the probableamountof supplies, includii^ text-books, 
stationery, etc., which will be required in your district nest year. Make this outon 
the basis of the present number of schools plus a probable increase of 10 per cent 
Please indicate whether any of the supplies sent you for this year have been unneces- 
sary, unsuited to their purpose, or otherwise unsaidsfactory. Also, what changes 
would you recommend in text-books or materials now in use in the schools? Please 
add any books or materials in addition to those supplied this year which will be 
necessary in the schools of your district another year by reason of advance in grade 
work or for other cause. Estimate as carefully as possible the quantities of all 






i ordered a few copy books for immediate use. If you have any in yourdiS' 



trict which you do not need to finish out the year, please return them at once to the 
department. If you need any additional copy boots to complete the year's work, 
please notify me at once, indicating the number you could use. 
Yours, very truly, 

Samuel McCune Lindsay, 

Gommimoner. 



Circular Letter No. 71. 

Dei'artment of Education of Pohto Rico, 

Office op the Commissioner, 

San Juan, May W7, 1902. 
To the school mipervisors. 

Gentlemen; Please note that the proclamation of the governor with respect to the 
observance of Memorial Day, May 30, directs that the schools shall be closed on that 
day and Uiat the national colors upon all public buildii^ and schoolhouses be dis- 
played at half staff from sunrise until noon, and that at that hour they be hoisted 
to the tops of the staHs and so remain for the rest of the day. Please have this 
order earned out so far as possible within the limila of your district. 
Yours, very truly, 

Saiiuel McCune Lindsay, 

Commissioner. 
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CiRCULAB Letter No. 73. 

Department of Education of Porto Rico, 

Oppice of thb Commissioner, 

San Juan, June 7, 190S. 
To the supen'mtrs. 
Gentlemen: It is time that definite arran^emenls wt 

care of school property during the coining vacation. 

a plan that appears moat practical in your district. Please submit your ideas on this 
aubject for the consideration of the commissioner at as early a date as possible. No 
scheme should be put info operation without his consent. In adopting a plan for 
this work do not overlook the faet that the responsibility of the supervisor in the 
school property does not cease during the summer vacation, and the fact that your 
plan has been approved by the commissioner does not relieve you in case any prop- 
erty is lost. 

Respectfully, F. F. Behkard, DMumimj Officer. 

ClIiCITLAR Le'iter No. 74. 

Department of Eut'CAxioN of Porto Rico, 

Office op the Commissioner, 

San Juan, June IS, 190$. 
To ifiipervinor>i: 

Under separate cover I am mailing vou fo-daj forms for making your annual prop- 
er^ return. 

Under the column headed Place of storage designate ea«.h building and town 
where any supplies are store! F r example Graded school, San Juan," or 
"Alealdia, Ponce," and let i statement of the biokn an! suj plies gtored in such 
building follow in the same line 

Bring down your footings m the sjace designate! Total on hand," These 
totals should be a complete inventorj ot all the books and supplies in your district. 
Any property chained to >ou jn the hooks of the department and not included 
in the above-mentioned inventory should be accounted for in the spaces at bot- 
tom of pase. 

Please hurry your rejKirt aa rapidly as possible. It should be in this ofBce not 
later than July 1. 

Respectfully, yours, F. F. Bbrn.ibd, Disbnrniug Officer. 

L h I Lin Lt.1TER "\ "f 

DEF^hTMEM F 1 Dl CATION OF POBTO RlC) 

Office of the Oommisiionbr 

San Juan June 37 iSttf 
To xiipervinors : 

Inclosed herewith I hand ^lu theiks foi the June salaries of the teachers in 
your district, as per inclosed otatement In cases where vouchers have not been 
received the teacher's name is canceled from the list and che<* withheld These 
retained checks will be mailed direct to the tea^'hers after their vouchers are returned 
and upon receipt of advice from > on to the effect that then book accounts are lot 
rect. Be careful to report as early as possible on the property account of each 
teacher whose check is not mclosed herewith, to the end tnat you may be protected 
and that they may receive their checks without uunecesgary delay. 

When checks are delivered to teachers, have them signed in the line opposite their 
names, and when all are paid return the statement to me. 
Respectfully, vours, 

F- F. Bern'ar]>, Difkirxim/ Officer. 

Circular Letter No. 82. 

, Department op Education op Porto Rico, 

Office op the Commissioner, 

San Juan, AugiM 15, 190S. 
To the ickool supervisors. 

Gentlemen: It is important that the preparation for the practical work in the gar- 
dens of the agricultural schools be made in good season before the opening of the 
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lall term. 1 am sending a letter, copy of which I herewith inclose, to the president 
o£ the local board in each municijMuity where we expect to open an agricultural 
school. Will yoa kindly confer with the preaident and members of the board, and 
see that the board takes prompt action in the matter of fencing the land around the 
agricultural school and prepanng the soil for cultivation, if this has not already been 
■done? With tact and perseverance on your part, I think this can easily be accom- 
pUshed for all our t^cultural schools. There is now no appropriation for the tech- 
nical supervision of agricultural schools, and Mr. F. M. Pennock, who has been 
S laced in charge of the model a^cultural school in connection with the Insular 
ormal School, must devote his time chiefly to the work of preparation of teachers 
and to other work at the normal school. The department, therefore, expects its 
own supervisors to look after the agricultural schools and give them the same intel- 
ligent, watchful cooperation and supervision in their agricultural features as you do 
for the class-room work ill other schools. 

Yours, very truly, Samuel McCunb Lindsay, 



F Education of Pokto Rico, 

OpPICB of the COMHISSIONEH, 

San Juan, August 16, 190S. 
To the president and members of the nckool board, , Porlo Rico. 

Gbbtlejiks: The great importance of the work of training the eye, the hand, and 
the powers of observation is recognized by all educators. Industrial education is 
producing sorprising results. For reasons well known to you, practical agriculture, 
in the public schools of this idand, is a form of industna! training most uiirently 
needed. This is a comparatively new field in education, and if we are to get the 
maximum gain from this work we must have your hearty cooperation, along with 
the best efforts of the teachers and of the district supervisors. 

The agriculture of the island mnst become more inversified it we are to have gen- 
eral prosperity in Porto Rico. We believe, with your help, the rural agricultural 
schools may become important factors inadvancing the knowledge of better methods 
of cultivation and fertilization, better tools, and new and improved varieties of seeds. 
We hope that new ideas may l>e introduced through agricultural work in these 
schools aiid by means of Government bulletins to be deposited in the school 
libraries. 

To enumerate some lines of work in which the local hoard should aid these agri- 
cultural schools, I may add that it is necessary to have a contingent fund to defray 
the necessary current expenses of conducting the schools. Such a fund is needed 
for the clearing, plowing, and harrowing of the land, and for any ditching and lev- 
eling which may be required to fit it tor garden purposes, and also for the purchase 
■of necessary tre^, plants, seeds, and other suppUes, which are needed and which 
can not, under ordinary circumstances, be furnished by the department. 

The agricultural school, to be really useful in a community, must be a part of it, 
for only the intelligent citizens of a neighborhood can be best informed as to its 
peculiar local needs. A contingent fund can also be utilized in instituting experi- 
ments, which it is thought will have particular value for the school and the i-idnity. 
An example of this is the cultivation of Sumatra tobacco under cheese cloth, for the 
production of a high-claas "Capa," in the manner in which it has been eo success- 
fully grown in Florida, Connecticut, and, in one or two instances during the present 
season, in Porto Rico. 

If it is the desire of your board that a small experiment of this kind be instituted 
in your asricultural school, or schools, during the coming season, the department 
will furnish seeds and careful instructions how to proceed. In this case, however, 
the board must, agree to appropriate a Bum sufficient to build a small framework and 
cover it with cheese cloth. 

The teachers of the agricultural schools will be instructed, so far aa possible, in 
the prepress which has been made in recent j-ears in the knowledge of tobacco soils, 
cultivation, and curing, as it is practiced in the leading tobacco districts of the 
world. 

Accompanyii^ this letter is the prc^ramme of a brief vacation course of study and 
conference, to be held next month at the normal school at Rio Piedras, for the ben- 
efit of the teachers of our agricnltural schools. It is hoped that this course, and 
these conferences, will serve to impart much practical information in regard to the 
most modem methods of producing the principal minor crops of Porto Rico, and, at 
the same time, give the future teachers some outline of that portion of natural sci- 
ence which forms the basis of f^culture. 
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Please let me hear from you as eoon as a definite understanding has been reached 
by the board. H your sehool garden has not been properlv plowed and fenced I aak 
that steps be taken, without delay, to do so, as no work of the class propoaed can be 
carried on upon unfenced land, or upon land where the wild growth has not been 
previously subdued by some months of preparation. 

A neat sut«tantial fence which will keep out small stock, as well as the lai^r 
animals, is stroi^ly recommended. The posta should be durable and the fence lines 
straight, bo that the work may be a credit to the school. 

The inclosure should have a good gate provided with a lock. Th^e details are 
requisite to systematic garden work for the children in the a^cultural schools, and 
therefore Uiey are as necessary as good books and school furniture for the class room 

In your reply please state whether you desire to attempt the experiments of grow- 
ine tobacco under shade. 

Feeling confident that you, and the community which your board represents, fully 
realize^e important branch of education which is now being undertaken in your 
midst, and that you wOl give it your active and continuous support, 1 remain. 
Yours, truly, 

Samuel McCunr LiNnSAY, 

Commisswner of Education. 



Circular Lettkh No. 83. 

Department of Education op Porto Eico, 

Office of the Commissioner, 

,San Juan, Auffmt IS, 190S. 
To the Supervisors. 

Gentlemen: Inclosed herewith please find copies of circulars addressed to the 
different school boards of the island. 

Yours, respectfully, Alberto F. MAHTisEZ, 



Acting Secretary. 



Education of Porto Hico, 
Office of the Commissioner, 

San Juan, Agosto IS de 1S03. 

Seflor Presidcnte de la -Junta Escohr de . 

SeSok: Tengo ei gusto de poner en su conocimiento que por la preaente queda et 
Junta autorisada para contratar el sigiiiente niimero de maestros: 



Ademfis de los dichos, por el Departamento ser^n nombrados maestros de 

Ingl^. Paraabrir esas eacuelas deberdn Vds. disponer de local apropiado, equipan- 
dolo eonvenientemente con asientoa, armario para libros, filtros, letrinas, y demas 
requisites que la Ley exige. E^ecialmente queremos llamar la_atenci6n de V. hacia 
la secd6n titulada '' La casa escuela aparte de las residencias privadaa," que se encu- 
entra en la pagina 20, parte 2", de las Leyes Eacolares. . v j 

So consideraremos abierta niguna escuela A menos que no se haya observado 
extrictamente, en todos sus particnlares, !o que la Ley determma; que los contratos 
vengan en forma y legalmente autorizados para ser aprobados por eate Departa- 
mento, y, por liltimo, que el Inspector del Diftrito informe que la escuela estA ya en 
marcha. 

Esperando que esa Junta preste !i eefe asunto la atenciOn que merece, me repito 
de Vd. 

Muy atentamente, Samuel McOone Lindsay, 

Comigiomiil^ de Tnstruccinn. 
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Depabtment op EiircATioN OP Porto Rico, 

Office op the Commissioner, 

San Juan, Agosto 13 de 190S. 

Senor PresidenU de la Junta Earx^r de . 

SeKob: Aleunoa de los maestros que en los aiioa anteriores eBtuvieron contratadoa 
Dor esa Junta, se han dirigido & este Departamento, aef como tambi^n al Secretario 
Se Puerto Eico, en soljoitud de quesedicten algunas reglas tendentes i conseguir 
que, cuanto antes les aean satiafechas laa cantidadea que todavia les deben por aJqm- 

'^E^ ^S'eraci6n & dichas solicitudes y tratando de fatilitar en todo lo posible el 
mzo de eetos cantidadeB & los maeatroB, heinw resuelto aoiicitar de esta Junta de mi 
dilna Presidencia el que en el presupuesto para el cornente aBo ecoiiomico se incluya 
una partoda que alcance i cubrir la deuda que contraida tienen con Iob maeBtros por 
el coiK*pto antedicho, de modo que se destine una cantidad mensual para saldarla 

*^speramoa que, & la mayor brevedad posible ae sirva V. indicarnos & cuanto aeci- 
endela suma debida y nos diga cuaiitos eon loa maestroB \ quienes se les adeuda aleo 
por alquiler de easa, manifesWndonoB al miBmo tiempo el nombre de eada uno y la 
cantidad debida. 

De V. atentainente. 



Department ■ 



' ErUCATION OP POBTO Hico, 

Oppicb of thb Oommissioneb, 

San Juan, Augud SO, 190S. 



To the school gupermeors. 

GiiNTLBMEN: The followii^ list of Buperi-isors' districts, with names of supervisoTa 
and location of headquarters, supersedes that recently issued, and you will pleaae note 
the changes. The municipalities included in the districts have the boundaries of the 
new consolidated municipalities of those names. 



Dislriets. 


Headquarters. 


Supervisors. 


* 




Paul G.Miller. 






J^I..Fft)ar5o. 
















































ti^r:.:::::: 






























SS&'iffir-. 




VegaBajft 






XIX. Bay 







Pleaue taniliariae yonmill M once with the »mton«l limit, of your dirtncl^jod 
arrange »itl. the tonier .nperviior in my territory now in your Ji>lno"nl 1™^! 
in some other distriet for the transfer, aa aoon as poBBible, of the school property 
belonaing to all parts ol yonr district. Also arrange with the new mperraor in any 
part ol PSur preSnt district which has been transferred to some other datrict or the 
transfer of slch property in yonr district a. may belong now to another district 
Pleaae consider tfiis Stir as due and final anthorijation for such transfers which 
should be effected at the earliest date possible. Of coume you will take and gm 
receipt for all property transferred or received. 



Yours, very truly. 



Samuel McCunb Lindsay, 

Commissioner. 
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CiMULAli I.FriTBR 85. 

Depahtment of Education of Pobtii Eico, 

Opficb of the Commissioner, 

SanJaan, August 19, 190S. 
To the echool ntperviMrs. 

Gentlemen: Examinations for teachers' certificates should be held at your head- 
quarters and at any other point yon may deem advisable in your district, although 
probably one examination in the district at your official headquarters would be 
- amply sufficient, from September 1 to September 5, incluave. Please arraufte to hold 
two examinations each day, one in the forenoon and one in the afternoon, if pos- 
sible, having those subjects for rural and graded teachers come first on the first three 
days, and the additional subjects for principal's certificate on the fourth and fifth. 
I have sent a general notice to all of the newspapers, a copy of which I herewith 
inclose, and I would siwest that you post such a notice at such places in your dis- 
trict as you deem advisable, and see tliat all due publicity is given to this matter. It 
is necessary that you should satisfy yourself that persons taking this examination are 
persons of good moral character and of general fitness to be considered for the pos- 
sible position of teacher. 

Please notify the department, by wire, if necessary, so as to reach this office not 
later than 6 p. m. on August 27, the estimated number of question sheets for each 
grade which yon will need. These will be mailed in sealed packi^^, together with 
sufficient booKs for the examination, to your official address, so as to reach you in 
time for the first examination on Monday morning, September 1. Please see that 
the examination is conducted with every precaution to guarantee a fair and honest 
test, and that the papere are sent immediately npon the completion of the examinar 
tion, each day, in sealed packages to the department. 
Yours, very truly, 

SaMUKL McCl-NE LlNDBAV, 

Coininissioner, 
CiHCL'LAH Letter 87. 



To the school 



f Education op Porto Rico, 
Office op the Commissioner, 

San Juan, Avgiigt SS, 1903. 



GiMTi,EMBH : Please confer at once with the school boards in your district and ascer- 
tain whether they have any funds available for the purchase of school furniture. 
The appropriation made by the insular legislature to the department of education 
for school supplies this year is not sufficient to enable us to purchase desks except 
for the new school buildings which the department erects and for a few schools where 
special conditions and the inability of the local boards to do anything in the matter 
demand action on the part of the department. I shall not be able to send you many 
desks for use in the schools of your district, and yet I have no doubt that there are 
many school buildings which you would like to see equipped this year with modern 
formture. I have a few desks on hand which I will furnish to the municipalities 
which apply within a month from the date of this letter, and consent to buy and 
place in the schools ot said municipality, a number of desks equal to the number 
himished by the department. I am ready t« offer you 100 desks in this way for use 
in your district, provided you can get the local boards to purchase an aiiditional 
hundred. The board can make its purchase from the department or from the man- 
ufacturers of the desk direct. The department desks cost about $3 apiece in San 
Juan, and there will be a slight additional chai^ for transportation from San Juan 

i -1- district. 

. me know what vou can do in this matter. 
Yours, very truly, Samuei, McCunb Lindsay, 

Commissioner. 

Circular Letter 88. 

Department of Education of Porto Rtco, 

Office of the Commissioner, 

Sam Jtian, Aiigust £5, 190$. 
To the school aupemiiore. 

Gentlemen: I beg to call your attention to the fact that the department is plan- 
ning to supply the agricultural schools with a better equipment of seeds and tools 
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this year than has been posaible heretofore. I am also willing to furnish you with 
a few books apecially relating lo the work of the agricultural schools for deposit in 
the schools as the be^nning of a school library, provided you can notify me that 
the hoard is willing to put in the school a suitable bookcase for the preservation 
of such books, and also for the preservation of seeds from the ravages of mice and 
insects. In making your plans for the proper equipment of aehools for the opening 
of the coming year, please bear this matter iu mind in connection with agricultural 
schools and notify me as soon as possible of any agricultural schools in your district 
which are willing to make the necessary arrangements as suggested for the care of 
books and supplies. 

Yours, very truly, Samuej, McCuke Lindsay, 

Commissioner. 



CiRCULAH Letter 89. 

Department of Education of Porto Rico, 

Officg of the Commissioner, 

Sim Juan, Auffust S6, 190^. 
To the »eliool iapervixvrs. 

Gentlemen: In conductii^ the examinations for teachers' certificates on September 
1 to 5, inclusive, please observe the following order: 

Monday, September I, 8.30 a. m.: Arithmetic tor rurals, graded, and principals. 

Monday, September 1, 1.30 p. m. : English for rurals, graaed, and prmcipals. 

Tuesday, September 2, 8.30 a. m.: Spanish for rurals, graded, and principals. 

Tuesday, September 2, 1.30 p. m. ; History for rurals, graded, and princijials, 

Wednesday, September 3, 8.30 a. m.: Get^aphy for rurals, graded, and principals. 

Wednesday, September 3, 1.30 p. m.: Ped^ogy tor rurals, graded, and principals. 

Thursday, September 4, 8,30 a. m. : Algebra for rurals, graded, and principals, 

Thursday, September 4, 1.30 p. m. ; Physiology for rurals, graded, and principals. 

Friday, September 5, 8.30 a. m, : Geometry for rurals, graded, and principals. 

No papers should be opened except at these hours, and two hours should oe given 
to each examination. 

The examination books contain the usual directions for the conduct of the exami- 
nations, and these should be observed strictly as usual. 

Upon the completion of the examination, each day, 'please have all of the exami- 
nation books and the unused question sheets securely wrapped and sealed and sent 
at once, by mail, to the department. Please take every precaution to have the ques- 
tions sent to you kept under lock and key, without the seal of the department being 
broken, until the hour arrives for the examination each day, when the questions 
for the day and hour may be opened. All of the blank books, and the number of 
papers requested in each grade by you will be mailed by the department so as to 
reach you on or before Monday morning, September 1. 
Yours, very truly, 

Samuei, McCcse Li NCSA y, 

Comwissioner. 



CiiiCiiLAK LmrER 91, 

Depart^cent op Ediication of Poeto Bico, 

Office of the Commissioner, 

San Juan, S^tember S, 190S. 
To the sduml nupsrviso) s. 

Gentlemen: The new political code makes even more emphatic a general order 
that has previously existed forbidding employees of the insular government to take 
active part in politics. This is to be construed as participation in conventions, hold- 
ing of offices on committees, making political speeches, or writing political articles 
or pamphlets (or publication. I beg to call your attention to this matter at this time, 
and to state that this department deares to see these rules rigidly enforced. Pleas© 
make your own conduct in such matters a model example for the teachers in your 
district, and pletwe, so far as in your power, notify yonr teachers that any violation 
of this rule on the part of those who expect to be placed in charge of schools at the 
openii^ of the school year, either now or during the period of the term of their 
teaching, will be considered sufficient cause for the disapproval of the nomination of 
a teacher, or for his immediate suspension and the cancellation of his certificate 
should it occur during the period of his school term. 
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I would also call your attention to the fact tliat I am about to notify tlie secretaries 
of the local board? that this department disapproves of the use of schoolhousee for 
political meetings of any kind, or for the purpose of holding imrty caucusea or meet- 
ings of a political character, 

Youra, very tnily, Samuei, McOunb Lindsay, 

Coinmimtioner. 



CiKCL'LAR Letter 92. 

Department of Eiiucation of Porto Rico, 

Office op the Commissioner, 

San Jimn, fkplember S, 190S. 
Tb the school supervi»ori, 

Gbntlbmbn: The Alexander Hamilton Corps, No. 162, W. R. C, Department of 
New York, offers a standard 8 by 12 buntinfr United States flag as a prize to the 
school of Porto Eico which makes the greatest prmrees in the study and use of the 
English lai^uage during the next school year. Please notify the schools of your 
■district in due course of time of this fact, and state that the prize will be awarded by 
the commissioner of education on the basis of the sample work in English sent (o 
the department during the coming school year. 

Yours, very truly, Samuel McCuke Lindsay, 

Commimoner, 



CrRci'LAR Letter 33, 

Department oif Education op Porto Rico, 

Officb op the Commissiohbb, 

San Juan, September 8, J90S. 
To (fte iclutol su2>en'ieors. 

Gbntijjmbn: In my former circular letter relating to the subject of school desks I 
neglected to say that school boards would be expected to pay freight upon any desks 
they order from the department in addition to paying freight on desks that may be 
riven by the department and that the charee for freight must be paid in advance. 
The approximate amount may be ascertained b^ wiring the department, stating the 
number of desks required and the place to which they are io be sent, to which the 
department will make immediate replv by wire, and the money order for the amount 
stated should be sent at once. The desks can not be shipped until the freight is pre- 
paid. The department will furnish the local boards desks at cost price, which will 
be the cheapest that the local boards can buy anywhere, because the department 
buys in large quantities at the lowest market prices. No commission on the school 
property handled by the department is paid to anyone. It is obtained directly from 
Uie manufacturers. The average cost to the department of desk laid down in San 
Joan at the present time is $3. , „ ,. u , 

Please send to the department as soon as possible a statement of all the school 
property in your distriA, and a revised statement of your estimate of your needs for 
the comii^ school year. The change in the boundaries of so many of the school dis- 
tricts is likely to lead to some confusion uniesswehavethis information by which to 
check the estimates we have made already on the basis of the lists of supplies required 
as presenled by the supervisors of the old districts. We should like to know the 
exact amountof each kind of property charged to you in your new district and which 
you have on hand tor immediate use, "VVe should also like to have your estimate, 
revised on the basis of your present district, of your needs for the coming year. 
Youra, very truly, „ ^ t 

Samuel McCunb Lindsay. 

Commisgioner. 



Circular Lkttkr 95. 

Dbpart.men't of Education of Pokto Rico, 

Office of the Commissioner, 

San Juan, S^lember 18, 190S. 
2b the ichool superviticirs. 

Gentlembn; I beg to inform you that the following regulation has been approved 
by the executive council and added to the school laws; — 
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"The location oraasignmeot to a partlcnlar school of the teachers within the juris* 
dicHon of a l.ical board sh^l he determined by said board and the school supervisor 
of that district. In cases where the local board and school supervisor fail to agree, 
the matter diall be referred to the commisaioner of education, whose decision, aft«r 
due and proper investigation of the facts in the case, shall l:>e final. This rule applies 
only to the kication or assignment of teachers who shall have been duly nominated 
hv the local board, approved by the commissioner, and elecl«d by the local board." 



Samvri, McCrNE Lindbai 



Yours, very traly, 



Education op Porto Rico, 
Office op the Commissioner, 

&in Juan, September 19, 190S. 
To the school eiipervisorn. 

Gentlemen: If any question arises as to the appointment of agricultural teachers 
in your district, I beg to inform you that the department reserves the rteht to 
appoint the teacher of acriculture. The locpl board is not oblifred to furnish said 
teacher with house rent, but if the funds of the local board permit I should appre- 
ciate the aJlowance of house rent to iwricultural teachers as a sign of the interest 
which the local board proposes fo take in this important work. The additional 
services which a aowl teacher of a«rieulture renders certainly merit the slightly 
higher salary whi(Si he would receive if given house rent in addition to the $60 per 
month which the department pays. 

1 have aaked Dr. Hoselt, teacher in the h^^h school at San Juan, to send you some 
copies of a circular of information relating to correspondence work which he and 
others propose to carry on. It offers an opportunity for self -improvement of which 
some of your teachers may desire to avail themselves. 

Please let me know at once how many night schools you desire lo open in your 
district in accordance with the provisions regulating the conditions mider which the 
night school mav be opened, while I want to see as many such schools opened as 
possible, our funds are liuiittjd this year, an<i I would sumiest that you do not 
encourage the opening of any night school unless you feel that it U imperatively 
demanded. 

Yours, very truly, Samuel MiCune Lindsay, 



Cinrri.AK Lkttbr 101. 

i'El'ARTMENT OF EDUCATION OF PoBTO RiCO, 

Offk'e of the Commisbionee, 

San Juart, October 6, 190$. 

Deah Sir: On October 3 the following blanks weresent to you bymail: FormM— 
Statistical rejiort on teachers; Form R— Teacher's monthly report; Form A— Dupli- 
cate supervisor's monthly report; 125 Form N— Pupil's work; 500 informe mensual; 
Record of supervisor's visits (for teachers); 25 record of supen'isor's visits (for the 
supervisor). Under separate cover, by mail, to-day: 5 Fonn.S— Supervisor's report. 
Also, inclosed with this letter, 10 envelopes addressed ■"Department of Education, 
Statistical Clerk." This envelope must not be used after the new form, now in the 
bands of the printer, is received. These latter are addressed "Departmentof Educa- 
tion, Division of Supen-ision and Statistics." Asupply will be sent you as soon as 
possible. 1 

Form M—BatMcitl rtport wi fmdiersl—To secure accuracy and promptness in the 
matter of supplying the information asked for and in returning these reports, you are 
required to fill out the blank in every case yourself. You are respectfully referred 
to circular letter No. 97. 

Fbrm R~Tencher's mmtlMy rppori.— "Instructions to teachers," containing full 
explanation of this blank, is now in the hands of the printer, and as soon asreceived 
asupply will be sent to you. In your remarks contained in the report tor the month 
of October kindly give information in every detwl, as asked forj particularly in 
regard to cleanliness, neatnew, sanitary arrangement, and the condition of the room. 
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Form A: Duplicate supervisor's monMy re^wrt.— The commissioner has thought it 
unnecessary to inchide in this copy of the "Teacher's monthly report," henue this 
change. As the department desires the teacher to receive an exact copy of your 
remarks, you are reqnired to place your signature both under the report which is 
sent to this office and under the auplicate which is ijiven to the teacher. It is 
expressly requested that you will in no case send a monthly report on a school to this 
office without at the same time giving the corresponding duplicate to the teacher of 
the school 

Form S: Sapervisw' e re^rt. — You may save yourself, as well as this office, a 



report to the division of supervision and statistics as near the 1st of the new month 
as possible. Fonnerty this blank asked for the some information as at present, the 
diflerence between the old blank and the one sent out this year being that instead of 
appeariiw on many sheets — one for each municipality — data for any district may now 
be kept by municipalities on one sheet. You are asked also to keep a record of 
reenrolled pupils. 

Form N; I%pil'B uwfc.— -You will receive a supply of these blanks some time during 
the firat month of each term, with instructions to distribute them among the schools 
from which jjoa think that the department should receive samples of pupils' work, 
and which will fairly represent all degrees of excellence in the work in your district. 
The teacher wilt have the blanks lill^ out, to he returned to you at the close of the 
term, and you should then send them promptly to the office of the commissioner. 

Informe meTisiuil.- — There should be one for each pupil in your district. If such is 
not the case, please send at once for an additional supply. Kindly distribute tjiese 
some time before the end of the first school month, October 24. 

Record of sttpemisor' b msUi (for teadiers), — Kindly call the attention of the teacher 
to the note which asks that the sheet be kept through the term. None of these 
reports can be complete until the term has closed. The blanks should be distributed 
at once. 

Record of supareiaor's vigils (for the supervisor).— Thie blank is self-explanatory. 
Kindly follow mstructions as per notes at the bottom of the sheet. If the location 
■of the laat school visited on any day is such that it would be possible for the date on 
the sheet and that of the postmark to be the same the field supervisor expects to find 
it so. He very much desires to receive the sheet as soon as possible after the visits 
have been made. 

In general, it may be said, as has-been mentioned in regard to Form S, accuracy 
and promjrtness will be appreciated. If you desire additional information or if you 
need help in any way in connection with the makii^ out of teachers' reports or your 
own report each month, do not fail to write the department at once a clear statement 
of the difficulty. 

The supply of blanks sent at this time, or the supply of envelopes inclosed with 
this letter, may not be sufficient to meet your immMiafe needs, in which case more 
will be sent you upon receipt of information to this effect. 

Please destroy all old blanks, Forms M, R, and 8. 

Do not hesitate to offer any si^gestions that occur to you, which might be in any 
way valuable in the development of the best method for securing full information 
and complete accurate reports. 

B^^ng your assistance in the statistical work of the department, I am, 

Gah, 8. Nice. ,Sliiiisl!c<il Supervisor. 



Y'ours, very truly. 



Cjkculah Letter No. 106. 

Dbj'art.mbnt of Educatiom of Porto Eico, 

Office of the Commissionbh, 

San Juan, October 15, 190S. 
To the supervisors: 

Gentlemen: I beg to inform you tliat the course of study has been revised and is 
now in the hands of the printer. I hardly think it will be ready for distribution for 
three or four weeks. 

It is the desire of the department to unify the grading of the schools throughout 
the island during the coming year. To do this tlie same grades should start at the 
same point at tKe beginning of the year. It may happen that your schools are 

Sraded too high or too low. In these cases simply change the name, calling them 
y number from 1 to 8. Use language work and anthmetie as the baas tor grading. 
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Inclosed you will find directions for beginning the work in each grade. It is not 
pretended that these are perfect, but I believe that they will be helpful to your 
teachers. I did not mention nature study, drawing, etc., because these things can 
not be adjusted to any text-book we now have. Your teaehere may also find dith- 
cultv iu cases where books are mentioned which the supervisors have not yet 
received. The work m history for the fourth grade is all biography; for that ret^n 
I mention Egaleston's History, which I think you all have. Althocwh this book is 
ui English, the children will learn more bi<«raphy from an English book than from 
no book at all. , , , , . 

I have said nothing about the work in English, as the d^ree of advancement m 
the same grades of the different towns varies far more than in the other branches. 
It is best for the English teacher to begin where he finds the pupils. 

Yours, respectfully, ^ ^ „ 

Paul G. Miller, 
AOing Field Supermsor. 



a — nei inw Libro Primero de Lectnra rapidly, besiuniiig the Libro Segundo 
a possible, and using the Lector Moderno No. 1 for supjilementary reading. 
fitic —Begin Part II of Wentwortb's Elementary Arithmetic, doing 60 per 



Beading.— Beviev! Libro Segundo de Lectura from the beginning, and begin Libro 
Tercero Si soon as possible. Use El Lector Moderno No. 2 for supplementary readmg. 
Arithmetic.— Bemn Part III of Wentworth's Elementary Arithmetic. 
Language.— Begm Los Primeros Pasos en Caetellano. 

Reading.— Bevievi Libro Tercero de Lectura from the beginning, and use El Lector 
Moderno No. 3 for supplementary reading. .,, , ^ . ■ ■ i 

Arilhmelic.— Wentworth's Elementary Anthmetic, page 151, with plenty ot onginal 
problems in fundamental operations given by the teacher aside from the text- iKwks. 
Here the Aritmeiica Prfctica m^ht also be used tor problems in fundament*! 

''^^minoe.— Review I^ Primeros Pasos en Castellano from the beginnii^, pro- 
ceeding with the work where the elass left off the year before. 

Geoffrap%.— Begin Frye's Elementary Geography. 

Biography.— Vse Eggleston's History. 

Efoding.-Ubro Cuarto de Lectura from the beginning, and continue El Lector 
Moderno No. 3 for supplementary reading. 
JriWimctw.— Wentworth's Elementary Arithmetic, page 163. 
Langvage.—Beg,ia Loa Primeros Pasos en Castellano on page 7i. 



Reading.— RevKv! Libro Onarto de Lectura. 
^riiftmeWc— Wentworth's Elementary Arithmetic, page 204. 
Lanquage.-BegiD Hernandez's Spanish Grammar. 

Geography.— Ftye'e Elementary Gec^raphy. Review rapidly from page 58 and 
continue the work where the class left off the year before. 
flMiory.— Barnes's Nociones de Historia. Review from page 37. 
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Jriiftineitc— Wentworth's Aritm^tica Prfctica. Eeview rapidly from the begin- 
ning, insisting on analvsea. 

Language.— Hemmiiez'B Spanish Grammar from the beginning to syntax. Welsh's 
English Grammar from the beginning, 

Gmgraphy.— Begin Appleton's Gec^rafia Superior or Frye' 
Getwraphy. Where you have both textiS, use both. 

IKaory. — Barnes'a Nociones <ie Historia from page 97, 

Phymloffy.—Foetet'e Fisiolt^ia from the bt^iining. 



CrRCUT.AK Lettek S(i. 107. 

Department of Eiiucation of Pokto Rico, 

Office of the Commissionbr, 

San Juan, October SO, 1S02. 
To the )Mpervisore. 
Gbntlembm: In reporting absences of teachers plea 
(1) In ease a teacher is sick sr ''--' "- ■ ' -"' 



e observe the following rules: 
id to his duties no d^uction 
shall be made from his salary. 

(2) In case of the death of the father, mother, wife, husband, child, or any rela- 
tive residing in the same household with any t«acherof the public si'hooto, one day's 
absence wim pay may be aJlowed. 

(3) No more Uian five days shall be allowed with pay for cases of sickness or death, 



both, i 









r. McCrx 



Lis-re 



Circular Lbttbr No. HI. 



[Supplementary t( 



IT No. 110.] 



Department op EnucATioN of Porto Rifo, 

Office of the Commissioner, 

.San Juan, October SI, 1902. 
To the supervisor. 

Gentlemen: It is the desire of the commissioner that all Porto Rican teachers be 
afforded the beet possible opportunity for learning English, and the plan suggested 
in Circular Letter No. 110, while not free from objections, seems to be the most feasible. 

In moat cases the r^ulai- work of the schools need not suffer in the least from the 
proposed reduction of hours; the periods of recitation may he shortened a few min- 
utes, the work of instruction made more intensive, and results attained which are 
fully as satisfactory as is now the case. 

For rural school teachers it may be advisable tit make some variation in the pro- 
posed plan. The Eiwlish class in the town might be taught in two divisions, each 
occupy!!^ about a hall hour, the work of the second division being especially adapted 
to the needs of rural teachers. In a majority of cases the daily session of rural schools 
is closed by 3 o'clock, and most of the teachers could attend at least the second half 
hour of the class. 

The proposed examination will be written, and much written work should be done 
in preparation therefor. In this the rural teachers will have opportunity equal in 
every way to those of other tewJiers. As part of the course the Ei^lish teacher 
should regularly assign composition work and after carefully marking all errors 
should return such work to the writers. 

If in the .judgment of the supervisor better results can be obtained thereby, the 
school hours may be shortened on two afternoons only, and one session of the Eng- 
lish class held on Saturday. In general we wish the work to be so conducted as to 
insure the best results to teachers and sehools, and if any modification of the scheme 
proposed in Letter No. 110 can better adapt the general idea to local conditions, and 
the same results be obtained without imposing any expense for tuition on the teach- 
ers, such a modification, if duly presented to the comraiasioner, would probably be 
approved. 

Respectfully, E. \V . Lord, 

Ametant Oommismoner. 
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REPORT ON INSULAE NORMAL SCHOOL. 

Department of Education of Porto Rico, 

Insular Normal School, 

Bio Piedrai, July SI, 190S. 
To the honin-able Comirdsm&rter of Educalion for Porto Rieo: 

It is my duty as well as high privilege to report to you at this time the condition 
of the Insular Normal SchooT during the ])aat eight months, and to make mention of 
some of our most prominent needs and aspirations touching the future. The pressure 
of constant work makes this report late. Already the fiacal year has closed, our 
regular term examinations are just passed, the sninmer school has opened, and I 
snatch a tew houiB from its constant demands. 

Oar past normal term, which should have been nine months, was reduced to 
eight by the exigencies arising from the prolonged work of the sununer school of 
IWl, coupled with the unfinished state of the new normal building, in which we 
hoped to have opened school in September last, and the delay caused bv the fittmg 
up of the governor's summer palace for temporary occupancy, all of which prevented 
the opening of the school until the last of October. This was unfortunate for the 
first year, when we needed all the time possible. But notwithstandit^ this curtail- 
ment of time in the year most needing it, the work of the past term has been very 
succeffiful. ., , , , , . , 

The whole number of pupils remaming with us until the end of the school yeaj- 
has been 91. Some 25 more applied for admission, were examined and even tried 
for longer or shorter periods, but finally rejected as better fitted for work in the 
common schools. Of this number the majority had little conception of the require- 
ments for entering a normal school, and none were prepared to receive its benefits. 
Besides this number rejected, some 13 similarly equipped, who had been to great 
expense In coming from a distance, were allowed to reuiiuJi aaid to form a class, 
which we have called our preparatory year class. 

Thus the school was finally oi^nized with a preparatory class of 13, t\vo classes 
of the first year, numberii^, respectively, 33 and 29 (the former being boys and the 
latter girls), with a second year class of 16. 

The studies of the first year were arithmetic, United States history, geography 
(covering contour, location and products, and includii^ map drawing) , Spanish lan- 
guage, English language, physiology, pedagtW (mostly school management and 
mefliodsl, music, drawing, and simple calisthenics. The studies of the second year 
were similar, with the addition of algebra, Spanish literature, rhetoric, and civil gov- 
ernment, and with more attention given to the actual pra^'tice of teaching. Her^ 
after the work of these two years will be more dtetinctly separated, for our second 
year classes will be better prepared, and this preparation should excuse them from 
the further study of and examination in that amount of Spanish grammar. United 
States history, pnmary arithmetic, map work in geography, phvslology, andpedagogy 
which has been finished in the first year. In other words, .this normal school, like 
all others, must be progressive in character, and a thorough examination in the 
studies of the first year rtiould be considered as holdina gowt for the two succeeding 
years, whatever may have been the custom of the Island in years past touching 
examinations for teachers' certificates. Any other course would break down the 
work of the second and third years in our school with the we^cht of 18 and 24 exami- 
nations, respectively, a requirement whose absurdity is seen with the mere mention 
of it, and which would at once destroy the character of a normal school. 

This leads nie to speak plainly of a fundamental antt^nism between certam laws 
of the island, mfule to fit a temporary condition in times past, and the present exist- 
ence of the Insular Normal School, as a school for the preparation of competent 
teachers. Either these old laws should be clianged or this school should be changed 
to something less than a normal. I can perceive in the aliment of these two 
opposiM forces no middle ground for compromise. Indeed, I can not even perceive a 
remedylor unmediatoly existing conditions before that change of law, unless you use 
the power in your hands to cut a knot which refuses to be untied. By some power 
01 other, the following two things seem to be necessary: (I) An authoritative 
declaration of the validity of a normal school certificate of first and second year's 
examinations for all succeeding examinations in the same work; (2) An authonta- 
tive declaration that all the examinations of the island must conform to that stand- 
ard maintained by and necessary to the existence of the normal school. Something 
of this kind seems to be demanded in the broad Interests of education, even before 
laws can be changed; something which will bring a uniformity of action and har- 
mony of purpose on all sides competent to sustain the bright era of education prom- 
ised by a normaJ school. 
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This brighler future is not only promised in the \'ery existence of the norma! 
school builiimg in Rio Piedras, but the prouii»? is reaffirmed and emphasized by 
the work of the school daring the past e^lit months. 1 have said that the school 
has prowered, even in this short^ed term. The reasons for this are not far to 
seek, first, with few exceptions, we have had a superior corps of instrnctora. 
Second, we have had a fine class of pupils, a class of indefatigaole workers. No 
one who has seen our young men and women study and recite tor the past eight 
months can say that the native Porto Bican is lazy. More than that, no one can 
aay that he is wanting in obedience, moral purpose, and general good behavior; 
and we may add to this the presence of a kindlineas and cheerfulness which is truly 
refreshing. To such pupils, and to the above-mentioned professors, our success of 
the i)ast year is due. 

But success implies an aim. What have we tried to do? Our aim lias been ( 1 ) 
the introduction of better methods of teaching; (2) the gaining of information. The 
old method of memorizing certain answers to certain questions has been banished 
from the class room, aod we have made a fairlv good beginning in teaching prospective 
teachers to think and to prepare to teach their future pnpils to think. This state- 
ment sums up all our aims in all our studies and represents oar one aim. That aim 
has been faithfully adhered to by all our teachers and enthusiastically received by 
our pupils. What more can I say? This comprehends all. The pupils' ej^es have 
been o^ned to a vista that charms and inspires them, and that inspiration will 
create its own future. These pupils are the hope of our island in education, and 
their work will be the stepping stones for the holier ascent of their children. 

But how can I write this which touches upon the enthusiasm, earnestness, zeal, 
and even heroism of our pnpils without giving individnal insbuiceB? We can not 
know real hearts and wills in the mass. One should stand close to individual stu- 
dents and hear the story of their strurailes, their trials, their sBcrLfices, to know 
them and to pardon some of the mist^es and stumblings which their impatient 
haste in self -advancement causes; and one will not heaf the truest of these stories 
unless he does stand close to them. For example: Here is a little maiden so anxious 
to enter tBe school that she comes to me with a lie on herlips— somewhat of a white 
lie, to be snre, but enough to give my Puritan ancestry and education quite a wrench. 
Moral feeling subsides, however (or yields to a larger) , as I read back of the tears the 
anxieties of a human life and consider the previous education. Here is another 
whom months of acquaintance makes bold enough to say: "Oh, you can't know 
what this school means to some of us girlsl Our parents could not support their 
laige families of girls, and as fast as they grew up they had to be gotten nd of, and 
it was all the worse if one was pretty. Now we can teach and support ourselves 
until we find the man we want to marry. And we no loi^ier need consider our- 
selves as a burden, for we can help our parents." Here is another case, a man who 
has come to town with no means of support, but full of hope, confidence, and a 
vague longing in his heart for a slice of this education which seems to be passed 
around. Sometimes such men win, sometimes they fail. But the effort, the stri^- 
gle! It fails not How.it quickens men's blood with throbs which no more are 
lost to society than are the impelling powers of the wave in reef formation! And 
here is a little girl, under age for the school; under size, with black e^es gleaming 
over the high cheek bones of the Indian and from a head covered with the close 
twists of the African. She is not prepossessing, but her cause is sacred. She has 
no father, and her mother, with a large family, ia in the deepest poverty. Her 
preparation for school is very meager. I see the hopelessness of the situation and 
tell her she is too young, too poorly prepared. "But I want to be a great teacher." 
I am startled by the audacity and the contrast it offers. What a stupendous annun- 
ciation from such a small source! I attempt to reason with her. I turn her own aipi- 
ments — the extreme poverty of her mother — agdnst her, and urge her not to add to 
the burdens of this mother by wasting money in such a hopeless undertaking as 
trying to win a teacher's certificate in one term. But aigument is unavailing. I 
am always met with the same words: "I must be a teacher. I must earn money 
for my family. Please give me a chance. Only give me a trial." Who can resist 
this? Only a chance— a chance to be something. Who can refuse a trial? But in 
two weeks I have to repeat the advice, and the same is repeated by all her teachers. 
She is apparently doing little, though working so hard. But she persists, she beas for 
a longer trial. Her eager eyes, full of tears, have the desperation of hui^er in them. 
Want and study are already cutting finer that profile, leaving outhned the firm jaw, 
and as I look through the tears and rec<«nize that "clear grit" on which the best 
in all civilization is founded, I say, "God bless you! Go ahead!" And she did go 
ahead, I do not know how she lived for a year — that is, much of the time, for we 
had many similar cases — but she won her certificate, and I was glad to be proven a 
poor prophet. 
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Does Yankee pluck espeed this? And is there not hope even for tiie under strata , 
of Porto lliuo with such women afield in education? And here is another case: A 
poor tiirl appeared in the school and the town, and then her parents, too poor to 
pay her board, soon followed. They had a numerous familjr and no work. The 
mei^er allowaoce of daily bread was shared by all, and this girl studied each night 
into the sniuil hours of the morning by the light of one candle. She was flnaily 
taken ill. Nature had rebelled. I called upon them in their one room, furnished 
only with two chairs and one bed, and from the latter the heroine of this drama 
smiled upon me like a reflection of that li^ht which always wins ite way through 
daTkne(=a. Well, our teachers relieved the immediate stress, the father found stray 
jobs of work, the girl returned to school, won high rank, and is now winning laurefe 
in the summer school. Here is a little daughter who is lifting the whole fannly; her 
brothers and sisters will follow in her steps. What a change to them all! And it is 
the American occupancy of this island that has brought these changes to the homes 
of the poor. 

There are many other cases in my mind, but time forbids their mention, 1 will, how- 
ever, say that I am particularly interested just now in one case in our present summer 
school. It is that of a rural teB<^he^ some 36 years old, the father of a family of 12 
children, and with a salary of $80 per month for nine months of the year. If he can 
go through this summer school and win a higher certificate, he will get $40 per 
month. He has thoi^ht of this for the past year. It has been his one dream by 
day and by night. He and bis wife savea and pinched, but the pinching from fw 
per month, after fourteen months had been filled, were insufficient Did he give up 
the prize? Did he sit down and lay the burden upon circmnstances, and with it his 
destiny? He was not made of that metal. He had a house — a mere cabin — but it 
was the home of his wife and children. It was his all. He sold it for S60, and with 
this money paid three months' rent in humhle quarters, and left a little money for 
their support. How he got here from his distant home I know not. The first I 
heard of him kind friends in San Juan were giring him lodgment and he was walk- 
ing back and forth tiijj;ht and morning, a distance of 7 miles, to the school. He was 
domg this, too, with no breakfast, for he must start too early for even the cup of 
coffee which furnished the breakfast of his friends. Then friends raised a contnbn- 
tion to pay his fare on the street cars. He is all right now, and as happy as a king. 
He will w'in. He hae it in his eye. 

1 state these individual cases because I think you will be glad to know them, and 
because the country which has extended its helping hand to this island ought to 
know them. These are not stories of men and women who have advertised their 
poverty, but who have hidden it. We have the other kind, but they are not the win- 
ners. We soon learn to know them and their record with us is brief. These of 
whom I have spoken are the modest heroes of this epoch in this island. Their stories 
are sad, but not depressing. On the contrary they cheer us. Here is prit, deter- 
mination, persistency, heroism. Is there not hope for a country containing such 
men and women? Com not your own work look grander for them? God bless them, 
and help us aU to be worthy of giving them the intellectual food they crave. 

Respectfully submitted. 

W, G. Todd, 
I'rijic'piil of TmnilaT Normal School. 



KSCrKLA NORMAL IXSULAR, KIO PIEDRAP, P. R.— CATALOGO Y 
PR08PE0T0 PAKA KL ANO ESCOLVR 1902-3 



IV. G. Todd, principal; Domingo A. Ruhio, historia v filoaofia Felipe Janer, 
idiouia castellano; Jose Janer, matem^cas y ciencias fisicas, Susan B Huntington, 
pedagt^fa, principal de la escuela modelo; Enth A. Gottlieb, ejercicio'" fMcos y fieio- 
Ic^fa; EliaabethF. Hall, idioma ingles; VioletFloyd Wajii, tratoajosde kindergarten; 
F. M. Pennock, a^cultura; J. H. A. Smith, cultura fisica, Matilde Nadal, miisica; 
Francisco Oiler, dibujo. 

CALENDARIO ASO ESCOT.AB, 1902-3. 

Septiembre 29, 1902, 8 a. m, : Apertura del primer t^rmino, salon general, Rio 
Piedras. 



Noviemhre 4, 1902; Diafestivo, eiecciones. 
Noiiembre 27, 1902; D(a festivo, acci6n de gracias. 
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: Clausura del primer t^rmino; empieKan las v! 

■s de navidad y empieza el eegundo 



Deeiembre 19, 1902, 5 p 
de navidad. 

Enero 5, 1903, 8 a. m.: Terminan laa v; 
t^rmino. 

Atoril 3, 1903, 6 p. m. : Clausura del segundo lennino y empiezan las V! 
Pascna Florida. 

Abril 13 1903, 8 a. m.; Terminan las vacacionesde Pascua Florida y empieza el 
tercer l^rmino. 

Junio 19, 1903, 5 p. m.: Clausura del tercer t^rmino y cierre del aHo escolar. 



Afio preparatorio: igaal al grado 8 de las 

eecuelas pilblicaa. 
Primer afio: Periodoa. 

1. Arithm^tica: desde Pesas y 

medidas' hasta tanto por 
ciento 5 

2. Idioma cast]ellano 5 

3. Idioma ingl^a 5 

4. Hiatoria de loa Estados "Uni- 

dos 3 

5. Geograffa: Contomoa, situ- 

aci6n, productos 2 

6. Pedagogla: Manejo de la 

eHCuela y mSfodos 3 

7. Lectura: (aiguiendo el ejem- 

plo del profeaor y tratando 
de imitarlo) 2 

8. Fiaioiogfa 2 

9. Ejercicios ffsitoa fi 

Forsemana 30 



2. Arithm6tica: todo el libro 

desde el tanto por dento. 

3. Historia general 



10. 



4. Idioma mglfa 

5. Geograffa ffsica 
8. Gobiemo cimI 

7. Paicolc^fa 

8. Ftaiia 

9. Botdnica 
EjeruciOH ffeiTO"! 

Por aemana 



Tercer alio: 

1. Algebra: 

2. Geometria 

3. Idioma inglfe 

4. Literatura eepaiiola. 

8. Hiatoria general 

6. Paicologfa, {que se darii « 

la clase de 2'*'' afio) 

7. Botjinica, (que se dard ci 

la clase de 2''° afio) 

8. Ffaica, (que se dant con 

clase de 2''° afio) 

9. Quimica 

10. Economfa 

11. Ejercicios ffsicos 



eon el fin de que fuera una eacuefa normal industrial. En Septiembre 27 de 1899 se 
tomaron las medidaa neceearias para estaMecer eeta escuela en Fajardo, conviniendo 
la municipalidad en facilitav $20,000 6 ieual auma el Gobiemo Militar para la con- 
8trucci6n deedificios y mra loa dtiles dela eacuela. 

El Departamento de Educaci6n compro y cercA un pedazo de terreno, ain haber 
hecho nada mas, y la escuela, que ya habfa empezatlo sua trabajoa alii, se hallaba en 
una caaa alqnilada. 

El establecimiento de esta escuela en el estremo oriental de la Isia no di6 resul- 
tado alguno, y era imposible para el Departamento de Educaciin dar A dicho eacuela 
la atenci6n e inspeccion que eran tan necesarian en el trabojo educativo del pais. 

Aunque la escuela normal se inau^uro en Fajardo en Octubre 1 de 1900 nun edificio 
alquilado y preparado para dar cabida S 100 aiumnoa, solament« se matricularon.20, 
empezando & hacerse laa diligencias en aquel afio para traslmlar la escuela al sitio en 
que actualmente se haila en Bio Piedras, comprindose una hermosa extensi6n de 
terreno de nnos 50 acres, donde su construy6 un ediflco grande y c6modo que cost6 
unos S35,000. 

El Gobemador puso & la disposiciftn de esta escuela su casa de verano inaguntn- 
dose allf la escuela normal insular en Octubre de 1901, contando con unoa 90 alum- 
nos matriculadoB que continuaron aue eatudioa durante todo el afio. 

En Mayo 30 de 1902 el hermoao y gran edificio que hoy ocupa la escuela normal 
fu^ inaugnrado con las debidas ceremonias en presencia de un extraordiuario nt^mero 
de concurrentea, tomando parte en esta ceremonia, el Gobemador, el Preaidente del 
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Tribunal Supremo, el Comisioiiado de Education y otroe Jetea de Departmentoa del 
GrObiemo Inaular, eoino igoalmente otros ciudadanoa connotfldoe. 

Deapu^B de la inaugura<Ai6n del nuevo ediiido la escuela taf-. trasladada ee^uida- 
mente de la "convalecencia" al nuevo local, continoiindoee allf el trabajo del ultimo 
mes del alio eacolar. 

Actualinente eatd ocupada la referida escuela con las clasea de verano, en el curso 
de ocho semanas, aaistiendo A dichas ciasse mae de 200 alumnos. 

Lob planoa para loa nuevos edlficioH han aide terminados y se ha hecbo ya et con- 
trato para la construccion de doe edifici^ mas en el mismo terrene de la normal, 
uno de los cuales aerS deetinado pam la residencia del principal de la escuela normal y 
el otro para una escuela modelo graduada, que servirii & la vez de prilctica para los 
^umnoa de la nonnal. 



El objeto de la escuela es la conipleta preparacion del maestro para su trabajo 
especial; pero para la co»9ecuci6n de todo fin son sieuipre necesariaa las condiciones 
de tiempo V lugar. 

La verdadera neeesidad hoy en Puerto Rico ee fonnar maestro que, abandonando 
la rutina y las lecciones de memoria, puedan enseilar il sus aliuunoa cuidadosament* 
dpenaar, iraeonar y dformareorrecto juiciossobre el asunto deque traten los libros. 
El antique m^todo de instruceidn en las eacuelaa piiblicas fuS vois bien un trabajo 
meainico, puramente de memoria. El m^todo actual rei^ui^re pensar, y lleva_ al cer- 
ebro ideas en vez de palabras que no se entienden; ea cientffico mas que imitativo. 
En aritm^tica; por ejempjo, nuestro objeto ea que el pensar suatituya il la irreflexi6n, 
y que la prictica de caaa principio matemitico contenido en todo problema se pre- 
flera aprender de memoria ciertoa medios de reanir niimeroa con el fln de obtener la 
respuesta en el libro. Lo primero es ciencia; lo g^^undo es un engafio. 

En gec^rafli el objeto es el deaarrollo de la facultad de poder formar en la menie 
vma imagen de una region, donde estji situada con relaci6n ii los deinas paises, sua 
llniites, nos, Uanurag, vallea, posiciftn de las principalea (iudades.diviaioneegeneralea 
con los procluctos propios de cada pafs. Esta es toda la geografli que se ensefia en 
el primer aflo. Si uno domina esto, entonces adquiere verdadero conocimiento de los 
paisea. A esto se agrega en el 2do afio gran parte de geograflii ffsica, para mostrar 
ms grandes influencias de la temperatura, vientoa, corrientes ocednieaa, rfoa, mon- 
tafiaa, etc., y tratar sobre la £ormaci6n de elamas, terrenos, producto, comercfo, civ- 
ilizaci6u, y nasta el carfeter. 

En historia el fin ea enaenar al alumno & observar las distintas causae que han 
originado grandes sucesoe, con la influencia de los mismos en la civilizaci6n, en lugar 
de refrerir minuciosamente guerrasy batallas611enarde£echaselcerebro. Mientras 
tenga neeesidad de ejercitM su cerebro, ena^fleeele A reunir saceeos imjjortantee 
ocurridos en Spocas notables, A hacer representacionee de esos aeon ted mien tos, y 
asf se hace mils seneiilo el trabajo de recordar fechas, llamando en auxilio de la 
memoria A su hermana gemela, la imaginaci6n. 

En gobierno civil, en parte se sigue este mismo mgtodo. En una palabra, el 
objeto es dar al alumno una imagen verdadera de la natural oiganizaci6n seguida en 
la eafera de la sociedad humana, y tal como se ve mejor, bajo la representaci6n de 
una Be^idblicB. 

En fisiologfa, se insiste en el conocimiento de anatomfa, pues ^ste constituye el 
primer eacal6n para los estudios superiores de higiene domSstica, 6 para la aplicaci6n 
pr^ctica de este conocimiento en la salud y la vida. 

En fisica, el fin es hacer claras y sencillas laa leyes comunes de le naturaleza por 
medio de experimentos y flguras; en otras palabras, traer i, la luz del entendimiento 
axjuellaa fueraas que desenvuelven y sacan de la oacuridad las innumerables super- 
sticiones de la ignorancia. 

En botJinica, el objeto no es principalmente el enumerar laa inflnitos variedades 
de plantas, como el estudio de la naturaleza, crecimiento, usos, terrenos y alimentos 
de aquellas plantas que necesitamoa para la vida; y todo esto con referenda especial 
& las exigencias de la agrieultura pr^ctica. 

En tratejos espedales de agrieultura, se dardn tambiSn hechos y demonstradones 
referentes A mucnas de las coaechas de la isla. 

En el estudio del inioma ingMs, el fin es educar d los alumnos en el nso del idioma 
y particularmente en la conversacion. Hasta ahora loa exAmenea eacritoa han origi- 
nado una tendeneia errfinea. El e studiante naturaimente desea pasar aquellos 
exAmenea, y como estudian laa reglas gramaticales, traducciones, etc., fijan todastt 
inteligencia en aquellaa y descuidan la conversad6n. El valor de un idioma eat^ er 
la habilidad que tenga una para usarlo, y nuestro exdmenea deben rr " — ~'- 
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Ademlls de los testes eacritos, nueatroa alumnos deben aoreditdT su habitidad en el 
habW, diindoeeles el mismo por cietito por el adelanto en la conver9aci6n que el que 
Be lea dd por el trabajo escrito, no siendo el conver8aci6a la prueba final, sino el 
trabajo diario en claae eegiin nota del profeaor. 

£n miiaica, el objeto ee enaetlar S, leer de corrido la escala musical y la propia 
manera de usar la voz al cantar. No todos pueden cantar, pero todos pueden apren- 
der 6 leer mtiaica correctamente, y eneenar d otroa 6. leerla, hadendo niiis feliz al 
pueblo de eeta i^ con las canciones de los niflos. 

En dibujo, el fln debe aer el desarrollar de modo pr&tico el don natural que tienen 
nueatro ajutnnos. En este pafa el talento natural de imitacion, el Kusto para reunir 
formaa y colorea con el amor S. la belleza, pueden hallar siempre libre campo ^ bub 
manifeataciones. Pero el fin en esta labor debe ser prdctico, empezando aislematica- 
mttnte con Ifneaa ret^tas y di(^ramiis, paaando S. curvaa y a objetos, con baatante 
dibujo mecinico, siempre aiguiendo por medio de objeto en vez de copias 

lata que termine el atumno con perapectlvas 3^ aombras. No ea necesario pintar 
para aquirir toda la base del arte, y par falta de tiempo nueatro trabajo se limitant al 
procedimiento anteriormente expre^do. 

En ejercidoa ffaicios, et objeto eeri mejorar la salud, enriquecer laa faeultades de 
la inteligencia lo miemo que las del cuerpo, llevando 6, la pr^tii-a loa verdaderos 
principioa de higiene y en8ef5an<io armonia, precisi6n y prontitud en loa movimien- 
toa. Ffua estoa ejercicios ae ha dado gratia A cada alumno un traje ligero, gavetaa 
para uso de los eatudiantes donde pueden guardar sus trajes 6 cualquier cosa que 
necesiten conaervar bajo llave. Hay 248 de estas gavetaa en el Gimnasio ji' cada 
fliumno tiene derecho A una llave, previo dep6aito de 50 centavoa, para adquirir una 
nueva, en caeo de que ^sta ae pierda. Aef miamo ae exi^ i, los alumnos un dep6aito 
de f2.00 6 ona iffti^ntfa personal por loa libros que se lea entregau. 
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BxAmBNBS Y CEHTlFICADOa I 

Loa exdinenes oflciales del Departamento de Educaci6n aobre la base de los cuales 
ae conoeden certiflcados -S. los niaestroa ruralea, graduadoa y principales, se llevarAn 
A efecto en laa mismas fechas y mediante las mismaa pregunfaa ae esamen, en el 
edificio de la Eacueia Normal y en otras partes de la lala. Loa trabajoa serdn exam- 
inadoa y calificados por la Junta de ExAmen del Departamento de Educad6n, que, 
en parte, se compondri de miembroa de la Facultad de la Eacueia Normal. Sin 
embargo, puesto que la misma Eacueia Normal efectda eximenes de prueba de todas 
laa materias que se enaeiian y ea de au competencia inapeccionar con regularidad el 
trabajo de loa aapirantea que ban aido alumnos de la Escuela Normal que deaeen 
obt^er eertificaaoa de maestros, el Departamento de Educacifin reconoce el hecho 
de que los r^ultadosde la aaiatenda A laa claaea pueden darmejor el verdadero cono- 
dmiento de los buenos alumnos en vez del que se obtendrfa por medio de examen, 
y por lo tanto el Departamento toma el promedio obtenido por cada alumno de la 
Escuela Normal en cada materia que se exige en los exjtmenes ofidales de maestros y 
lo une al promedio que ae obtiene en los exAmenes oflciales. La nota de eitrso ae 
contaiA por f y la de exauien por J en el promedio final, y sobre esta baae el certif- 
ieado de maestro serd concedido con aujeciin A la regla general de que no ae conce- 
deri un certificado en ningdn caao en que el promedio de una asignatura aea menor 
de 50 y en que el promedio general de todoa las materiaa aea menor de 70. Esta 
regla ae aplicarA al promedio del curao como al esamen de los alumnos de la Eacueia 
Normal, lo miamo que al promedio total, pero el hecho de que el trabajo del curso sea 

«llido con i, dard aaqueillosque trabajan A ' ' '' ''' " "' 

ventaja sobre aquellos que estAn sometidoa e 
n piiblico. 

lELO 6 Escuei,A paicnCA. 



Tenemoa ahora en vfas de coustrucd6n una Eacueia Graduada que tendrA aeis 
departamentoa, y que estarA terminada en Enero 1, 1903, y se abrirA con el nombre 
de Escuela Modelo 6 Priictica, donde loa alumnoa de la Bsouela Normal tendrAn opor- 
tunidad para poder asiatir A las dases que estarAn it cargo de expertos profesores, y 
d6nde se loa exigirA que actiien como maeatros vigilados por loa profesores de dicna 
Escuela Modelo y los de la Normal. 

LaSta. SusanaD. Huntington, profesorade Pedagogfa en la Escuela Normal, estarA 
A cargo de la direcci6n general de esta Escuela, y se halla actualmente en los Estados 
TTnidos, estudiando con espedalidad todo lo concemiente A au cargo de divecKira de 
esta Eacueia. La referida Escuela se corapondrA de cuatro clasea de graduados y un 
Kindeigarten. Las cuatro clases repreeentarAn los distintJ^s grados de la Escuelaa 
pdblicas de la Isla. 
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El Comiaionarto tiene la idea de establacer un Departamento especial de Agricultura 
en la Escuela Normal tan pronto conio aea poeible. El objeto de esta eacuela ea 
preparar profesores que eean competentes para las veinte 6 mite escuelas de Agricul- 
tura que nay en laIsla,quebastalftfechapocaiiiiportanciahantenido, siendotambi^ 
el {in de dicba Escuela de Agricultura dar & los profeeoreg no solamente datos teOricoe 
reepecto S. la vida de las plantas, 8U naturaleza y neceaidades, terrenos adecuadoa, 
etc., aino tambi<^n darles eneefianza pnlctica en el cultivo y manejo de las diferent«s 
clases de terrenos. Eate Departamento tam Wn se propone emplear el sistemi objeUvo 
eon loB alumnoB. El estudio en esta clase eapeciaf quedarA A opci6n del alumno, pero 
una vez que comienza sua estudioa 6d esta materia, tendrA las mismas obligaciones 
que tiene en cualquiera de los otros eatudioa. 

Eate aiio eeriL imposible que el Departamento pueda lograr sua deaeos con reapecto 
& ^te particular; ain embargo, lo bard en pequefla escala con una ctase de Agricul- 
tura, dando it esta claae todos los eatudioa del primer aiio que aean necesarios para 
HUH trabajos, con 5 periodos semanales en el estudio de la Agricultura, excluyendo el 
ejercicio ffaico y ciertoa estudioH que no Hon absolutamente necesBrios at fin general 
de eata escuela. Ninguno de nuestros alumnoa tendni obligati6n de matrioularae en 
eata clase, pero se organizarS con aquelloa que deaeen obtener loa beneficioa de ella. 
Pot categorfa. el profeaor graduado al clasificarlo, y eu trabajo especial de Agricul- 
tura le dari derecno & que ee le aument« el aueldo. Como el estndio de la A^eul- 
tura quedar^ li voluntad del alumno, aquelloa que hagan solicitud para aer admitidos, 
deben declarar que desean aer matriculadoe. TambiSn deben expresar qufi conoci- 
mientoB tienen en Agricultura pnictica, y preaentar constanciaa de eBtoa trabajoH por 
medio de otroa personaa que lo acrediten. Oomo eata clase ae compondri de unoa 
viente ahimnos, probablemente serd neceaario hacer una eleeci6n entre los mejorea y 
mas bfibilea para el trabajo. Nadie serd admitido it eeta claae que no pueda pasar el 
J ' Primer AHo. El curao aenl como eigne: 



El curao del Primer Aflo ae compondrA de eatudioa que se tomanin del curao Gen- 
eral de dicho Afio, con cineo periodos de Pr^ctica de Jardin aemanalmente, que se 
tomanin por la tarde. 

Agronomla 2 

Coaecbas tropicalea - 2 

Agricultura, econ6mic» y pedagogfa 1 

Pnlctica de Jard tn 5 



Literatura de la Agricultura particuiarmente en Ingles 2 

Temas de Agricultura con criticas y discusionea 2 

Estiidio de la Naturaleza 1 

Priicticas y esperimentos en el Jardin 5 



L t*;rmino de 1902-3. 

La Escuela se abrirS en Septiembre 29. Aquelloa que deaeen asistir & ella e! afio 
entrante, pueden conseguirlo presentindose il examen y para ser matriculados A au 
debido tiempo. 

Si los aolicitantes eacriben al Principal de la Escuela Normal, recibirdn una tarjeta 
impreea, que las servird para hacer la aolicitud. 

La Escuela se abrird con dos clases en lo que ae llama Ano Preparatorio, haata que 
el Ediflcio de la Escuela Modelo ae baya terminado, conatituyendo entoncea estas dos 
clases loa dos gradoa superiores de la nueva escuela. Tambi^n habii dos clasea en el 
Tercer Ano, con una beta de los estudios de los diferentea afioa s^iin se dan en el 
curao de eatudioa que ae balla impreao en la pdgina 15. 

Laa doa claaea del Afio Preparatorio se compondrdn de aqnellos que se hallen 
incapacitados para ingresar en el Primer Afio, y d los alumnos de dicbaa claaea se lea 
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clasificarS seijiin siis conocimientoB. Cada olase tendril probablemente 25 alunincffi, y 
como habrd mils de este niimero que deseea obtener »dmiai6n, sedarii jjreferencia 5 
aqueUoaque vienen de pobladonea distanteH, 
conea que loa otros. 

Las claees del Prim — .. , . ._ _ 

tificados demueatreii que tienen conociinientoa baatantee para ingrew e 
V de otroa cqvob exfimenea consiatinin principalmente en ejercicio de prueba en 
Aritm^tica llegando haeta las Fracciones ordinarias 6 quebradoa. Debe entenderae 
claramente, ain embargo, que si por cualquier cauea hubiere mgresado un aiumno en 
eata 6 en cualquiera otra claae de un grado supenor al que le correaponda, no podra 
permanecer en el mismo, & pesar de tener sus certiflcados y exiimenes, y se le pondri 
en dase inferior donde pueda comprender periectamente lo que eetudia. tl que on 
alumno ingrese en una clase no garanHza au permauencia alll. El sitio linicamente 
pnede fBeguwrae por la conetancia en el trabajo y los adelantos que ae hagan en eate. 
Nada hay mda desagradable para un alumno que eatar obligado 4 ha<;er dianamente 
nn trabajo que eati rails alld de su inteligencia. , ^ , . . . „„ „„„ 

Las claa^ del Segundo y Tercer afio ae compondr^n rimeamente de aquellos que 
tengan certiflcados queprueben que ban hecho eu trabajo fielmente en el Primer ADo 
y en el Segundo dela Escuela Normal. El Diploma de haberae graduado que ha de 
darae ai terminar el Tercer Afio en esta Escuela prueba que el portador del miamo 
ha curaado los trea afloa en la Escuela. Esto tendri que considerarae corao regia 
general. Sin embargo, puede baber, como escepeiones & esta regla, caeoa no comunea 
donde ea evidente que el alumno se halla complelamente preparado para comen^ar 
su trabajo del Segundo Afio. Tales privileBioa, ain embargo, umeamente se con- 
cederin deapu^a de una cuidadosa investigaciSn. 

Periodoi de redlacidn semanal. 

[Cadft uno 45 mlnotos] 
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Chaiidri y 3iodriguez, Jos^, Sau Juan; Sell^s y Sold, Gerado, San Lorenzo; \ as- 
ouez y Morales, Lino, Mayacuez; Zeno v SamaB, Gustavo, San Juan; Benitea y 
Florea, Maria, San Juan; Caseflas y Santana, Carmen, San Juan; Caldertjn y Bedoga, 
Guadalupe, San Juan; Encamaci6n y Santana, Inez, Rio Grande; Garr^ y Floree, 
Josefa, {Wuaa; Infante y Colmenero, Marfa Luiea, San Juan; Martinez y Ros, Joa- 
quina, Eio Piedi-as; Matienzo y Romdn, Carlota, San Juftn; Niii y Martinez, Juaua, 
San Juan; Serbia y Alonza, Celina, San Juan; Torres y l,aborde, Mercedea, Juana 
Diaz; Trilla y Lopez, Julita, San Juan. 

PRIMER aRo, 

Ome 4.— Acosta y Caldenjn, Enrique, Kio Piedr^j; Bonrdonyy Eosado, Guiilermo, 
Eio Piedras; Oobifin y Uivera, Evansto,, Comerio; Cortes y Reyes, Job6, Carolina; 
Ciiiques y Cftrri6n, Valerio, Caguas; Dacosta y Morales, Enrique, Laias; FemAndez 
y Ortiz, Ruperto, Humacao; Garcia y Ubarri, Angel, Rio Piedras; Garcia y Grasi- 
rena, Antonio, Rio Piedras; Gonzfilez y Kianeo, Jianuel, Santorce; Gotay j- Alme- 
dina, Manuel, Aguae Buenaa; Hemindez y Castro, Martin, Carolina; Iplecia, Juan 
Ramon, San Juan; Landrau y Diaz, Julio Le6n, Rio Piedras; Lebron y Soto, Jose, 
Faiardo; Marchan y Sicard6,Frandsco, Barceloneta; Mariani y Cohnenero, Santiago, 
Baroeloneta; Martinez y IMvila, Josfi, Vega.Baja; Martinez y Eodrfeaez, Ramon, 
Mayaguez; Miranda y Fajardo, Juan, Juncos; Monclova y Anidel, Manuel, Rio Pie- 
dras-Piflero y Rodriguez Fulgendo, Rio Hedras; Quiflones y Ceballo, Arturo, Rio 
Piedras; Rivera y Alimodovar, Francisco, Guanica; Rivera y Fuentes, Manuel, Are- 
cibo; Rodriguez y Mufliz, Julio, Barranquitas; Rodriguez y Vasquez, Leopoldo, Rio 
Grande; Romdn, Luis, Manati; Enbio y Ouevas, Arturo, Mayf^ez; Salcedo y Ser- 
rano, Rafael, San Juan. 

Close B.— Amadeo, Aurora, Maunabo; Boscano y P^rez, Maria Teresa, San Juan; 
Cacho y Reyes, Carmen, Morovis; Candiay Benitez, Maria Lulsa, San Juan; Carrera, 
JoBefa,Sabana Grande; Collazo y L6pez, Isabel, Fajardo; Descartes y Cabrera, Maria 
Luisa, Ponce; J6minez y Castro, Maria, San Juan; Iglesia y Navarro, Juana, Trujillo 
Alto; Janer y Ariag, Ana, Rio Piedras; Janer y Arias, Tereea, Rio Piedras; Loubriel 
y Oiieto. Dolores, San Juan; Martinez, Maria, Yauco; McCormick, Catalina, Eio 
Piedras; Mendfa y Morales, Josefa, Rio Piedras; Montalvo y Duran, Carmen, Come- 
rio- Pi6n y Ferrer, Blasina, San Juan; Eamos y Soto, Angelina, Caguas; Reyes y 
Ruiz, Rosa, Eio Piedrae; Rivera v Morales, Felicita, Naranjita; Roberta y Rivaa, 
Sara S., San Juan; Rodrfgues y-Cebollero, Maria N., Eio Piedras; Eodrfguez y 
Gonailez, Maria, San Juan; Rojas y Negron, Josefa, Barranquitae; Serra y Gelabert, 
Maria, Ponce; Tabemaa y Collazo, A8unci6n, Rio Piedras; Todd, Hilda M,, Eio 
Piedras; StarbiyZerbi, Natalia, San Juan; Zuazaga y Giminez, Francisco, EioPiedraa. 

ASo PKEFARiTORlO. 

Arroyo y Lozano, Jose, Barroa; Mendia y Morales, Francisco, Rio Piedn«; Rivera 
y Rivera, CeeeciJo, Eio Piedras; Soto y Soto, Manuel, Oaguas; Diaz y Oorreas, 
Isabel, Carolina; Domenecb y Acosta, Ursula, San Sebastian; Marguez y Huertas, 
Trinidad, Guayanilla; Martfny Femindez, Eneri_, Arecibo; Molina y Enriquez, Rosa, 
Toa Alta; Morales y Rosario, Ooncepci6n, Rio Piedras; Eamos y Gibollo, Julia, San 
Juan; Saave<lra v Ourijeio, Maria Balbina, Eio Piedras; Santiago y Upez, Marfa, 
San Juan, 

EEPORT OS SAN JUAN HIGH AND GRADED SCHOOL. 

The San Juan High and Graded School began the school year of 1901-2 on 
Mondav, September 30, in the "Beneficencia." Aa last yearns pupils bad been 
matriculated the Friday and Saturday preceding, there remained to be enrolled 
only those who were new, and at the close of the first day's aeeaion the register 
showed a total of 204 pupils. The school closed June 30, 1902, with an enrollment 
of 195. The whole number of pupils enrolled during the year was 283. Of these, 
75 withdrew, 11 were suspended, and 2 were dropped from the roll on a^connt of 
continued illness. 

The number of pupils in the grades did not vary greatly at any time, but the num- 
ber that entered and left the school seems greater than is watTaiited even under 
existent conditions. Many withdrawals are due to the "floating population" of 
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AmericanB who are here for short periods only. Then, again, many withdrew when 
not graded atcordinB to their own conception of their qualifications, while atill oth- 
ers dropped out on aiacovering that it required quite as great and persistent effort to 
perfonn Batiafactory school worlt as to enter at once on the arduoUB dutiss of eaniii^ 
a livelihood. Of this laat class, however, there were but few. Besides theee, there 
was a number of pupils who used the high school as preparatory for the teachers' 
examination in .Tannary. As soon as the examination was concluded these students 
either left for their homes or entered the normal school at Eio Piedrae. There 
remains but one more class of withdrawals to be aceountel for. In this are included 
the students who even b^n life with excuses — trivial, of course — as is the nature of 
such characters, who never can devote themselves to the accomplishment of any one 

Surpose in life. But it is a great pleasure to know that the greater part of the Btu- 
ent body has shown the ntiaost zeal and interest in the work, and the results 
obtained nave been eminently satisfactory to all concerned. 

The pupils of the intermediate grades aw doing work creditable to the same grades 
in any city in the United States ol the same size as San Juan. 

Some of the students in the high school were deficient in some of the common 
branches, and therefore were compelled to carry on these studies while following the 
regular h^h-school course. Political geography, English, grammar, and physiology, 
which should have been completed in the grammar grade, were studied throughout 
the entire year of the first year high-school course, and it has been the constant aim 
during the year to pay special attention to the weak points of the pupils, in order to 
"round them out for good, thorough h^th-school work. Arithmetic, which has 
been the " stumbling block " for generations, has been taught to every pupil in the 
high school, the second year English high school excepted. As a result of thia, 
there are pupils in the Spanish high school who are doing creditable work in arith- 
metic now, who, when they entered the scliool two vears ago, could not write the 
simplest numbera when dictated to them in their own language. And it is with such 
preparation as this that our high school has had to contend since its establishment. 

Many of the difficulties of last year had been eliminated, so that the very beginning 
was propitious for all concerned. There has been a better understanding between 
teachers and pupils, and the feeling that a teacher punishes a pupil for pleasure has 
entirely disappeared. The pupils have learned that there must be discipline in a 
school, and, like true soldiers, they are willing to be disciplined when they deserve 
it It is only on theee conditions that a pupil is allowed to remain in the school. 

From the beginning the school was as well supplied with books aa could be expected 
under the circumstances. The greatest difficulty lies in securing suitable books for 
the Spanish h^h school. Some of these used kst year were more or less defective; 
for example, Quackenbos's History is very badly arranged, as is also Huxley's Phys- 
iology. Then there is a crying need for a more advanced political geography, while 
we remain entirely without either Latin grammars or Latin lexicons. 

The normal sciiool at Eio Piedras relieved us of the greatest burden we had to con- 
tend with last year, i. e.j a preparatory and training class for teachers. 

The removal of the kindergarten to another part of the city was also a material 
advanti^e to the s(*do1, as the work of this department frequently interfered with 
the class work in the grades adjoining. 

There were several changes and additions to the faculty. Miss Thayer took chaige 
of the first and second primary grades; Mrs. Stirling the intermediate grades; Mr. 
Van Dyke the A mammar, and Prof. Jos^ Janer and Miss Harriman as teachers in 
the Sjianish^ and English high schools. As there were but few pupils promoted to 
the third primary grade, those of the first and second primary grades remained in 
that grade. These, in addition to those promoted from the kindergarten, were too 
many for one teacher, and Miss Maria Eivera was engaged to assist Miss Thayer. 

The attendance of the school has been excellent. Last year the average percent!^ 
of attendance was 87. This year it is 95.8, an increase over last year of 8.8 per cent. 
Only once during the entire term did the percentage fall in any one grade below 90, 
and that was during the seventh month in the Spanish high school, a period of very 
heavy rains. 

During the year the school held appropriate exercises for Thank^ving Day, 
Christmas, Washington's Birthday, Decoration Day, and Flag Day. The exercises 
for Christmas were held in the theater for the purpose of raising funds for a school 
library. It was the first entertainment of its kind ever given in ^n Juan, and, while 
there were grave doubts as to how it would "take" with the people, it proved a very 
great success. The generous sum of $122.15 was cleared through the persistent efforts 
of the pupils canvassing the city prior to the entertainment, the generosity of lie 
mayor giving the theater free of chai^, and the same liberality on the part of the 
electric light company in furnishing the light. The pupils who took part in the pro- 
gramme acquitted themselves creditably, and are deserving of the highest praise, as 
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are also those who worked so faithfully selling tickets. With the proceeds of this ■ 
entertainment, and donations from the commisBioner of education, teachers, pupils 
and friends of the school, we now have a library of 204 well-selected books. The 
intense interest manifested by the pupils more than repays for the work and effort 
made to establish the library. On Friday afternoons the pupils are permitted to 
draw out books to read at home, and a great many eagerly avail themselves of this 
opportunity. A curious circumstanc'e in this connection is the fact that nearly all 
books drawn out are history or written on historical subjects. 

The pupils of the Spanish and English high schools organized a literary society, 
governed by a constitution framed and adopted by themselves, called the "Borin- 
quen Literary Society." The work oE the oi^anization has been satisfactory and 
encouraging, and while it is hut in its infancy, it has done untold good for the pupils 
and 18 destined to bring greater results in the future. 

At the beginning of the year a baseball team was organiaed, and immediately the 
greatest enthusiasiii was aroused thronghout the entire school down to the lowest 
grade. The "team" proved itself most worthy of the confidence and loyalty of the 
school winning the scholastic championship of San Juan in games with the Lhicoln 
School and San Pablo College. It is to be hoped that the keen interest shown in 
athletics this year may continue, and that next year we may have grounds for tennis 
courts for the girls. 

The toilowii^ fjummary will show the r^ular class work of the various grades. 

riEST AND SECOND GRADES. 

This gwide was composed of four divisions, viz: First, what might be termed a 

connecting" class, composed of 16 children, the majority of whom were members 

ot the kindergarten last year and who either were not old enough or had not suffl- 

cient preparation to do the work in the first primary grade; second, two first-Krade 

classes; third, one second-grade class. 



Tx.: " T^^^^^ children read the entire PJnglish chart, 20 pa^ea of tile Riverside 

Fmner, and 20 pages of Brumbaugh's First Reader. They understand and can trans- 
late into Spanish everything they have read in English. 

HWmo.— They have learned to write, copying words and sentences from the black- 
board, also writing from dictation. 

_ Compositimi and spelling.—They have done good original work in sentence build- 
ing, oral and written, also some work in simple story narration and memorizing, and 
can spell all the English words in their vocabulary. 

Number work.— The numbers from I to 10 were first taught objectively, which was 
a step toward counting from 1 to 10. ConsUnt drill was given on the addition and 
substraction tables of numbers from 1 to 10; also simple practical problems. 

FIRST CRADE (E DIVISION). 

lUading.— The B division of this grade read and translated 60 pages of the Riverside 
Primer and 30 pages of Brumbaugh's First Reader. i~b f c b.uo 

«n 1 w^""^^*"^ i'r^ll'^t.^ *? ""1*1 **** l^'^^ ^^"^ "^'^ ™«"' t° «*Py sentences 
anil words from the blackboard and from dictation. 

ComposUhnand spelling.— Tbey did some work in story telling and reproduction, 
oral aiid written, and they can express simple thoughts in English about different 
objects, using nature study and pictures as a basis for this work. They learned to 
wnte their names, to use the capital, comma, period, and interrogation mark; also 
to recite from memory several simple quotations and verses 

Number irart.— Having gained a clear idea of the numhera from 1 to 10, they then 
yarned to count, and this was followed by the combinations of numbers from 1 to 
AK-farst, cMjncretet y and then abstractly, and this again by simple examples in addition 
and subtraction They were also well drilled in easy pracQcal problems suited to 
their understanding. 

iffodmff.-This section read and translated the Riverside Primer, Brumbaueh's 
tlrst Reader, and English selections from other books. 

m-!(mff.— They used the vertical svstem with good results. 

tompoauwn and sveUing.—They worked along the same lines as the B Division 
usmg, ol course, a larger vocabulary and memorizing more poetry, quotations, and 
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Number work. — This division learned addition and subtraction of numbers from 
to 1,000 and tlie mnltiplication tables. They know !iow to multiply with two ligun 
in the multiplier and are well drilled in practical problems. 



Reading. — This grade reviewed Brumbaugh's 
Second Header, and also various selections Iron 
translate, at aight, into Spanish what they read in English, 

Writing.— Good results were obtained with the vertical system of writing, and they 
were well drilled in copying and writii^ from dictation. 

Composilion and upeUing. — They did good work in reproduction and familiarized 
themselves with punctuation and capitalization. They also had drill in sentence 
building and story telling. They acquired a good English vocabulary and are able 
to spell quite difficult words. They memorized the poetical selections given in 
Brnmbaii^h's First and Second Readers, also others from various sources. 

Number work, — Most satisfactory results have been attained in this subject. The 
children add and subtract with ease and readiness and can solve even difficult problems 
involving these operations. They know the multiplication table thoroughly and 
can multiply by five figures. They have been well drilled in short division and 
practical examples covering addition, subtraction, multiplication, and division, with 
the result that they are learning to reason for themselves. 

Physical euUure.— The children had exercises in breathing, also others pecnliarly 
suited for strMigthening the different parts of the body. 

Braiimg for both grades. — Paper folding and tearing. Drawing of simple objects in 
the schoolroom, home, etc. Some of these copied from the board, others from 
memory. Drawii^ for color effects with colored pencils, such objects as flowers, 
leaves, etc., also simple outlines of designs for color work. 

Beading. — Brumbaugh's Second Reader, read and revieweil. 

^Hififf.— Words selected from reading lessons. 

Language. — Writing from dictation — diangii^ form of sentences written on board. 
Drill in declarative, interrogative, exclamatory, and imperative sentences. Simple 
written descriptions of pictures and objects in original sentences. 

Writing. — Two copy books. 

General exercises.— On the bones and teeth. Introductory ge<^^phy lessons. 

.^ri(Ame(!c.— Abstract and concrete work in the funilainental rules. Simple oral 
work and combinations of numbers. 



„.— Words selected from reading lessons. 

Language. — Writii^ from dictation. Changing form of sentences written on the 
board^ continuing the same work done in the third grade. 

Writing. — Two copy books. 

6ener(U exercises.— On the bones and teeth. Introductory geography lessons. 

J.iTfftW(ic.— Abstract and concrete work in the fundamental rules. United States 
money. Addition, subtraction, and multiplication of decimal fractions to thou- 
sandths. The idea of common fractions. Improper fractions to mixed numbers, 
and vice versa. Fractions to lowest terms. Multiplying a fraction by multiplying 
the numerator, and dividing by dividing the numerator. 



Drawing. — Drawing from objects, study of tvpe models and olijecta reiembhi^t 
them. Illustrative blackboard work. Simple designing and drawing from nature, 
beginni:^ with water-color work. Drawing from memory and imagmation 



Antkmelic.—LeameA factoring, greatest c 
bills and accounts, cancellation, and fractions i 
Thorough review of previous work. 
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This section did the same work as the A Dnision, except that it did not complete 
the Biibject of fractionH, giving only as far aa reduction of complex fractions, page 
115. There was constent review of work already passed over. The children of 
botli classes were thoroughly drilled in all kinds of practical problettis and have 
experimented in making problems for themHelvea 

History. — Both divisions commenced the study of Barnes's History of the United 
States and studied and reviewed as tar as the Civil War, page 171. In connection 
with this work they studied the gec^raphy of the theater of war operations, locfttii^ 
pla<;ee, following lines of march, etc. Besides this, to make the suojeet-matter more 
interesting, the teacher read historical sketches relating to the particular events 
under coneideration. The children were also kept posted on important current 

Geography, — Both divisions studied and reviewed from the beginning of the Natu- 
ral Elementary Geography as far aa Eurasia. Historical events connected with the 
different placee were taught or interestii^ sketches read or told to the children. 
They also learned the general geography ot Porto Eico and drew maps of the island, 
as well as maps of North and Soutti America. 

Grammar. — Welsh's First Lesaona in English Grammar and Composition was 
studied and reviewed by both classes from wie first to the seventieth lessons, page 
106. Special attention was given to construction of sentences, writing short compo- 
sitions and letters. 

Heading. — Both divisions read Brumbaup[h's Third Reader. 

Spelling. — Both classes learned to spell the names of familiar objects, words from 
songs, and from the reader. They also had considerable practice in dictation. 

Pkynidogy. — Oral lessons, paying special attention to hygiene. 

Nature ghidy. — Talks on animal and plant life, more specially the fonner. The 
appearance and habits of familiar animals and birds were studied and the children 
were encouraged to describe what they had learned from their own observation. 

Urau'iu^.— The same drawing as the third and fourth grades continued and devel- 
oped, drawing of ordinal des^ns, and designs from dictation. Water colors were 
used to study color combinations. A beginning of the study of pictures was made; 
also attempt at drawing from life; simple perspective. 



Geography. — Redway and Hinman's Natural Advanced Geography, 91 pai,'es, includ- 
ing the earth as a whole; North America and the United States. 

Zirithmetlc. — Brooks's Elementary Arithmetic Review from the beginning aa far aa 
denominate numbers, 162 pages. 

Grojnmnr.^Welsh a First Lessons in English Grammar. The entire ixwk with 
careful reviewing. Much outside and supplementary work in grammar, English, 
and composition. 

Fkyeiologff.—Catter'B phvsiology. The entire book, with monthly reviews. 

Mental nrithmaic. — Brooks's Mental Arithmetic, 88 pages. Three times a week, 
through fractions to denominate numbers. 

HiMory. — Barnes's Primary History of the United States. The book was completed 
apd very carefully reviewed with much outside reading and outline work. 

Reading. — Brumbaugh's Fourth Reader. The entire DOOk, lacking about 250 pages. 
Recitations three times a week. Much explanation necessary. 

Spt'lliiig. — Three times a week in connection with reading. Words chosen from 
all studies. 

Writing. — Three times a week in Standard Vertical copy books, Nos. S and 4. 

Drawing.— Sa,m(! aa A grammar grade. 



Physiology.— The dass made a thorough study of the entire book— Cutter's Phyai- 
olt^y — which was also reviewed and supplemented by Steele's, Hewes's, and other 
books of recognized merit. 

Geography. — The Natural Advanced Geography waa studied in too much haste. 
The commercial status of the different countriea was noted and some attention was 
given to map drawing, with very satisfactory results. The geography of Asia was 
studied from Carpenter's Geographical Reader only. 

Mental cHfAmrfic— The class mastered the first four sections of Brooks's Mental 
Arithmetic. Very close attention was given to secure Ic^cal reasoning and accuracy 
of statement in solving problems. 
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ArUhmelie.— The daflsstu.Ued thorouglily Brooks's Elementary Written Arithmetic 
as far »b "Practical inea«ureinentH." Tliis work was supplemented by Brooke'sand 
Wentwortli'e advanced arithmetics, the class always passing a creditable e: - '- - 
lion in each enbiect studied before proceeding to the next. 

Hktory.— Studied Barnes's History and rt" ■" -"-"' 

—studying the subject rather than any U 
were almost constantly in the bands of tne pupils. 

Reading.— OrsX reading three times a week and spelling occasionally. Besides 
Brumbaugh's Fourth Reader, which was the rect^nized text, we used Carpenter's 
Geographical Readers, and many standard newspapers and magazines. Constant 
and close attention was given to enunciation and pronunciation, which is the great 
difficulty that children encounter, studyiiig a forei^ language. 

Ifrifiiiff.— Three times a week, using Sewer's Standard Vertical copy books. 

Dramng.—A and B Grammar grades. Several kinds of type models studied, with 
shading, similar objects used as models, ile^ing and drawing of borders, dictated 
and or^nal. Water-color work of more difficult kind. Drawing from nature, flow- 
ers, lea\'eB, etc., with shading. Drawing from memory and imagination. 



LUeralure.— The class reatl some of the choicest selections irom Brumbaughs 
Fifth Reader, and then took up the Last of the Mohicans, in the study of which 
stress was laid on the meaning and use of words, rather than the style of expression. 
Some of the finest pass^es were recast by the pupils. Welsh's Practical English 
Grammar was reviewed and completed. One written composition every week was 
exacted from each pupil, teaching correct form, consecutiveness of thought, as well 
as natural and clear expression. 

Forty-five lessons of Bmiley and Stuke's Beginnmg Latin were thoroughlv studied. 
In Spanish the American pupils read selections from El Moderao, and had some 
exercises in conversation, while tJie Porto Rican pupils of the same class, and those 
of the Americans well advanced, began the study of Smith's Spanish Grammar. 

Mathetnati^.— Brooks's Normal Standard Arithmetic completed. In algebra, the 
four fundamental processes were taught and thoroughly understood, also factoring, 
■ ■ n divisor, least common multiple, fractions and simple equations to 



Sciences.— ThedasBcompletedRedwav and Hinnan'sAdvancedGeography. Owmg 
to lack of early training, the work of this class was not as satisfactory or as thorough 
as might be expected from high-scliool pupils. Most, attention was paid to the 
Western Hemisphere, while nothing more was attempted in the Eastern Hemis- 
phere than learnii^ the important places and their location. The hrst eight chap- 
ters of Steele's Physiolt^y were studied, but with no degree of satisfaction in the 
results obtained. 

The class completed Barnes's United States Hatory. 

Drawing.— Stndy of groups of type models, with tight and shade, and more ad- 
vanced designing. Drawing of modem designing of flowers, etc,, for liook <»ver8, 
also in colore; several different kinds of water-color work; painting of leav^, fruits, 
flowers, etc.; drawing from memory and imagination; perspective; drawing from 
various kinds of vases, jars, etc. ; sketching from life. 

iiteroiMre.— Interpretive study with queJ-tions and exj) la nations of the Vimoii oj 
Sir Launfal, Merchant of Venice, and part of The Princess, with a review and cnti- 
cism of each classic composition. Wort in constructive Ei^lish and separate ele- 
ments in writing. Visualization, characterization, work tending toward the short 
story. Rhetoric, Hart's Composition and Rhetoric, 114 pages. _ 

iifirt,— The first book of Osesar, paying especial attention to the constniction with 
a generri review of declensions and conjugations, 

Spanish.— Same as first-year students. . . . 

Jtfotfemoiicn.— Algebra, as far as quadratic equations, contaiiiiiig two miknown 
quantitieB. Geometry, the first three books of plane geometry. , 

,Sl;i(f^^. —Houston's Physical Ge<^raphy has been studied as far as the ' Distribu- 
tion of the human race." Special attention was given to the natural phenomena 
with which the pupils are in every-day contact, such as causes of tides, dirwtion of 
winds, etc. In addition to the textrbook, it was necessary to supplement the work 
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of the class with Davis's ami Buller's geographies, and the American Encyclopedia. 
A change of text-boolc is one of the pressing neceeeities, as this geography is incom- 
plete and antiquated. 

ifiston/.— Complete.! Barnes's History of Rome, Mediajval History, and h^an 
Modem History. 

Drawing. — Same aa fii-st-year students. 

Owing to insulflrient preparation on the part of nearlv all the pupils of the high 
school it was necessary for them to carry more studies than they could do justice to. 
Next year, pupils in the first-year English high school will not be required to con- 
tinue 'political geography and Ei^lish grammar, and theirtime may be profitably 
devoted to the stuiliee of the course. 

As years go by the standard can be raised, and it is to be hoped that the studies 
will not be increased, but rather diminished so that the pupils may gain a complete 
mastery of their work. 

The pupils of the high school have worked hard, and, in spite of the o 
programme, the results have been eminently satisfactory. 



Cframinor.— This class has studied throughout the year Smith's Spanish Grammar, 
includit^ syntax and oral analysis, paymg special attention to composition and 
reproduction. They are now ready to take up the study of literature, and, in con- 
nection with this, it seems advisable that they should continue the study of a more 
advanced text-book on Spanish grammar. There is also a need for standard Spanish 
literature suitable for this class. 

1^(111.— The first forty-live lessons in Smiley and Storke's BeginniuR Latin have 
been covered. The pupils are Ppanish and the book is in English, so It was necessaiy 
to translate all vocabularies and rules for the pupils. Still, notwithstwidii^ this 
drawback, they did very good work. Constant drill was given in declension of 
nouns and adjectives, comparison of adjectives and conjugations, as much as covered 
in the book in forty-five lemons. 

.EnffKe/i.— Brumbaugh's Second Reader was used for the first six months. AH the 
selections were read with the exception of some poetry beyond^ the pupU's compre- 
hension. Twice a week lessons in English grammar were given, all definitions, 
rules, etc., being recited in English. The reading lessons were made thebaais of 
conversation and even written productions of these were attempted. Since the 
Easter vacation this class read the Merchant of Venice, and Romeo and Juliet from 
Lamb's 'Tales from Shakespeare, 

Mathemnlic».—k thorough drill was ^ven in arithmetic, inclodii^ the fundamental 
operations, common and decimal fractions, percentage, and proportion, using Went- 
worth's Aritm^tica Practlca as a text-book. In algebra Fisher and Schwatt's Rudi- 
ments of Algebra was completed as far as simple equations. Tliese pupils are now 
receiving fof the first time a thorough drill in mathematics, and considering the 
lack of early training, they graap the subject as well as might be expected. 

Scfemwa.— Owing to the lack of a suitable text-book In physiology, the progress of 
the cjass has been retarded considerably. However, the pupils know the mam 
functions of life and with a suitable test-book in use next year will be able to com- 
plete the subject. 

In geography the class completed the study of Frey's Geograffo Elemental, paying 
especi^ attention to the study of the United States of Amenca. 

i/wnopw.— The history of the United States was completed. Quackenbos was used 
as a text-book as far as the civil war, and Nociones substituted for the remainder, 

I>ravAng.—%taAy of Ones, angles, eto. Type models. The cube prism and cylin- 
der studied; similar objects used as models with light shading;. Drawmgfrom fruits, 
flowers, etc., some attempts at water colors ; simple perspective. 

Xiforotore,— Rhetoric was stmlied from Retfirica y Po^tica. Thesecond part of the 

book, discussing poetry, will be taken up next year and here, again, another great 

need will be felt, that of Spanish classics for critical reading. 
Latin.— lYi this subject it was necessary to make two divisions in the class— a be- 
nning class, and one reading Csesar. The beginners' class accomplished about 
le same amount of work as the first-year class with the addition of reading the 

Conl(^na at the end of the book. 
The advanced division read and reviewed the first book of Ctesar with constant 

drill in declensions and conjugations. 
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English. — Selettions from Brumbaugh's and Walton's Stories of Peiinsyhania and 
Standard Fourth Reader, blether with the study ot Welsh's First Lessons in Lan- 
guage. 

MaOiemidics. — It was found necessary to continue the enbject of arithmetic in this 
class also, and the Aritmetica Prrictica whb used throughout tlie entire term. Those 
of the pupils who had a thoroi^h understanding of the subject and wereable to pass 
successful esaminations were promoted to the third year of the pouree, while the 
others were forced to remain and repeat the work of the second year. Under no 
circumstances can this study be carried into the third year of a high school course. 

Aigerbra.^As much of this subject as is contained in Fisher and Schwatt's Sec- 
ondary Algebra has been completed very satisfactorily. 

Geomelry. — The subject ot j)Iane geometry completed. 

Scieiice. — Physiology. — This subject was studied mainly from notes supplied by the 
teacher. 

Geography. — Appleton'a Physical Geography completed. Mo^t of these pupils 
have studied this subject for two years. 

History. — History of the United States completed, using same text-book as in the 
first year. El Gobiemo de los Estados UnidM completed. 

Drawii^ was not taught to this class. As so many studie*', in addition to the regu- 
lar course of the second year, had to be taken up and completed, the pn[)ils had no 
time to devote to drawing. 

Pupils from the intermediate grade and A and B grammar grades have taken 
courses in sloyd, nearly all ha\^ng studied grammar grade worii. A few of the 
youngest have a complete course in primary grade work and have been promoted to 
the higher course. 

Ana now, after a cursory review of the years's work, a word as to the outlook tor 
the future. As was noted before, pupils were admitted to the high school without 
sufficient prepw-fttion, making it necessary tor them to carry some grammar grade 
studies in addition to the regular course ot the high school. This made the work ot 
the year burdensome tor the pupils, and as a result, there was no remarkably flne 
work done in any department. Next year pupils will not be admitted into the high 
school under such conditions as previously, and we' hope for better results. 

Last year the department of education had not arranged a course ot study tor the 
high school, and the pupils were given studies which, in some cases, were far beyond 
their ability to grasp. This was true especially in the science department, where 
pupils were studying biolc^y who had scant knowledge of elementary geography and 
phy^ology. As this departaent was already estabtisned and equipped before I was 
appointed principal, and as it seemed best to the commissioner to continue this work, 
there remained no other alternative than to acquiesce, even though I felt at the 
time it was a serious mistake. This year, however, we have taken up the more ele- 
mentary sciences of geography, physiology, and physical grecwrapfiy. and with a 
good rudimentary knowlei^ of these the pupils are now ready to study phyisics. 
It remains for the honorable commissioner to ecjuip the school with sufficient appa- 
ratus for the work. At present the material equipment consists of a test-book. 

Ijatin was not taught in the high school last year — French being substituted. This 
year, when we were prepared to teach Latin to that class, it was discovered that some 
ot the pupils who had formerly attended the "instituto" were prepared to read 
Ctesar, whde others in the same class had to begin the study of Latin. If these latter 
wish to enter the third-year class next September, they must study during the sum- 
mer and take an examination in Ciesar when school opens. 

It can be readily seen that the school has not been as closely graded as it should 
be, but that is one of the objects held steadily in view and to which we are gradu- 
ally tending. Then, too, the course of study should be made to suit conditions, and 
with the idea kept constantly in mind that the majority of the pupils are studying in 
a foreign language. This is espedaily true of the grades where there are so few 
American children. It will be much better for the pupils to be well groimded in a 
tew subjects than to have a scattering knowleilge of many. "A littJe, and that well 
done" 18 an excellent motto in the observance of which no foundation can be laid 
for desultory habits in after life. 

Many pupUs who had the opportunity of going to the United States to continue 
their studies have decided to remain in the nigh school to finish their course there 
first. This is as it should be, and is gratifying to the teachers, as well as compli- 
mentary. 

Again, there are many high school pupils who intend to enter the normal school 
for the purpose of becoming teachers. In order that such as these may lose no time 
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in making the change from school to school, the courses of study of both schools 
should be bo adjusted that, having fiuished the first and second years at the high 
school, they might enter the succeeding year at the normal school. It appears to me 
of paramount importance to the school to have the training ot the children from the 
very banning. On vet^ slight consideration of the subject this will appear to be a 
most reflsonable proposition, and yet we are not able to carry this into effect tor lack 
of accommodations. Last year the necessity for a second grade, separate and distinct 
from the first grade, was u^ied upon the commissi oner, with, the result that the first- 
grade teacher was given an assistant. That helped somewhat, bat did not correct 
the overcrowded school nor the conditions existent in such a state of affairs. Again, 
in this report I beg to bring to your notice the insistent demands-for admittance that 
we are notable to meet, much to our sorrow. Last September more than a, hundred 
children were refused admittance. It was even pitiful to see the parents straggling 
for precedence in the waitii^ Une, so eager were they to place their children in a 
school where they would learn English. At times the line became almost a mob, 
each parent pleading his own cause in a voice louder than his neighbor and recount- 
it^ the special reasons why he shonld be considered next. Even at this dale, just 
bMore the close of the school year, parents come to have their children enrollea in 
the classes for which they are ntl«d, in order that they may be considered members 
of the school for next year. This condition of affairs, while a gratifying testimonial 
fo our work in San Juan, ought not to exist. The means for at least primary educa- 
tion should be not only adequate, but abundant, and there should be accommpda^ 
tions in the San Juan high and graded school for every child who seeks admission. 

This year the pupils developed an esprit dii corps never before understood in San 
Juan. They have been lojal and true to the school, its obligations and its demands, 
and they have taken their teachers into their confidence as friends and advisers. 
Such a condition of affairs is due solely to the magnificent work ot these noble teach- 
ers, who have the success of the San Juan High and Uraded School at heart and 
labor unremittingly to attain it. This and the kindly support of the commissioner 
ot education, who has shown himself interested, not onfy in _practical educational 

froblems, but also in the pupils personally — to all thee«, commissioner and teachers, 
am deeply grateful. I now take occasion to thmik them— the latter for their loyalty 
and cooperation, and the former for the kindness and courtesy so often evidenced 
during this, the most successful year in the educational history of Porto Eico. 
Respectfully submitted. 

Olivbb B. Kern, Prineipal. 
Dr. Samuel McCitne Lindsay, 

Co/nmiaaioner of Educaikm of Porto Eico. 



COURSE OF STUDY IN PUBLIC SCHOOLS OF PORTO EICO. 
Outline op Eioht Ye.ihs' Work in- Eight Grades. 

[Rpvisud October 1, 19020 
Subjects: 

I. Language: (a) Reading, (ft) writing, (c) composition and spelling, (</) memory 
work. All language work to be given in both Spanish and English. 

II. Number work. 

III. Nature study and elementary science. 

IV. History and biography. 

V. Art. 

I. {«) Words and sentences from blackboard. Sentences from chart an<l reader, 
with d^nite drill in phonetic elements and words. Beading from chart and primer, 
with frequent changes in text, using at least three different sets of readers. Insists 
ing u()on a clear understanding of the thought, which means a comprehension of the 
meaning of the word and its relations, before the sentence is read. Attention to 
bodily conditions in reading — pose, voice, etc. — and to pronunciation, articulation, 
and inflection. 

(6) Copying words from blackboard and from slips provided. Here forms, single 
letters, and letters combined in words insisted npon, following the vertical or meSal 
slant system, usii^ no ink; writing with pencil on paper rather than on slate. 

(c) Oral telling of stories by the teacher, to be repeated by the child. Eliding of 
stories to the children, to be repeated by the child orally. Copying words and sen- 
tences. Writing ot simple words from dictation. Teaching pupils to write their 
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name and to use the simple punctuation marks and capital letters, noting especially 
the correct orthography of each word, but not teaching spelling as a separate claas 
exercise. Allow the child great freedom in the expression of its own thought. 

(d) Memorizing and reciting short, ample literary quotations, at least two lines a 
day, teaching the entire piece, as a i-ule. Select the best things from the reading 
books fumished. 

II. Combinations of numbers to 10, using concrete objects; teaching orally. Begin 
simple fractional elements, as one-half, one-fourth, one-third, etc., putting these 
simple numeral elements before the child's eye in figuresgradually, ana complete the 
number concept in each case with appropriate oral stories, allowing the child him- 
self to form the stories, if possible, and perform the operation in the concrete as the 
story progresses. Graduafly lessen the use of objects, teaching the child early to 
think of the number independent of the things. Teach simple relative values of pint, 
quart, inch, yard, penny, dime, etc,. Compare various objects as to size, developing 
concept of surface and content. Give abundant drill and ample illustration. 

III. Recognition of common plants, trees, their uses, their relation to man. Rec- 
ognition of common animals, their usee and relation to man. Sec<^nition of com- 
mon rocks, their usee and relation to man. Hints as to their distribution. Simple 
discussion of the parts of the human body, movement, use, care of each. Simple 
elements of hygiene, as care of teeth, liair, eyes, face. Hwienic conditions in gen- 
eral. Suitable stories and selections illustrative of travel. The habits and haunts of 
bir^s, animals, fishes, et<^ Deecriijtions of scenery and such other matters as will 
lay the foundation for an appreciation of nature. Familiarity with the four cardinal 
points of the compass and ideas of location. 

IV. Selected stories suited to the capacity of the child and to the season, making 
it suboidinate to Group III, including fairy stories and such general bits of historic 
incident as relate to historic characters. 

V. Free-hand drawing work from memory and imagination. Paper toldina;, rote 
soi^, breathing, and exercises; study of pictures, using results in language; drill in 
blackboard drawing, and drawii^ from nature study, using colored crayons, with 
such additional elements as the teacher of drawing may order. 



I. ((() Reaiings from several first readers. Phonetic drill continued. Introduc- 
tion of second reader as early as possible in the year. Abundant reading at sight. 

(6) Copyii^ and writing from dictation. Practice upon forms of single letters. 
Copyit^ from dictation with pen and ink. 

(c) Reproduction exercises. Drill on common abbreviations, punctuation, and 
capitalization. Spelling of words having the same sound and different ortht^raphy, 
or different sound and Qie same ortht^raphy. 

id) Memory work reviewed and continued. Selections from the readers in use. 

II. Numbers from 1 to 50, developing multiplication tables and simple elements 
of partition and division. Application of weights and measures. Simple fractional 
parte. Considerable oral work, and daily exercises in mental arithmetic. 

III. Observations of tiabits of animals. Development of plant from seed to fruit. 
Growing plants, if possible, in the room. Observe each efsie of their development. 
Useful ammat productions, especially parts used for food and clothing. Use of seeds 
to man. Forms of water. Direction and distance of winds. Judgment of distance. 
Knowle<lge of locul food and animal products. Continuation of hygienic lessons on 
the skin, use of the bones, effect of narcotic and stimulants. Lessons on eatmg, 
drinking, breathing, sleepii^, healthful foods and drinks. Use of the muscles. 
Kinds and time for exercise. Value of sleep. 

IV. Continuation of and completing of reading of stories and tables, keepii^ in 
mind the related work in Group III. 

V. Continuation of free-hand drawing, with objects, such as trees and animals. 
Study of pictures for story. Paper foldit^ and paper cutting. Simple elements of 
definite drawing of lines, straight and curved. 



I. (u) Different portions of several Second Readers. Supplementary reader. Intro- 
duction of thii'd reader. 

(b) Copying and writing from dictation with ink. 

(c) Frequent composition exercises, with increased attention to form and correct- 
ness. Attention to choice of words, forms of words, also to clearness and originality. 
Discussion of right form of sentence for the expression of thought. 

{d) Memory work continued. Entire selections memorized. 
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II. Addition and subtraction, with and without objects. MullipHcation and divi- 
sion clearly developed. Application of familiar weignta and measures. Fractional 
parts especially emphasized. Original problems submitted and worked. Comparison 
ot objects with respect to mathematical proportions. Measurement of familiar dis- 
tances and surfflces. Proper aijplication ot the same. 

III. Discussion of the qualities of ohjecta. Adaptation of animals and planta to 
their environment. Discuusion of changing length of day and night and varying 
temperature. Life history of familiar plants. Detailed study of some drainage sys- 
tem, developing concepts of valley, hill, slope, watershed, pmin, etc. Discussion of 
erosive action of water, soil formation, water, record map of town, etudj; of neigh- 
borhood, fixing points on the compass. Flesh-making and heat-giving foods. 
Wholesome and unwholesome drink and foods. Simple lessons on digestion and 
circulation of blood. Care ot parts of the body, developing especially the moral 
value of deanlin^s, neatness, tidiness, etc. Introduce elementary notions ot the 
geography of Porto Bico without use of text-book. 

IV. iblassical myths and stories, Bible stories, building in the mind, steadily, ideals 
of what lite ought to be. Simple elements of civic life. Reason for law, for legal 
restraints. Duties to one's country, aignifi(Mnce of a Sag. 

V. Rote songs continued, and, if possible, simple musical elements. Illustrative 
drawing. Harmonious arrangement of colors in paper folding and paper cutting. 
B^nnings of simple design. 



I. (re) Complete Third Reader. Extend reading of supplementary matter. Read- 
ing of entire books assigned by the teacher. 

7ft) Specific instructions to pupils who have not learned to form letters well, 
(c) Abundant composition and dictation exercises, noting now especially the 
development of a styie which shall be simple, clear, and in hwinony with the char- 
acter of the thought ot the child. Reporting in writing the substance of the books 
read. Ei^^i^ in conversation for the purpose ot developing a fiuent oral style. 
{d) Memory work continued. 

II. Knowledge ot larger quantities, say to 1,000, or perhaps more. Thorough 
mastery of the fundamental processes. Drill on fractions to twelfths. Teach ele- 
ments of decimal system, especially as illustrated in the use of United States money. 
Simple business^ transactions. Common weights and measures. Areas of simple 
geometric magnitudes. 

III. Study ot the development of animal lite and of typical plants. Develop the 
significance of pebbles, sand, and rocks. Effect of heat on water and air. Effect of 
heat, water, and air on rocks, animals, and planta. Movements of the sun and 
moon. Some attention to star groups and their recognition. Lessons on natural 
divisions of land and water. Map interpretation— use globe. Analyses of Porto 
Rico, then of North America, ^wcial lessons on climate. Point out salient geo- 
graphical features of the United States. The anatomy of the human body, dwelling 
especially on the bones and muscles, joints, ligaments, and cartils^e. Effects of 
narcotics and stimulants. 

IV. Stories frorf pioneer life, especially in Porto Eico and the United States. 
Stories of fiimous persona, like Marco Polo, Columbus, Washington, John Smith, 
Raleigh, Ponce de Leon, Lincoln, Franklin, Lafayette, Fulton, Morse, Grant, etc. 

V. Sketidiing from nature or objects. Analyses of leaves and flowers tor color. 
Study of tanious paintings for knowledge of color, outline, form, eto. Analyses of 
mass pictures. Study of tints and shades of one color. Development of floral and 
oliier designs. Drawing with the ruler, followed by copyii^ it necessary to fix 
concept. Subdivision of designs. Rote sin^ng continued, with some attention to 
the building of musicaJ system and use of notes, rests, accents, etc., remembering 
always that the languBge work and the number work, toother with the manual 
dexterity that grows trorii simple art elements, form the basis and core of any system 
of instniction, and that the emphasis of early work must always rest upon these 
fundamental elements, and that all nature study, all history and geography, and all 
other supplementary matter has \-alue only aa they contribute to the intensifying of 
these fundamental parts of the curriculum; and of these hindamentals first and moat 
important of all is tlie language work. 



I. (a) Reading from the Fourth Reader, with special attention to the character ot 
the literature and an interpretation of the thought, making the study both informa- 
tional and cultural in its charaeter. 
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(b) Gradually lessen the instruction in writiiig, l)Ut insist that comjjositJon and 
other work done by the popils shall be their best efforts. 

(c) Composition exerraseB covering the scope of the reading, paying attention to 
the figures of speech, different forms of eenteneea, correct punctuation and capitali- 
zation, and the right use of words. 

(d) Memory work continued. 

II. Drill in fractions, including all the fundamental processes and problems in 
common we^hta and measures, and simple business forms. Instruction on plane 
i^res. Hules for surface of cube, prism, and square pyramid. Decimal syslem. 

III. Plant analyses continued, emphasizing roots and stems, Study of the form, 
leavesj and bark of trees. Influence of the sun in producing the seasons, and day 
and night. Relation of insects to man as useful or injurious. Countries of North 
America, dwellii^ especially on mountain ranges and wafersheds. Special lessons 
on soil. Study of the West Indies, Central and South America. Special lessons on 
climate and productions. The structure, kinds, and uses of the muscles. Study of 
the skin, hair, and nails. Effects of bathing and clothing, stimulants and narcotics. 
Supplementary reading, bearing on natural nistory, geteraphy, and physiolMfy. 

Iv. Reading relating to explorations and discoveries m North America and South 
America. Study of American colonial life and Porto Rican life, touching upon the 
Indians and the white man's stru^le for occupation. 

V. Free-hand drawing, simple plant, fruit, and geometric objects. Study of color. 
Study of famous paintings. 

I. Continuation of the work in language of the year before, following substantially 
the same general plan, and finishing the readii«r of the Fourth Reader 

II. Metric system, perceuti^ in its simplest applications. Simple problems in 
denominate numbers, computations of solid contents of simple magnitudes. Meas- 
urements of surface, business problems. 

III. Study of vegetation in Porto Rico, dispersion of seeds. Effect of heat and 
gravity on wafer and air. Study of bird life and its dispersion. Simple laws of 
heat. Review the United States and Porto Rico ge<«raphicftlly Study the British 
Isles, Germany, France, and Spain. Lessons on Cuba, the Philippine Islands, on 
winds and ocean currents. The structure of the muscles and skm. The growth, 
waste, and renewal of the body. Simple laws of digestion, circulation of the blood, 
and the relation of the blood to health. EHect of alcohol in the digeetion and the 
circulation. Suitable supplementary reading in harmony with the work of the year. 

IV. In United States historyj the period of colonization and of the Revolationary 
war. Stories in connection with the history of Great Britain, Germany, France, 
Spain, Cuba, the Philippines, and other countries important to the pupils. 

V. Drawing of plants and common objects. Analyses of leaves and flowers for 
color scheme. Study of famous paintings, using the results as languf^ and history 
material. Accurate drawings of simple rectangular objects and the applications in 
appropriate material. 



I. The formal study of tlie sentence, parts of speech, phrases, clauses, analyses 
of sentences, and special attention to English conversation. 

II. Applications of percentage to insurance, interest, commission, tases, etc. Busi- 
ness transactions and account. Thorough study of inclosed and solid contents of 
cylinder, pyramid, and cone. 

III. Study of grasses and grains. Typical marine animals. Some plant family, as 
the rose. General review of North America. Study of Asia and Africa, noting 
especially colonies and dependencies, with special lessons upon productions and gov- 
ernment. Study of coal, its distribution and usee. The composition and piirity of 
air, organs of respiration, including ventilation, disinfectants, exercise, and clothmg, 
vocal organs and their funddons, effects of stimulants and narcotii-e. 

IV. Special attention to United States history from 1783 to the civil war, dwelling 
especially upon the personalities of the characters rather than the administrative 
problems. Reading from early history of England. Study of the local government 
officials, by whom chosen, duties, etc. Study of insular government. Study gov- 



. t and United States Government to fix simple civic processes clearly ii. 

V. Drawing continued in harmony with the work of the year before. Music and 
calisthenics. 
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I. Study of literature: The readins of pedagi^ical selectioas and general survey 
of the field of EnaJish and Spftnish literary develOTunent, dwelling especially upon 
the authora that have touched tlie life of Porto Kioo. Htudy of the English k- 



sentences; special attention to English conversation. 

II. Drill on definitions, rules, and formulas in arithmetic. Problems and theories 
relating to angles and lines. Simple accounts; spetdal attention tu business forms. 

III. Study of poisonous plants and trees. Elemeutajy lessons on light, sun, and 
electricity. Comparative study of climate, winds, and state of society. The nerv- 
ous system. Organs of the special senses. Effects of narcotics and stimulants upon 
the nerves. ApprnpriatS reading relating to the above topics. 

IV. Study of recent United States history, beginning with the civil war a-nd study- 
ing current events. History of Porto Rico to the present time. Reading of English 
histerv of the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries. Principles of State government; 
special attention to the Constitution of the United States. Object of laws and duties 
of citizens and of officials. Rights and duties of nations, war and arbitration. 

V. Drawing in any medium of common objects. Analyses of beautifully colored 
nature objects for color scheme. Study of buildings and their influence. Simple 
perspective. Study of historic ornament and complementary groups of colors. 
Continuation of industrial drawing and processes. Drill in music and calisthenics. 

It is understood that this is a mere outline to be followed in the main. That in 
the primary school, the first year, at least '40 per cent of the entire time should be 
devoted to Group I, 26 per cent to Group V, 12 per cent to Group II and to Group 
III, and the remainder of the time to Group IV. Continuing in this way until the 
third year, gradually lessen the time to Group I and Group V, increasing the time 
in Groups II, III, and IV, in the order named, and in the fifth year giving 35 per 
cent of the time to Group I, 20 per cent to Group V, 15 per cent to Group II, 20 per 
cent to Group III, and the remainder of the time to Group IV. Carrying this gen- 
eral relation throughout the sixth, seventh, and eighth years, never sacrificing the 
langu^e work to any other feature of the course. It is understood, further, that in 
the rural schools the less essential parts of the course may be omitted, but in the graded 
schools, so far as possible, the entire course of study should be undertaken with 
such modifications and omisffiions as mav be made absolutely necessary by local con- 
ditions, and which shall be made only by the advice and consent of the supervisor 
of the district and the principal of the school. Do not allow pupils to enter a higher 
gra<le than the one in which they can do the work satisfaclorily. It is always easy 
to promote a child, but always difficult to reduce his grade; it is better to put them 
in the next lower grade than in the one next h^her. It is not so much a question 
ofwhat grade a pupil is in as it is a question as to what kind of work the pupil does in 
the grade. The teacher should under all circumstances equip herself in all the dif- 
ferent groups of studies here provided tor. It is further recommended, and even 
ui^d, that in each school there shall be collected a cabinet of appropriate objects for 
the proper presentation of these lessons. These objects maybe gathered by the 
children and teacher in the neighborhood, or purchased by the board of education, 
or made by the children themselves under the direction of the te'icher. It ie a poor 
school that does not, throi^h its own resources, provide at least some equipment to ■ 
do object teaching. The real test of good teaching is to be found in the power of 
the child to think clearly and to express his thoi^hta in language, both oral and' 
written, and no lesson should be considered well taught until the child has acquired 
the ability to give an intelligent report of his knowledge of that lesson. Remember 
that it takes time to develop mental power, and that very moderate progress with 
work well done is better than haste attended by superficial knowledge. 

Beyond all courses of study, and more important than any part or parts of the 
^me, IS the power and lite of a noble teacher, impressing upon the children from 



I. Literature: The re:iding of the Standard Fifth Reader and supplemental works 
on English literature. English grammar, including etymology and syntax, especially 
the oral analysis of sentences rather than any system of diagrams. 'Review of Span- 
ish grammar and syntax. Begin Latin. (Ktteen periods a week.) 
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II. Mathematics; A thorough drill in arithmetic, including especially percentage 
and its applications, to be followed with problems growing out of all the subjects 
covered during the seventh and eighth grades. Algebra: Beginning with the subject 
and estending through the fundamental processes, factoring, and simple equations. 
Appli<»tion8 of arithmetic to business accounts. (Ten periods a week. ) 

III. Complete political gei^raphj^, with special attention to the Far East, Russia, 
and South Africa, and include physical and commercial gei^raphy. (Five periods a 

IV. Greek and Roman history: The general study of history, special stress to be 
Wd upon the laws and duties of citizens and officials of nations, together with the 
bearing of ancient history upon modem times. (Three periods a week.) 

V. Drawing from object. Study of historic drawing. Simple archifeftural draw- 
ing. Drill in music and calisthenics, (Four periods a week.) 



I. English classics. Latin, Oiesar. Spanish composition and rhetoric. (Fifteen 
periods a week.) 

II. Algebra (continued). Plane geometry. (Ten periods a week.) 

III. Physics. (Five periods a week.) 

IV. United States civil go vemiient: Special attenrion to Constitution of the ITjiited 
States and organic act of Porto Bico. (Three periods a week. ) 

V. Drawing, music, and calisthenics. (Four periods a week.) 



I. English classics. Latin, Virf^il. Spanish literature or begin Freneh. (Fifteen 
periods a week. ) 

II. Geometry: Review plane and begin solid. (Five periods a week.) 

III. Physics. Chemistry. (Ten periods a week. ) 

IV. Medieval and modem European history. (Three periodsa week.) 

V. Mechanical drawing, music, calisthenics. (Four periodsa week.) 



I. (a) English literature and composition. (6) Latin, Cicero, (e) Spanis 
French, German, or (Jreek. (Fifteen periods ft week.) 

II. Solid geometry. Review arithmetic and algebra. (Ten periods a week.) 

(Five periods a week. ) 



III. Chemistry. 'Biology. (Five periods a week.) 

IV, United States and English constitutional history. 



QUESTIONS IN PUBLIC EXAMINATION FOR TEACHERS. 

[September, 1902.] 



mple, (o) numerador, (d) denomiiiador. 

W il-Gx^lx'O 

. Digase cudl es el mayor y el menor de los quebrados: 



4. Un comerciante vendi6 por $850 un piano (jue le costo $280. ;,Cniil fue la 
nancia y cudi el por ciento de ganancia? 

5. Hdllese el niimero de segundos que tiivo el mes de Julio. 

6. Defina: (a) Interns, (6) un pagarS, (c) deseuento bancario. 

7. (o.) iComo Be reduce un decimS it quebrado comiin? D6 ejemplo. 
(b) iC6mo se reduce un quebrMo comiin ^ decimal? Ejemplo. 

8. Un agente compra una factum de 89,500 iibras de caf^ & 16 centavos, con 8 
ciento de deseuento por pago al contado. iCujil es au comisi6n al 2 por ciento? 
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1. Ponga un ejemplo de cada punto de loa que siguen: (a) Sflaba con una articu- 
laoifin directa y otra inverea, (6) Oonsonante doble, {c) Dos letras homoi^nicas, 
(d) Palabni coil doadiptonifos, (e) Palabra grave acentuada. 

2. Determine las clases de oraciones contenidas en los aiguientes versos: 

" Oalma un momento tu8 soberbias ondas, 
Or^ano immortal, ; no ^ mi acento 
Con eco turbulento 
Desde tuseno Uquido respondas." 

3. Escriba trea oraciones complejaa con cl^usalafi sustantivas, adjetivas y adver- 
biales, respectivamente. 

4. Conatrucci6n de los verboe ser y estar. Diferendas entre anibos. 

5. Aualice las palabraa delagiguienteorai^i^n: "Enlosprincipios delamftsentricta 
moral, y no en el egofemo, deberi fundar los pueblos su grandeza." 

6. Digalos s^uientee tiempoe y format verbalea: 

(I) 1° persona singular preWrito imperiecto aubjuntivo del verbo redudr. 

i2) I ■ persona singular pret^to imperfecto subjuntivo del verbo efeyir. 
3) 1" peraoua aingnlar presenle subjuntivo del verbo liober. 
41 i" persona singular preaente subjuntivo del verbo hair. 
5) 2' persona plural imperative del verbo ^(irae. 
(61 1* persona plural imperativo del verbo aidarm. 
''') Gerundio simple del verbo j)»^ — 



(8) Participioe activo y pasivo del verbo disolver. 
Si faltan letraa en laa palabraa e^ientee, pongalas usted: 



ad-ertiio, 
es-ibir, 


e-pontaneo, 


tion-ar, 


ex-alar, 


ex-ordio, 


ex-uberante, 


dispo-i-i6n, 


e-tricto, 


e-trategia, 


e-tran-ero, 




-erario. 


mo-iliario, 


eala-era, 


e-femporifaiec 


•ipecacuana, 


e-tra-ismo, 


a^tracto. 



1. Esprese laa dimensionea de la tierra y d^ alguna prueba de que ea redonda. 

2. Diga la ciudad principal y el principal rfo de: (a) Francia; (6) Indostdn; 
(c) Italia; (rf) Espaiia. 

3. Nombre loa jafaee del mundo mis notables por laproduccifin dealgod6n, arroz, 
M y vino. 

4. De Puerto Rico, indique: 

(a) Dos ciudades del interior. 
lb) Oinco rfos mayores. 
(e) Cineo productos. 
{(1) Trespuertoa. 

5. De loa Estadoa Unidos, nombre: 

(a) El Eatado mils grande. 
(6) ]ja ciudad raSs grande. 
(c) Loa EatadoB que se Hainan " Kaeva Inglaterra." 

6. Si hiciese V. un viaje de San Juan i, Manila, iQue mares y estrechoa ret^orrerfa? 

7. (a) iCudl es el pico m^ alto del mimdo? 
(6) i El rfo mSfi largo? 

\c) ^Laialamiis grande? 

(d) iEl continente miis pequedo? 

8. Coioque los sign ientee: (a) Genova; (6) Shanghai; (t) el Rin; (d) Chile, 



1. iOuintos Estados hay en los Estados Unidos? Ouintos territorios? 

2. Explique V. las cauaaa del levantamiento de las colonias contra Inglaterra. 

3. Explique V. la causa que determin6 al Rey de Francia d. ayudar i. loa America- 
nos; nombre doa oficialea franceaea que pelearon con el ej^rcito americano. 

4. Explique la doctrina de Monroe. 

5. DiOT laa causae de la ^uerra civil. 

6. iCSidles fueron los prmcipales acontecimientos de la guerra hispano-americana? 

7. iOuilee fueron las principales consecuencias de la misma guerra? 
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3 Eatados Unities ile loa siguientes 



3. Diga quS partes de la oraci6n s 
igQiente vereo: 

A wind came up out of the sea 

And said, "0 miats, make room for ra^." 

4. (a) Esplique el por que de cada letra mayiiscula en el preritado verso. 

(•b) Nombre y explique el uao de los aignoa de pantuaci6n usadoa en el mismo 

5. Escriba, en la voz activa y en la voz paaiva, el preaente y pret^rito de los verboa 
siguientes: (a) aee, (6) hear, (c) teaeh. 

6. Deflnaun verbo traositivo, un verbo intransitivo y un verbo anxiliar. 

7. Compare loa adjetivoa siguien tea: many; good; great; excellent. 

8. Traduzca al espafiol: 



"The birthday of the 'Father of hie Country!' May it ever be fresbly remem- 
bered by American hearts! May it ever reawaken in them a filial veneration for his 
memory; ever rekindle the fires of patriotic regard to the countrv which he loved so 
well, and to which he gave hia youtliful energy during the period of the early Indian 
wars. He was the first man of the time in which he Tived. Hia memory is first and 
most sacred in our love; and ever hereafter, till the laat drop of blood shall freeze in 
the laat Ameiicaii heart, hia name shall be a spell of power and might," 

HETODOS — HURALEB . 

1 . iEa el maestro responsable 6 no, de la falta de asistencia de sub alunmoa? j, Por 

2. {«) iQu^ entiende V, por metodo? 

(b) iCufl es el mis adaptable y que ha dado mejorea resultadoa? 

3. Sfrvaae decir si hay algima direrencia entre orcien y disciplina. Explique la 
raa6n de su respuesta. 

4. D(s aigunas reglas para la colocaci6n de los niilos en clase. 

5. iQuf tratamiento darfa V. it los alumnoa torpea? 

6. i OuAles son los mejorea medioa para eonseguir que !os discfpulos lleguen it la 
escuela con puntualidad? 

7. i CuSl es el objeto de loa caatigos y qu^ conaideracionea delien tenerse en cuenta 
para d^terminar la claae 6 importancia de aqu^llos? 

8. iA qu6 ha de aapirar todo buen maestro? 



1. Diga V. en que principio ae funda la reducci6n de quebrados & un comiin deno- 
minador. 

2. iQu^ m^todo empleard V, en la reduccion del quebrado j^jV/ii^ ^ su mis sim- 
ple expresidn? jPor qu^7 

3. Simpliflcar: j. i z _ gX " 

4. Un agente conipr6 35 miquinas de cMer: valpradas en $42 cada una, con una 
rebaja de 12, 10, y 4 por ciento sobre el precio. El las vendio rebajando ei 10 por 
ciento del precio en lista; icutoto dinero recibi6 por sus iniquinaa y cudl fu^ su 
ganancia? 

5. Determinar la rafz cuadrada de 7,430.44 y decir como se comprueba la exactitud 
de la operaci6n. 

6. Dedozca V. el valor de x de la proporcion g =^ y diga en qu^ principio se ha 
fun dado. 

7. Un comercianfe compra 825 yardas de alfombra i, $1.36 la yarda y paga J de 1 
por ciento al agente, como comisi6n, Sabiendo que el flete ascendio A $33, ^ quS 
precio por yarda debe vender su alfombra, si quiere ganar el 20 por ciento? 

8. i Cudnto tiempo ae neoeaita para que 5315 produzcan al 4 por ciento f42? 
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1. Eacriba trea oraciones complejas con cUusulas HubstantivEus, adjetivas, y adver- 
bialee, reapectivament*, 

2. Exprese a%iin oaao de concordancia del verbo con varios eujetos y del verbo con 
el colecbvo. 

3. Analice las palabras de la e^iente oracifin: 

"En cualquier direcci6n que el aire sople, 
Alguna barca llevard hada el puerto." 

4. Diga loa aiguieittea tiempos y formas verbales: 

{a) I" persona singular, pret^ritoimperfecto, aubiuntivo del verbo redwciV; 

( i) 1 " persona singular, pret^rito imperfecto subjuntivo, del verbo ekgir; 

(c) 1 ' persona sii^ular, preeente Bubjuntivo, del verbo haber; 

Id) I' persona singular, preaente subjuntivo, del verbo kmr; 

(e) 1" persona plural, iinperativo, del verbo fijarie; 

Ifj 1" persona plural, imperative, del verbo cuWarjic; 

(o) (jerundio simple del verbo pr«fw; 

(It) Participio active y paaiTO del verbo disolver. 

5. Explique la irre^laridad que tiene el verbo cefdr en la tereera persona del pre- 
terito perfecto indicative. 

6. iC6mo se resuelve por paaiva una oraciun priinera <le activa? 

7. Ponga ejemploB de: 

(o) Un adjetivo auperlativo; 
(6) Un adverbio de modo; 
(c) Un nombre aumentativo; 
{(l) Una palabra compueata. 

8. Escriba cuatro verbos: regular, irregular, aiixiliar, y ilefectivo. 



1. Explique los doa moviinientoa de la tierra y diga lo que produce cada uno. 

2. De Puerto Hico, indiqrie: 

la\ Dos dudades del interior. 
lb) Cinco rfos laayores. 
(c) Ciu(5o productos. 
Id) Dos puertos del norte. 

3. iCuales son las dnco ciudadea ni^a granile- de los Estados Uiiidos? iPor qii6 



4. iCotlntoa Eatados hay en los Estados Unidos? iCudJ ea el mas grande, y cuSl 
el mSs pequeflo? iCuill produce rada oro y cujU mils algod6n7 

5. Sihicieee V. un viaje de San Juan & Manila, iqu^ mares y eatrechos recorrerfa? 

6. Nombrad los palaes de la America del Sur, con las capitales y puertos impor- 
tantes. 

7. La iluvia en Egiptn es muy escasa; sin embargo, el valle del Nilo es uno de loa 
lugares mis productivos del niundo. Explique la causa. 

8. ;,Por que son importantes y donde ae hallan Amberes, Dresde, Golenbui^, 
(it^nova, Guayaquil, La Haya, Middelburgo, Shanghai, y Varsovia? 



1. Explique V. las causas del levantamient* de las colonies contra Inglaterra. 

2. iQuSefectos produjSen el pueblo la Declaraciin de la Independencia, y con qu6 
fin se habfa batido aqaSl hasta entonces? 

3. iQui^n invenfo la iniquina de desmotar el algod6n? ^Qui^n !a mSquina de 
coeer? iQuifinea lueron los inventorea del telSgrafo, del barco de vapor, y del tel6- 
fono? 

Hi 
Nc 
acerca de cada u.. _ ... . 

6. Cauaas de la guerra ci^il ; como emj>ez6 y como teTmin6. 

7. iCudles fueron los principalea acontedmientos de la gueira hispano-americana 
y cuflea sua consecuendas? 

8. Explique la signiflcaci6n que tiene en nuestra baudera el ndmero de estrellaa 
y el de wan j as. 

11661— Oa 10 
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"El ^udio del fenguaje es reconorado en twlas partes como el pnncipal objecto 
de la instrucd6n. La m^ urgente necesidad inteleetual del hombre ea el conjwi- 
miento del tenguaje, porque esto es lo primero gue neceeita para comunicar sus lO^ 
i los derails hombres. La enseflanza de la escntura debe cousiderarse como el com- 
plementodelaensenanzadellenKuaJe." ^ ^ 

2. Seflale la diferencia entre el ubo de "in" 6 into; at y to, oy y 

" 3^Expi)'^ la^regir^ la comparaci6n de adjetivos Indique el grado conipara- 
t\vo de imm, good, me, miu-,h, far, agr-xiibk. lale, becad-iM. , . . , . 

4 Indi^iie el pret^rito perf^ y el partidpio paeado de los sigmentes verbos: 

^5''md'p^^'de:^'Boi, kt^jady, bru»k, hero, hnife,,ify, ckurdi, handkerchief. 

6. Eecriba una historieta sobre '^The School Master. ..t>>„^" 

7. Escriba alpinas frases nsando correctamente las siguientes palabraa. Ihere, 
"tlieir," "here," "hear," "weak," "week." 

"oK'lJSnl'iffitoe. «.. . boy .-ho thought. H. ojj.n ««n*™i wh, »r- 
tahi thinea came to pass, and tried to find some teaaoo tor what he saw. He noticed 
SS- thinS woreoutfTm pit gmog .ay at a lime. Somol.me.thinB would tok 
down instead of wearing out, aJid he thought this was not nght. One day he ^d 
?o". bother John: 'If you should make something, and '"« »|-* K?*?' " >^" 
good as every other part, it would all go to piecea at once, wouldn t it? After many 
lean had go'ne by md be had grown t« be . man, he put this idea inK hi« famous 
pS, Se^'m/erfal One-Hosi {horse) Shay. (Shay - twi^wheoled carnage.)" 

FEB AOOfii A— G RAD II ADOS. 

1. Cuftlidades que debe rennir todo Hiaeatro. iPodri obtenerse buen ^sito si 
faltare aleuna de esas cualidades? , , ^■^,^■^^ „ 

2 Nombre algunas faltas de comunicad6n frecuentes en las escuelas pubhcas y 
diita c6mo pueden corregiree. _^ ^ 

3. iOu^fln debe perseguir el maestro alimponercastigos-f .o„H™,a 

A. i06mo procede^a V. para que los ninoB pudiesen eomprender que loa castigos 
son consecuendas naturales de las faltas? „!,»„„ u.,„„ A,Hr. 

5 Esprese aleunas reglaa generales que deben emplearse para obtener bnen ^xito. 

1 raKie-^decir "hd&" Nombre algunos hibitoe buenos que ee pueden 
adouirir en la escuela para la vida en sodedad. 

7. iQ«e plan srauirfa V. el primer dfa de claae respect© d: 

(1) fii clasiflcacion de los diadpulos. 

(2) Ladiaciplina, 

(3l El proerama de trabajoa. , . i .„ 

8. Ventaja^ de ha^r responsables A todos los alumnos de una dase de la respueeta 
que cad a uno d^ 

AltlTMfeTICA— PBINCIPALES. 

Los aspirantes se serviriin elegir y reaolver odio de entre los diez siguientes prob- 

'^T^Un comerciant^ mezda 5 litros de vino que vale $0.jtO el litro con 8 lit^^ de 
vino que v^le 21 centavos el litro. iEn cndnto debe vender un htro de esta mezela 
para poder ganar f3.75 por el hedohtro? 

2. Simpliffquese: iTde j'l^-lOi ^ * *^ fSfd^' ^ ,„„_, 

- ,Qu^ nflmero multip'licado p.r A de A de 291 darA ?1 P.':«^"«^S, je haber 
* .. D t,.=Kai^n<ir, inTif/,a iHiedeu hftcer un trabaio en 15 dias. _ l>espue_s_ae naoer 



4 Ay B trabajando juntos pueden hacer un trabajo en 15 dfaa. , Despuf.s de naoe 
tJbajaao juntos 6 dta^. A ce^sa de trabajar y B acaba el trabajo en 30 dfas. iEn 

■^^n^'SrSiSrq-mTde^Syar^ la^ y 4 pies de ^ondo con^"f 
32;500 g^ones de agul 8i se aumenta su largo por 18 pies y s« profundidad por 1 
pie, ;quScantidadaeifflU3contendra? . , , .> ■ j „„i,„ „ j „;oo ft 

•^ 6 ^1 18 hombres ca?an un fosode 150 pies de lai^, 6 pies de ancho y 4 pies 6 
pulbadaa de hondo en 12 dias, ien cufintos dfas 16 hombres cavardn un foso de 210 
nies de laveo, 5 pies de ancho y 4 pies de liondo? 

pi^ «e >^^' ^ ^^^^.j ,^„ l^^^ de pastos por $132.50. A pone 10 buev^ por 3 
meses, B iS bueyes gor 4 meees, y C 14 bueyea por 2 nieses. iOutoto debe pagar 
c»da nno del alquiler 
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8. Hiillese la diferencia entre ud solo descuento de 50 por dento y dos deacuentos . 
sucesivoe de 25 por ciento cada uno sobre una factura de |l,272.36. 

S. Un agent« vende 5,000 libras de algodim li 14 centavoa la libra, cobrando au 
comisifln al 3 por ciento. Con el jjroducto neto el compra pafio de algod6n li 10 
centavos la yards, cobrando li por ciento de comieifin. iCufintaa yardas compra? 

10. iEn cuanto tiempo 8653 al 8 por ciento dardn $5.02 de interns? 



1. How is the poeeesaive case formed? Write the possessive form of the following 
words: ,7ohn, larfy, horse, ships. 

2. What is a transitive verb; an intransitive verb? Give an example of each in a 
sentence. 

3. " Mont Blanc is the monarch of mountains; 

They crov.~ned hira long ago 
On a throne of rocks, in a robe of clouds, 
With a diadem of snow." 
(«) Why, in the above stanza, is the masculine pronoun Mm used instead 
of the neuter pronoun Uf 
(61 What part of speech is each of the underlined words? 

4. What distinction is to be made in the use of can and may? 

5. (a) IVhat is comparison? 

(6) What is the regular form of the comparative degree; of the superlative? 
(c) Compare: IMfflcult, much, good, flhe. 

6. Define: (a) Subject, (&) a collective noun, (c) a phraee, {d) a clause. 

7. "My companion was an old gentleman viliam 1 had met in Paris." 

(«) Analyze the above sentence. 
(h) Parse the MndwKnfd words. 

8. Translate into English: 

"El obieto de la educacion es el de promover el crecimiento normal de un ser 
humano, desarrolando sim^trica y sistematicamente todoe sus facultades para darle la 
mayor capacidad posible en el pensamiento y la accion. A eataa facultades debe enae- 
fiiirselaa a obrar con annonfa i. fln de evjtar, en todo, Rasfos iniitiles deesfuerzo." — 



li iC6mo rige el verbo transitivo & eu complemenio" directo? Regimen de loa 
verbos de eniendimiento con el mismo sujeto. 
2. Digs qu^ fifruias 6 vicioa obaerva.uated en los siguientes ejemplos: 
(nl "La del alba serfa cuando Don Quijote, etc." 
(ft) iQuS hora es? Senlu las tres. 

(c) El dulce lamentar de loa pastores. 
He de cantar, sus qnejas imitando. 

(d) A Ju^n Be le cay6 un pafiuelo, y un hombre que iba tras ^1 le ec^i!i y 

se lo llev6. 
:i. Explique la irregiilaridad que tiene el verbo cenir en la tercera persona del 
preterito perfecto indicatjvo. 

4. /,C6mo se resuelve por pasiva una oraeiftn primera de activa? 
Ejempio: 

5. Ponga ejemplos de; 

Un adjelivo superlativo; 
Un adverbio de modo; 
Un nombre aumentativo; 

la palabra cuyo, esplicando el porqu^ estd mal 
uaaaa. 

7. i06mo clasificanl V. los verbos irregulares, para que su estudio est^ mds al 
alcance de la inteligencia de los niiios? 

8. iComo explicarfa V. A sus discfpulos la diBtinci6n fundamental que existe entre 
loa verbos ser y e^tarl Explique la teorfa del verbo flnico. 



1. Explique la formaci6n de los dientes y el porqufi es necesario cuidar de ellos. 

2. SefVale el efecto que produce el alcohol: 

(a) Sobre el eoraz6n; 
(61 Sobre la circulaci6n; 
(c) Sobre el cerebro; 
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3. iPara qu^ sirve la jtiel? ;,Por que ea el bafio necesario para la salud? 

4. iCu^lee son ios fluidos del cuerpo humano que toman parte en la digestion? 

5. Diga a\i6 ueo tiene y de qu^ se compone la sangre. 

6. Describa la orgatiizad6n del oMo. 

7. Indique el valor del aire y del sueno sobre el oi^aiiismo humano. 

8. Haga una deseripcion general del siatenia nervioao. 



1. iEn que partes de ios EatadoH Unidoa estiin Ios printi])alesdep6siloBnatar!ilesde 
hierro, carbon de pieilra, t»bre y oro? 

2. Cite el nombre de cada ving, de las zonaa, iiidicando au anchura en grades. 

3. Expligue Ios dos movimientos de la tierra y diga lo que prodiice cada uno. 

4. Deacriba el Llano Central de la America del Norte. 

5. Nonibrad: 

(a) La region miis poblada del mundo. 
(6) IjBS islas mlla importantes. 

(c) La mejor rejrfon para cereales. 

(d) La parte donde se hallan Ios mejores depositos de petr61eo. 
{e) La ciudad mils notable por sus filbii<:as de aKombras. 

6. iPor que es tan productive el valle del Nilo? 

7. Exprese las dimensiones de la tierra, y d^ alguna prueba de que es redonda. 

8. Nombre doa pai'ses que producen grandes cantidades de algod6n; tres que dan 
mucho cafe y tres que sobresalen por su produccion de trigo. 



Los aspirantes se serviriln contestar cineo de entre las ocho aiguientes pr^imtas: 

1. Demuestrese: Todo punto situado sobre la perpendicular levantada d una recta 
en su medio eeta iguabnente distant* de Ios extremoa de esta recta; y todo punto 
fuera de dicha perpendicular, dista dea^ualmente de Ios mismos extremos. 

2. Demu^Btrese: La tangente en «n punto cualquiera de una circunferencia es 
perpendicular al radio que pasa el punto de contacto. 

3. Demufetrese: Dos paralelas interceptan en la circunferencia arcos igualea. 

4. Demuestrese: Todo iing;ulo inscrito tiene por medida la mitad del arco com- 
preudido entre sus lados. 

5. Demu^trese: Lasdi!^^nalesde un paralel6gramo se cortan mutuamente endoa 
partes iguales. 

6. Demufetreee: Dos triingulos son semejantes cuando tienen sus lados respectiva- 
mente paraleloa. 

7. Demuestrese; Las jSreas de Ios cfrculos son proporcionalea li loa cuadradoa de 
BUB radios. 

8. Demuestrese: Dos paraleli%ramo8 son iguales euando tienen un iingulo igual 
c^omprendido entre dos lados iguales respectivaiiiente. 



1. iQue condiciones prevalecfan en Europa para hacer preferible y deseable la 
en:iigra<^i6n d la America? 

2. iQu^ eran Ios "Artfculos de la Confederaci6n "7 

3. iPor que la eaclavitud desaparecii') tan pronto en el Norte y tuvo tan gran 
deeorrollo en el Sur? 

4. iCuiil to6 el primer Estado que se aparto de la Union en la guerra civil? 
I OudntoB ae apartaron en todo? 

5. Explique de qn6 modo tflmaron posesiijn loa Estados Unidoa de Ios s^ientes 
territorios: ]jOuiaiana_, Alaska, laa Filipinas. 

6. i Que idea especial representalm cada uno de loa aiguientes personajea: Henry 
Clay, Daniel Webster, John C. Calhoun? 

7. Causas de la guerra civil; c6mo empezo y c6mo termin6. 

8. i Cudlea fueron Ios principales acontecimientos de la guerra hispano-americana 
y cudlea sus consecuencias? 

Mirroros — iiiiNci pa lim. 

1. ;, Cnitlea considera V. que son laa tres cualiticaciones mj'is imi)ortantes que debe 
tener un buen maestro? ; Por quS laa considera V. de la mayor importancia? 

2. iQue entiende V. por voluntad? i Como la voluntad puede ser deKarroltada? 

3. Haga un programs de una escuela que tenga 1", 2°, 3°, 4°, 5° y 6" grados. 

4. i Que entiende V. por m^todos de e — ° ■* 
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5. Cite los nombree de dos grandea maestros. ;,Enqu^cree V. que consiate la 
grandeza de ellos? 

6. iQu^ ee entieude par m^todo sint^tito? ^En qu6 grados del trabajo escolar 
tiene especial valor? 

7. jdm 

8. Venta 
que cada u 

Los aepirantes ae aervirihi elegir y reaolver oeho de entrc los diez siguientes 
[irablemas: 

1. Demu^etrese que a''=l; y que a~' = i . 

2. Divfdase: ^^-2^>+^-i^+^^j^+j^:^+^^poT^-^. 

3. Divdiase: o^+2a'^-' + t"~' por <[' + 6^. 

4. A y B galen juntos del miamo pueblo y caminan hacia otro pueblo que dista 75 
millas. A aiida 1 rnilla por bora iiiiis que B y llega al pueblo 2} boras antes que B. 
iCu^intes miliar [lor bora anda cada uno? 



. Simplitlquese: 



2.".. 



. Hiilleae el valor de ^'.■ 

1 I j^-2_j;-7 

. Hiillense los valorea de x, v, v z: 

(1) x + ^~2 =10' 

(2) 2e+5jf+fe=57 

(3) ar- !/ + 2^ = 15 

. Si se aAade 1 at numerador de u 



9. Un comerciante quiere vender huevos y comprar papas. Encuentra que 6 
docenaa de huevos valen 10 centavoe mie que 'i fanegas de papas y que 10 docenas de 
hiievos vale» 10 centavos menos que 4 fanegas de papas. Hallese el precio de loa 



huevos y el de las papas. 

10, Escribaae el eaadrailo t\ti\/<i-\- h 



THREE REPORTS ON AGRICULTURAL RURAL SCHOOLS. 
I. Agricultural Tbacher.s. 



It is desirable to have botb Americana and Porto Rieans as teachera of tlie agri- 
cultural ac-bools. 

(1) The former, if practical farmers or gardeners, will have a great advantf^e in 
their wider knowledge of systematic cultivation and better methods and appliances 
for work. Their superior knowledge of English opens for them the vast litemture of 
agriculture and horticulture, includiiw the results of scientists in a hundred agricul- 
tural experiment stations throughout the English-speaking world. 

An American teacher needs to have some knowledge of the Spanish language 
before undertaking to teach an agricultural school, as his duties comprise teaching 
Spanish, and his practical instruction must be in that language. An American fresE 
from the North is working at a serious disadvantage from not knowing the seasons 
appropriate for various crops to yield successfully. 

(2) The latter, if chosen with care, will possess the best acquaintance with climate, 
soil, and crop conditions of Porto Rico. They will have the advantage in their 
superior knowledge of the Spanish language, and can be counted upon to remain in 
the service from year to year after they have acquired the needed experience. The 
native teachers will be at the outset deficient in their knowledge of English and of 
modem ^ricultural practice, inclndii^ the use of improved labor-saving implements. 
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It has been the experience of the department so far that a large pen^entage of the 
newly arrived American teachers in agricultural schools who prove theini^elves able 
teaeliers are soon called to other fielfls, so that Porto' Kico does not have the benefit 
of their experience here. 

QUALIFIl \T10NS 

The qualifii.'ationa of a teacher for our asncultural schoole may be summarized as 
follows: 

(1) The varied quabflcations of temperament, trammg, and experience which fit 
a man for a good rural-school teacher, i e , promptness patience, tact, the attitude oi 
leadership which inspires and compels obedience, toHpIed with the love for teaching, 
knowledge of the workings of a child's mind, clear acquaintance with the subjects 
taught, and definite daily plans of work. 

(2) Special interest in practical agriculture, together with some knowledjteof agri- 
culturai conditions in Porto Rico. 

(3) A knowledge of both the Spanish and English languages. 

^4J The tactful ability to interest the local board and the pri^reasive people of the 
neighborhood in plans for improving the usefulness of the school. 



I would recommend the establishment of three grades of agricultural teachers, as 

First-claaa agricultural certificate, corresponding to the gnuie of principal, to receive 
not less than $60 jier mouth. 

Second-class agricultural certificate, corresponding to the grade of graded teacher, 
to receive not less than $50 per month. 

Third-class agricultural certificate, corresponding to the grade of rural teacher, to • 
receive not less than $40 per month. 

In the examinations fo? these grades of certificates I should require a knowledge 
of English and agriculture. For the lowest grade I should have the ground to be 
covered limited. 

Forthesecond grade I should make the knowledge required in these branches con- 
siderably more extended and thorough, and for the grade of principal or first-class 
agricultural teacher I should set the standard to be ulfimateiy reached at about that 
of the graduate of a good agricultural college, with an examination in Spanish added. 



May, 1902. 



F. M. Pennock. 



II. SEB» FOU iNSTRlXTmN IV AoRTCX-l.TniK IN PORTO KlfO. 

The object of education is not merely to develop the a<'.tivities of the pupil, and 
make him a reasoning and reasonable man, but also to make him an efficient worker 
and citizen of his own land. A school is a plant for the production of men and 
women fitted to make the most and best of their enviromnent. 

Modem methods in crop production and distribution are so little known in Porto 
Eico that the former and farm laborer are almost helpless in the fa<'e of the world's 
fierce competition. 

Unless the public schools do somethii^ to advance farm and garden practice, the 
boys and girls of Porto Rico are likely to leave school with just enough of a glimpse 
of the world of letters t« dissatisfy them with workina on the soil, and yet without 
the slightest inkling that there may come help and enlightenment to the soil worker 
from that intellectual life, and that brains and training are needed behind the hoe. 

Without this help I am convinced that Porto Rico will be confronted in a tew 
years with widespread labor troubles, to which those of to-day are insignificant. 
The prrasure to enter professional, official, and clerical work will be intensified, 
while farm help will be scarce and ineffective. 

Then you will find the employers of labor saying, as they say with some justice in 
Jamaica t»-day, "You have spoiled our labor with your schools; you have given us 
a class too proud and too lazy to work in the field. 

As yet there do not exist on this island any considerable number of well-regu- 
lated 'fruit farms, market or domestic gardens, nurseries, creameries, dairies, stock- 
breeding establishments, cotton or rice plantations, where a youth may learn to he a 
skillful workman or overseer. Even the cultivation of tobacco is in an extremely 



crude and unsatisfactory condition. 
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To endeavor to correct, in some degree, these unfortunate conditions, by giviiw 
school children practical training in agriculture, these schools were conceived and 
the attempt ip now beinu made to adjust their work to the actual conditions o£ the 
department of education. 

_.-, — e must begin with it, is simply an ordinary school, 
.J 1 and suitable tools and with ceriEin hours set apart in the 
programme for garden work, thia to be accompanied by very simple accounts of 
plants and animSs and the conditions which affect their growth. This latter instruc- 
tion is alreadv, in a certain measure, provided for in our present course of study 
under Group III, the science studiea. The definite knowlec^ of a qualified agricul- 
tural tewher and his laboratory out of doors will enable him to make this part of the 
course really vital and interesting. In his hands tlie reflding and ^ograjrjhy lessons 
will contribute to the agricultural knowledge of the pupil, while anthmetic will find 
its pi-actical application in the straight and accurately measured rows and hills of the 



gftrd< 



In the agricultural school the connection in the mind of the pupil cam be made at 
an early age between the world of books and the world of things. Agricultural bul- 
letins, farm papers, and the catalog;ues of seedmen, nurserymen, and implement 
dealers can be used to show the pupil how definite and important this connection is 
to the farmer. 

In tlie school garden we can substitute the live plant, growing, blossoming, and 
fruiting under our care, for a printed description of it. 



The reading lessons in Spanish and English, tJie geqgraphy, and even the arith- 
metic class, can he made more interesting as well as more useful if the teacher, 
realizing the close interdependence which unites all departments of knowledge, is 
able to make the work in each branch assist that in the other. 

To illustrate, the Monthly Insular Weather Report contains information upon the 
state of the crops, as well as of the weather, from various localities in the island. 
This publication, which is printed in both languages, could be used once a month 
to teach at the same time Spanish, English, and local conditions of weather and crops. 

A time-saving adjunct of an agriwiltural school might be a series of illustrated 
school readers, printed in Spanish and English upon the opposite pages, whose Bub- 
jectrmatter was descriptions of topical vegetables and animals treated with rejatrd to 
(1) their geographical distribution, (2) their peculiarities of form and life history, 
and (3) their value to man. 



The awakening and disciplinary effect of systematic outdoor work upon dull and 
disorderly pupils is immense. The interest in the work, aroused by an enthusiastic, 
knowing twicher, will keep the pupil at school. To make this tendency forceful the 
school must be able to secure a good equipment, not only of suitable tools, but 
samples of interesting and valuable trees and plants novel to the neighborhood. 

The chief difference between the school conducted according to our present course 
of study and the proposed agricultural school is that more prominence will be given 
to science study in the latter than in the former, and that in the latt«r the live devel- 
oping plant or animal will be studied instead of a printed description or a cabinet 
specimen of it. 



Tlie theorv of t^fricultural science should not precede a considerable knowledge of 
the practice." For the primary work, which is all that can be attempted next year, 
most of the theoretical agricultural science can best be imparted in connection with 
the work. We mustfollow the inductive method in this teaching. It would be easy 
with bright Porto Eican cliildren to have them commit a string of names, about the 
chemistry of soils and the morphology of plants, but of what avail would it be in 
their after life? 

To teach a boy or girl to root a cutting or to bud a tree; to let nature show him the 
effect of proper drainage, irr^tion, cultivation, or fertilization upon plant growth 
by a comparative experiment; to show him a more thorough method of cultivation, 
by the use of a better and more convenient tool. This is knowledge which is alive 
and it adds something to his power in the world. 
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The plan of having individual gardens for each pupil, while it has some features 
to recommend it, is defective in not lending it?elf to the cooperative work of a num- 
ber erf pupils each laboring to do his particular section of the lai^r operation. 
Neither are sniail square individual plate, such ae have been employed in German 
school gardens, adapted for the employment of the best tools and methods of planting 
and cultivating. 

Everj'thing possible should be done to bringoutthe pride of the pupils in the work 
of the school as a whole, to which, with the teacher, they all contribute. 

The garden work can be advantageously organized into squads, nnder petty officers 
who have won their position by faithful high-class work, and this leaderehip and 
ability to bear responsibility are developed in the pupit as they can not he in ordi- 
nary school work, which is not adapted to draw out these important qualities. 



(1) Practical agricultural work is needed in the schools of Porto Rico. 

(2) This work will make more vital and efiective our present course of study, by 
making its work more concrete and objective. 

(3) The practical exercises of the school will train the pupils for their future work 
in life and not wean them from it. 

(4) It will permit and foster coopemtive work, leadership and organization in lahor, 
and encourage a corps spirit in the school. 

(6) These schools should have the benefit of a carefully wrought plan. 

(61 The pn^ramme should be amended from time to time, to meet Porto Rican 
and local needs, 

(7) They should have adequate modern equipments. 

(8) Before all and above all, they should have competent, conscientious teachers, 
interested to build up the work. 

(9) They should have strong local support from the local board of the community. 

(10) They should have a fund allowed for contingent expenses, so that the school 
does not have to call upon the department for everv tool, seed, tree, or bit of wood 
ui^entl y needed . 

(11) To secure these factors of success no i^ncy is more necessary, nor do I 
believe any will be more cheerfully accorded, than the active cooperation of the 
school supervisor. 



e of the ai^ricultural school as a step in the evolution of a school fitted 
for the real needs of Porto Rico. This should be provided with the means for devel- 
oping, under intelligent supervision, all the activities of the child, so as to best qual- 
ify him to live out the life of a capable citizen of Porto Rico. The agricultural school, 
to succeed in Porto Eico, must fit itself to the needs of vety voung pupils. Wherever 
possible, the children of the lowest grades, and probably' for the first two yeare, 
should find a place in another school. 



Such a school to be fairly complete must also furnish instruction in cooking, sew- 
ing, carpentry, and other handicrafts, health^ving exercises, bathing, and some work 
in the fine arts, such as drawing, modeling, music, and the cultivation of flowers. 

If life on this island, for the \'ast labonng class, who chiefly fill the schools, is to 
be intellectually and morally above its present abased levels, we must first put info the 
hands of the youth the means of improving their physical and social surroundings. 

F. M. Pesnock. 

May, 1902. 



HI.— A Plan fou Ac mru [.tubal In^tri-cttok in Porto Kico. 

Education in agriculture on this island should be developed along three lines; first, 
in the present elementary ^ricultural schools; second, in an agricultural depart- 
ment of the Insular Normal School, and third, in the other schools of the island, 
especially in the rural schools. 

We will first consider the course of instruction and the general rules of practice 
which should be adopted in the first class of these schools. 
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The agricnltural school, as is stated in another more general paper which is sub- 
mitted as a part of this report, is simply a rural school in which more than ordinary 
attention is given to the science studies' of the oourse and to garden practice in order 
to make this knowledge alive to the pupil and available in the work of his future 



The amount of time which should be devoted to gardi 

agricultural schoi 

and the English 



agricultural schools is limited by the necessity of teaching 
and the English language. It is also limited by ' 
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«st the substitution of geography for history at 8.40 a. m. in the 

Another of our best teachers, Mr. E. N. Clopper, of Ponce, suggests a programme in 
which the work of the day begins with the garden practice and nature study, which 
brings it before the greatest heat of the day. 

Mr. E. F. Curt, also one of our most BiicifesBful teachers, prefers to finish up his 
schoolroom work in the morning, and devotes the whole afternoon to practical 
work. It is Mr. Curt'a practice to divide his school into two gardening classes, to 
secure better instruction and equipment. Where the school has a large attendance 
this is advisable, until the practical work can be systematized. 

The practice of sending boys into the garden to work without proper supervision 
is bad. Garden work should not be selected aa punishment for a child, as that will 
operate against one of the chief incidental aims of these schools, namely, to make 
the [»ming citizens proud of their ability to skillfully perform manual laljor. 

Order should be observed in beginning and leaving gEirden practice, and the tools 
returned to their proper place after being cleaned. 

Experiments should be made to show the pupils the efiect of manuring, thinning, 
cultivating, pruning, and other practical operations, upon the growth of plants. 

Insects and fungus growths injurious to the plants should be closely noted, and 
every occasion utilized to encourage the pupils' powers of observation and compari- 
son. The field practice for each day should be prepared by the teacher in advance. 



It is thought advisable for the teachers to have considerable liberty in methods of 
instruction in the manual work. This branch of education is new, and Porto Rican 
conditions are varied and. unusual. 

Competent teachers should be chosen, men who have a real interest in the work. 
They should plan the details of garden practice with a view to training and disci- 
plining the minds and bodily powers of their pupils. It should harmonize with the 
other work of the school and supplement it. 
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If this policy is_puraued, and careful records of the different prt^ramnies made for 
comparison, tfie deprtment will have much more light for future guidance m this 
class of work tlian It can have now. _ -..->, 

We conld then speak more confidently of the relative merits of having individual 
gardens class gardens, or school gardens; of the use of mihtary drill and calisthenics 
in these schools; and as to when, where, and how the pnnciples of agricultural 
science should he presented to young pupils. 

AGBICOLTUBB IK THE NORMAL SCHOOL. 

The aim of this course is to prepare good teachers for the other agricultural schools 
of the island. Their training must be as broad as possible, and still allow time for 
one period per day in the second and third years for class-room work upon the 
prin^ples, practices, or some particular branch of sericulture or horticulture, and 
also time for one t>eriod per day in field practice and experiment along the same 
lines. The course in agriculture includes a thorough treatment of the outhnes of 
the natural sciences, particularly of physiology, physical geography, botany, zoology, 
chemistry, and physics. This, it is assumed, all students of the normal school will 
rei!eive. The general principles and main facts of these sciences must be mastered 
before their development in agriculture can be profitabh- taken up; they ate like- 
wise required before the student is in position to study modem practice m any 
branch of agriculture or horticulture. This course must give the teacher of ^jncul- 
ture a knowledge of the mechanical and chemical nature of soils, of the adaptation 
of soils to crepa, of the preparation, drainaee, irrigation, tillage, and fertihzation of 
soils, and of the main facts about the growth of plants. It must instruct him as to 
the fungus, tecterial, and insect enemies of crops. 

Passing from the field of agricultural science to agricultural practice, the cultiva- 
tion of the important crops of the West Indies should be treated . The use of modem 
labor-saving tools and implements should be explained and, where possible, 
demonstrated. , , . . , j.^ .1 

Cattle horses, and the minor domestic animals, which can be protilably grown m 
Porto Rico, should be touched upon from the standpoint of breeds and management. 

Such departments of horticulture as market gardening, and fruit growing for 
export and home consumption, and the cultivation of tohacco, subjects now of large 
and increasing interest to the cultivators of this island, should be thoroughly studied. 
A small experimental nursery should be started, where budding and: the care of 
young trees can be taught. A small pmery should be planted, including the leading 
varieties of pineapples grown here and in Florida. A plantation of the several use- 
ful varieties of bananas and plantains should be grown and carefully studied. A 
collection of all the finest fruits, grains, grasses, legumes, fiber-}>roducing and other 
useful plante should bs grown and carefully labeled, with their Enghsh, Spanish, and 
scientific names. -t 1 i. j t 

The grounds of the normal school should contain the most beautiful shade trees 
and smaller ornamental plants of the Tropics, arranged to heighten the natural 
beauty of the campus, and serve incidentally to furnish lessons in botany. A broad 
survey of agriculture should be added toward the close of the course, that the 
teacher may realize its paramount importance in the wortd's economy, and particu- 
larly in the life of a purely agricultural country like Porto Rico. This Mew should 
clearly bring out the importance of good highways, railway and steamship Imes, and 
other means of transportation as a controllmg factor in the value of land for the pro- 
duction of crops. It should also explain the effect of existing tariffs on the profits 
to be derived from our leading crops. , ^ ,u- .■ 

A complete course of study for tliis department can not be prepared at this time 
for 1902-3, as it must he adapted to the general course, which has not been 
formulated. 

The course should also fumish the future teacher, during the last year, with an 
opportunity to teach garden practice to classes of chOdren under the eye of a teacher 
skilled in this work. This teaching should be followed by criticism of the work bj 
the teacher. It should be accompanied by lessons on the aims to be secured by this 
class of work, and upon the methods by which these aims are to be securetl. _ 

This out-of-door training can be well combined with marching and calisthenics. 
It should be given to pupils of the model school in sections of about 20 and in short 
periods. The teacher should march the pupils from the model school to the tool 
house, where the tools should be arranged in a row upon the wall and numbered, 
both the tool itaelf and its place being marked. Each member of a garden section 
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or company should have hia number, the leader or lientenant being No. 1. In march- 
ing to and'from the garden good order and healthful exercise are combined. These 
features of physical training can be augmented either by dividing the period between 
calisthenics and ^rden practice or by having them given in ^ternate days. The 
system of numt>ering would fix the responsibility for tne tool and its cleaning. 



There are youn^ men in Porto Rico who desire to fit themselves for teachera, but 
whose financial oircumstant 
Some of these are well advai 



whose financial circumstances preclude their passing through tiie reaular course, 
ced in certain branches. Provision should be made to 



._ ^ „ up afei. , 

time for outside work for self-support. Bo far as the interests of tbe institution will 
permit, the worl: upon the school campus and the school farm should be given to 
such students, the preference being given to thesn in the course in agriculture. 



Many principles and interesting facts in the field of a^culture can be advantage- 
ously iiita)duced into the graded and rural schools. This class of instruction can be 
earned on from year to year with increasing success, if the opportunities are seized 
by the teachers to impart it, and if such wort is systematically fostered by the 
department. 

There are constantly arising chances to bring out these ideas, if the teacher ia 
equipped with them, in connection with reading, composition, geography, and even 
with arithmetic. 

The most important of these means, howeverj is nature study or the direct exami- 
nation of natural objects with a view to developing the pupil's powers of observation, 
description, and comparison; in a word, it teaches him to see tlie living things of the 
world at- they are. Nature study may be considered primary work in agriculture. 



To establish a system of instruction in agriculture and horticulture, and to provide 
the facilities for its steadi; improvement in effectiveness, the cJMnmissioner of educa- 
tion should have the assistance of a chief in agriculture. This ofRcer should know 
the business and social conditions and the needs of the public schools in all parts of 
Porto Rico. He should assist the commissioner in the agricultural side of his work. 
There should be personal contact between this officer and the agricultural teachers 
at their work, and this both tor the improvement of the teacher and of the course. 
There is the possibility of Porto Eico making a permanent contribution to methods 
of education through the work of the agricultural school if continual, watchful care 
is exercised over this sprouting seedling. The department should avail of all its 
agencies, and especially of the practical suggestions of its devoted teachers, to nurture 
this tree of the educational practical. The chief should make at least two annual 
visits to each agricultural school. Heshould a^istweak and poorly supiwrted teachers 
by example and advic* drawn from his own experience and tnat of the stronger 
teachers. 

He should make teacher and pupil realize that there should be no guH between 
their work and the larger work of the world; that as culture consists not in the class 
of work done, but in doing it well, the true test of the nobility of a branch of labor 
or study is whether or not the community stands in need of that work or knowledge. 

He should assist the connnisaioner in the nomination of teachers. His advice 
should be considered in the preparation of plans for agricultural school buildings, 
and in the purchase of the tools, hooks, and other equipment needed to carry on the 
work in agriculture. 

As the riuiuber of these schools is increased some of the outside work should be 
delegated to a field super\'isor in agriculture. 

The general supervision of these schools should remain in the hands of the dis- 
trict school supervisor, and of course all communications from the department about 
the work of these schools should pass through this officer. 



The expansion of this practical education will naturally be a growth from the cir- 
eumterence as well as from the center. Aa their merits are perceived, and as means 
permit, more agricultural schools will be called for, the elementary agricultural 
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school will pass into the secondary agricultural (or induBtrial) school, and more 
trained teachers must be turned out, qualified to carry on the work. These should 
come both from ireeh normal-school graduates and from a class of faithful, ambitious 
teachers who desire to make their work at once more effective and more lucrative. 
For these summer work should be provided. 



These schools must have at least two teachers, one in ehat^ of the academic and 
one in charge of the agricultural, industrial, and nature work. Such schools permit 
of more systematic and effective work being done than is possible under the present 
arrangement. 

A school of this class must have its laboratory, provided with tables, blackboards, 
a cabinet for seeds, an herbarium, and other collections of natural objects, useful in 
conductii^ science classes, and which the pupils can collect under instruction. This 
room or building should also contain ample provisions for the orderly arrangement 
of the tools of the school. It should be the aim of the department of education to 
convert from elementary to graded agricultural schools, first, those which are located 
near the larger centers of population, and later, as means permit, those of the 
sparsely settled interior. 

When the insular normal school unfolds into the university of Porto Rico, as has 
been forecasted by Governor Hunt, the needs of the island for agricultural teachers 
and specialists will call tor a fully equipped collie of sericulture having many 
diversified departments, such as agricultural chemistry, physics of the soil, economic 
entomolc^, economic botany, veterinary science, the animal industries, horticulture, 
with its branches of fruit growing, the nursery, the market and home garden, flori- 
culture, and landscape gardening. Such a college requires room for its varied activi- 
ties and equipments, and years are req.uired, together with a large expenditure of 
money and intelligent effort; to bring it into being. Such an institution should have 
its experiment station and its botanic garden. It could not onlj turn out worthy 
teachers tor a high-grade agricultural school, but it could also train young people to 
become overseers of rural properties, and help to place on a firm' and profitable 
basis branches of industry now nonexistent on the island, branches whose establish- 
ment will add immeasurably to Porto Eieo's resources and to the social and domestic 
comfort of her people. 



It seems clear that industrial education in mechanic arts aa well as in agriculture 
should be an organic part of the public school system, and not an annex to it. tiuch 
a union should extend the beneficent results of a practical education to the greatest 
number of pupils possible. It would secure the best supervision, it would avoid 
local clashii^ between two sete of institutions under the same insular management, 
and finally it would result in a great saving in money to the department, Iwth in the 
matter of plant and of teachers salaries. The country pupil neeils to be taught the 
use of hammer, square, and saw, and the town pupil all the garden craft that the 
circumstances of the school will permit. 

The department of education should not be satisfied until this new education of 
practical life has quickened every school in Porto Rico. 

F, M. Fen-nock. 

Rio Piei)K.\s, F. R., June, 1903. 



REPORT ON ERECTION OF NEW SCHOOL BUILDINGS. 

Department op Edu<iation op Porto Kico, 

Ofkicb of the Commissioner, 

San Juan, September 2, 190S. 
Sik: On January 1, 1901, the supervisors were informed that the department stood 
ready to erect in each of their districts a first-class one-room frame rural school com- 
plete in everj" respect and furnished throughout. This was the beginning of the 
work of erectmg school buildings in Porto Rico. In response to this notice proposi- 
tions were received from nearly all municipalities on the island, some ottering as 
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many as four and ais locationa. Each and every location or site offered was inapected 
by me, and at many points where all sites oHered were rejected I have inspected 
other locations until a suitable one was found that could be obtained without work- 
ing a hardship on the municipality, many of which had no money to pay for land, 
but hoped to raiae some by subscriptions. All were eager for the buildings, and 
much regret was expressed by those that were not rec^juzed at that time. At this 
inspection and at each time since that property has been inspected for school pur- 
poses the matter of transferring property to the people of Borto Rico has been gone 
into in detail with the representatives of the nmnicinalities. The law so !e^ as 
known has been, and in each case is, fully explained to them. The formalities neces- 
sary to be complied with before deed can be drawn have also been brought to their 
attention, and the greatest stress laid on the fact that no land for which a clear title 
can not be given will be accepted by the department. It was and still remains a 
fact tiiat it is on this point — on the transfer of property with a clear title — that our 
greatest obstacle lies. The most serious delays here occur at the beginning of the 
work on every school building projected in Porto Rico. No contractor is permitted 
to begin work until the deed for the property is in iny possession, and the title 
known to be clear. From the time work opened to June 30, 1902, 20 one-room 
frauie buildings have been erected and completed at an average I'ost of $1,667.67, 
exclusive of office and tiaveling expenses. The actual cost varies as the location of 
building is inland or on the coswt. Transportaticm of lumber alone, by cart, at from 
$20 to $25 and even $40 per 1,000 square feet, is a big item, and these are the ordi- 
nary charges. In addition to the above, 2 two-room frame graded school buildings 
have been erected at Peiluelas and Juana Diaz, and another two-room building of brick 
at I^ares. Eight four-room brick buildii^ have been erected at Humacao, Caguas 
Ooamo, Aguadilla, Manatf, Yauco, San German, and Guyama; I six-room building 
at Arecibo, and 2 ten-room buildings at Fajardo (stone) and Mayagiiea (brick). At 
Yauco, Guayama, and Maya^ez there being water supplies, sanitary plumbing was 
p!a<:ed in each building. At Rio Piedras, in addition to Uie buildii^, we have con- 
structed 2,200 linear leet of macadam road, with stone gutters on each side and 
necessary culvert; built iron fence with cut atone postaat each entrance, and on each 
send of iront property line. 

The campus, centered in low point near front line and waa constantly wet and 
soggy, has been blind ditched, and is now dry at all times. The entire campus has 
been plowed and graded, some terraces sodded and some stu'faces on the level have 
been seeded in grass, A sewer has been constructed from building, 2,550 feet long, 
to carry off waste. 

Plans and specifications for all buildings erected by the department have tieen 
prepared in this office. 

The inspection on brick buildings has been done well by my assistants, that of 
frame buildings being done by me. In this connection I wish to state that I believe, 
no matter bow perfect the plans or how close the specifications may be drawn for 
any public building, if the inspection is not thorough and honest the work suffers. 
I beTieve I have (ihosen wisely my assistants; that they have not only driven the 
work as fast as it was possible for it to go, but have looked after the interests of the 
department at all times, with the result that no accidents have happened to either 
employees or others. The work has gone forward under the most trying circum- 
stances, as a record of thirty-two completed and four nearly completed bufldings in 
fourteen months will testify, and that the work has been thoroughly and honestly 
done. The Spanish and Porto Rican contractors who have done most of our work 
have no oi^aiiization; they have no foremen who are worthy of the name, and know 
little of following plans and specifications. They wonder at our requesting them to 
lay brick and to mix mortar and cement a certain way. Often they state that to do 
work in their way "is good enough." The contractor secures two or more contracts, 
widely separated. He then places some man in charge; some brick, lime, sand, and 
cement are delivered, and the foreman told to go to work, the contractor sitting up 
at the hotel or retnrnii^c to his home. What does the foreman know about Iwing 
out the work, or the majority of contractors here, tor that matter? Nothing. Then 
the inspector steps in. He lays off the work. He directs here, and assists there, and 
in half a day matters are straightened out and the excavation can go on. And so it 
is all through the work, tearing out defective work here, and keeping an eye on 
everything Ssewhere. The contractor, if he did not leave before the building was 
laid off, goes immediately after. The more contracts he has the longer he remains 
in the capital or May^uez, where none of his work is and the harder it is to get 



s may seem strange, but it is absolutely true. Were we not to 
asMisi. iiiB cijuLra^iors, more serious delays would occur than we now experience. Our 
delay, now. Is in securing material. Without our assistance and pushing the men 
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would linjjer indefiuitely over the job. Thia makes extra work for the inspectors, 
but their inatructioiia are to aasist wherever possible; to never permit defective work 
to be placed, even though they intend tearing the same out, as this causes delay, and 
to pusn all forward as rapidly as possible, but never at the expense of the building. 
To these men who spend their days on the work, who live wherever their duties call 
them, who travel o\*er mountain trails in all kinds of weather without complaint, 
who are always on time, and who have the work constantly at heart belong the 
credit for all that has been done. They have been faithful from first to last, and I 
have no heaitation in saying I never worry over the work when they are present, I 
appreciate their services, and I trust you will do likewise. 

A. statement appears in the text of the commissioner's report showing each build- 
ing contra(;ted tor; the buildings completed in year ending June 30, 19lS; the build- 
ings completed in year ending June SO, 1902, and those under construction or 
projected. 

Very respectfully, Charles G. Post, Arekiiect. 

The COMMISSIONBR OF EDUCATION, 8'm Juaii, P. R. 



On the 15th of April the honorable commissioner of education, Dr. Samuel McCune 
Lindsay, accompanied by Dr. James E. Russell and Dr. C. Hanford Henderson, 
started around the island of Porto Rico with the intention of holding a series of edu- 
cational conferences for the benefit of Porto Kican teachers. Dr. McCormick, of Rfo 
Piedras, and myself accompanied the party, acting as interpreters for them. 

As mentioned above, the party left San Juan on the 15th of April, at 6.30 a. m., 
and arrived at Manatf at 9 a. m. The supervisor of the district, Mr. Joe^ L. Fajardo, 
was at the station with nearly all the teachers of the district; also the mayor and 
authorities of Maiiatf. The chddren of all the public schools also came to the station 
to meet the commissioner and his party, and they all paraded from the station to the 
town. The party took breakfast at Mr. Fajardo s residence, and afterwards went to 
the dedication of the new school buiidii^, which is on the main plaaa of the town. 
Nearly alt the town was out to fake part in an event which Porto ffico was not accus- 
tomed to see in olden times, and which has become very familiar since the American 
occupation. 

The general appearance was very pleasing. All the children were dressed neatly 
and cleanly, and m their manner ariyone could see the interest that each of them had 
in the opportunities for education. At 9.45 o'clock the honorable coinmisaioner raised 
the flag on the new building, and the children sang "The Star Spangled Banner." 
After tnis he addressed the people in general, telling them how long a time waa em- 

S loved in building this schoolhouse, the cost of same, and expressing his earnest 
eaire to have many more schoolhouaes construct**! in Porto Rico. He also spoke of 
the aspirations of the people for statehood, and sjud that the only way to reach that 
end — tlmt is, to become a State of the United States — would be throi^h the public 
school and when tdl the people knew how to read and write. Then the commissi oner 
delivered the schoolhouse to the local authorities, entrusting them with the care of 
the building, to which the mayor responded and thanked the commissioner, and 
promised to be a faithful keeper of the new "temple of wisdom." 

After this a meeting waa held in the new school building, which waa crowded to 
its utmost capacity. Dr. Henderson addressed the audience, giving them an idea of 
what manual training was, and also speaking about industrial schools. Dr. Lindsay 
made a few remarks on education, and stated that the meeting had been exclusively 
for the children of the school and that in the afternoon another meeting would be 
held for the benefit of the teachers. 

At 2 o'clock the teachers assembled at the schoolhouse i^in, and Dr. James E. 
Russell addressed the audience. He spoke on discipline and order, and his remarks 
were very h^hly appreciated by all. He said that he only knew one place where 
everytiiing was quiet and noiseless, that was the cemetery; and he also knew another 
place unique for a great deal of noise, that is a lunatic asylum, and that the school 
was neither a cemetery nor a lunatic asylum; so in order to know whether a school 
has good discipline or not was when the children are more or less interested in their 
work. If they are interested and busy, there certainly exists discijjline and order. 
His speech made a very good impression on all of the teachers of this district. 

Dr. Henderson then spoke on industrial and manual work. The commissioner 
closed the exercises by addressing the teachers and giving them words of encourt^e- 
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ment, hnpregsing upon their mindB that a teacher does not woik only for the salary 
bat for the ^ood results that he or she may obtain in the school, which is the greatest 
Batisfaction in store for these who dedicate themselves to educational work. 

The party left Manati at 3 o'clock, arriving at Arecibo about 5 o'clock. We were 
met at the station by the president of the local board and the supervisor, Mr. Latz. 
Arrangements were made as follows: Meeting at the theater of all teachers, and 
addresses by the commissioner and his party, and tlie visiting of the schools on the 
next momjng. Altergoii^ to the hotel, promptly at8o'clock we went to the theater, 
where we found a large gatherine composed oi the children of the school, citizens of 
Arecibo, all the city council, the local school board, and the mayor of the town. The 
exercises were opened by Dr. Lindsay, and he was followed by Dr. Russell and Dr. 
Henderson. Dr. Martinez Eosello closed the exercises with welcome remarks to the 
commissioner and his partj', and he stated that the only way of becoming a star in 
the United States flag would be by edoiatlng the people. 

I'he next morning after visiting the new echoolhouse, we look the train for Camuy, 
leaving Arecibo at about 10.30 a. m. We arrived at Camuy at 11 o'clock, and 
although a good breakfast had been prepared for the party, we were in a hurry to 
reach Quebradillas in order to dedicate the rural school, and could not makea regular 
stop. However, the party was detained at the main plaza of Canmy where many 
people weTH congregated with the mayor and the children of the schools of that 
town. It was r^ly a pretty view, and, of course, a few educational remarks were 
made by the commissioner and his party. We took carriages immediately tor Qne- 
bradillas where we were met by the city council and mayor of the town, also the 
children of the schools. The mayor accompanied the commissioner and his party to 
breakfast, after which we went to the rural schoolhouse, which is just on the road to 
Aguadilla, about li miles from the town. This school is named aft«r Horace Mann. 
After the commissioner had raised the flag and the children had sung our beautiful 
hymn, "The Star-Spangled Banner," the commissioner gave them some information 
in regard to the cost, time of building, and total amount invested upon the school- 
honse. Dr. Russell then spoke eoneratnlating the children of the town upon having 
such a nice rural school, stating that the esercises had made a deep impression 
because there was a large school in connection with Columbia University of Kew 
York City which also hears the name of Horace Mann. After his speech he asked 
the children to wait a minute before going into the scliool as he would like to take 
their picture in order to show it to the pupils of his school, and in exchange prom- 
ised to send them one picture of Horace Mann School. Then the school was opened 
for the pupils and Dr. Henderson spoke for about twenty minutes on manual tTain- 
ing. He made this statement, that the prettiest thing he had seen in the island of 
Porto Rico was the ro^jal palm, as it stands so firmly rooted in the ground and rises 
so straight in the air with leaves spreading out toward the heavens.' Such a strange 
tree and such a beautiful one ought to be teken as a model for men— that is, that the 
children should grow strong and be loyal, resembling somewhat the beautiful royal 
jmlm, and tbey must be sound in body and sound in intelligence. The commis- 
sioner closed the exercises and we proceeded toward Aguadilla. About 6 leagues 
from Aguadilla, Supervisor Mr. Wells and all teachers of the district were on horse- 
back waiting for us. We arrived at Aguadilla at 7.30 p. m., and rested that night. 
The local boanl and the alcalde came to the hotel and presented their respects to 
the commissioner and his party. Arrangements were made as follows for the next 
day; Dedication of the schoolhouse in the morning at 9 o'clock, a conference in the 
afternoon in the hall of the casino of Aguadilla, The next day, promptly at 9o'clock, 
all the children formed a parade, together with a band of music. The commissioner 
and his party went direct to the schoolhouse, a buildinK of four rooms, and the flag 
was raised by the commissioner of education, the children sin^rfi^, " My Country, 
'Tis of Thee" and "The 8tar-8pangled Banner." The commissioner addressed the 
people. The crowd was so la:^;e tbat they could not go into the schoolhouse, and 
therefore the speakers had to addre'B them from the balcony of the school building. 

In the afternoon a pedagogical conference was held at the Casino Hall. All the 
teachers and a great inanv others attended Pedagc^cal speeches were made by 
Dr. Russell, Dr. Henderson and the commissioner Mr. Viilae closed the meeting 
by thanking the commissioner and congratulating the people, especially the teach- 
ers, ujKjn the opportunitiei that the\ ha\e had of learning something of the 
American methods of teaching 

At 5 p. m. the party left Aguadilla and proceeded to Ma^aguez, arriving at 8.30. 
The partj' was met at the station of Ma>aguez by 'supervisor John Mellowes, and 
after taking quarters at the hotel the party rested until the following morning. 

On the following day at 8 a, m. we proceeded to the dedication of the Farragut 
School, where the commissioner addressed the people and the school children, and 
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dellvood the «hool into Ihe hand, of th. mayor, Mr. Fajardo. . The mayor lh»>h?l 
thfi fi^ernmeot for the fulfillment of its proiniw*, and piomised also to lake the 
Stem olteJhMl From there the children marchef to the theater, where the 
SiSo,lh.To,Sboard, Mr. B^,.. ■»•'»« "f^^lwE'D" ESSf and 
bioaraphy of Fariagut. Speeches were made by the commiiaioner, Ur. Kut^eii, ana 
Sr^SSon. Tle»era.eswereclo»dbytheinayorolMayi«uej. 
ifiSX party preceded to Cabo Eofo. Tfte "W" "'*»•?"• "^^'^SI 

held TMs S.W li beermoi otthnsiaitlc in If edncational work, aii. also trno 
*SSe™S*gt,^pS,dK£nS™n,a,,ivin}.b.n.8p». Thspar.y 
.iS'edT?h?tEaE,,, and another me.tin, ™ hfj J^f b»toj,»oyg 
crowded and the speeches wsre received with a great deal ot enmusnism. ine 
iSSSiwtlradil School w.s dediraled the n«t morning and the jmrty contmned 
M°S itSiiSrstopping at Sabana Grande, wherj a beanjfnl parade of school ch.l- 
d^n was «^ The dedication of a Uttle rural school of that town took place. 

The^~n,rt. tapped .1 Y.uco, wh.r. a p«l«ogic?l »"'■* ""'■ftSjy.S 
lb. loTwiiB morninglor Ponce, where three P«iW'*'f """X'SSlS™ of Ita 
SScbSS HrSr'piliTu .rSK?i7.hrchilS?n*llTH„der- 
^uSrR"by'S\f~^'S°bSn°,S•her?^Siby the con.in.ou. trip, and th. 
ei^vefeaf it'wi dSdcd" return to San Juan^ stooping, however, at C«mo, 

Slit5i?Siy°UiSi?cS:?!Se'Schflirero"rpSL'±ss 

'"w?Sv"SlS.'"j»n''X:"?» with the assuranee that th, tour had been a 
complete micees*. , p M.^rtine/, Mm>nts>: 
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1-31 SiKETHm SIEEET SW., 

Workington, D. C, Al^iU, 1903. 
My D.a. Da. I,.»n..»T: I hereby .ubmlt. 'o™»l W»»' ■"■f?';" j? SMrS 

;!?is?^.s.;^sitifES*tro,'r.::d°v"hSi^^^^^^ 

ch°C lor thTdSbl. pu^ose of improving their indlviiuai power srrd lhe,r»cu.l 
"'rlifmo.l important phase of this organic education is to be found in manual and 
indnstSttZ™ diling a. the«^ scSeine. do with the training of the hand and ho 
?yt°,Sritt"ti;KSas."of ind«trial.c,p.oltr. I woidd ™P]lSt^'?2,'rf'it' » 
tact that important as this special training is, one must nevertheless regard as 
rirt of S larger process which I have tomied organic education. 

K?cSnv™ene?of relereuc. I have gathered my '"aseslions under «pa™tebrf^ 
ini They present only a bare outline of very large topics. If they P™v» holpmi 
iXll iS LtteSy glil, and I shall want you to call upon me very fr«ily in the 
future whenever you feel that 1 can be of the least service. 

Very cordially, yours, lIiNPoiin ilK.vnEnsos. 



PKYSIOAI. CULTCEE. 

Thll.'.lZlifSultTorte'rrbu.T.Va^SffSe-'es'i^^^^^^^ 
El?£?h.a'^C".5iTfW:r5&"2nS^°^^^^^^^ 
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accompliahment of the best intellectual and social tasks. I would, therefore urge 
upon the department of education the adviBabilitj- of introdacing physical culture into 
the schools of Porto Eico at the first possible moiiient— that is to say, at once 

This can be done effectively at a -very slight expense. No matenal equipilient is 
needed. The Swedish gymnastic, which I am about to recommend, requires no 
apparatus whatever in its earlier stMies, and later only such simple wands ladders 
and horizontal bars as can be provided on the spot at nominal cost. In fair weather 
the drill may take place out of doors; in rainy weather it can be carried out in any 
ordinary schoolroom. The only requisite is knowledge and enthusiasm on the part 
of the teacher. 

To prepare the Porto Rican teachers for givii^ physical culture intelligently I 
would propose the immediate employment of a first-class man who has had at least 
h¥0 years of special instruction in the Boston Normal School of Gymnastics, the 
Posse Gymnasium, or some other mstitution devoted to the preparation of teachers 
of physical culture. This instractor might b€«in his work at the Summer Normal 
School by giving each day a thirty-minute drill to all of the teachers and students 
there assembled, not only instructing them in the movements themselves, but also in 
the proper way to carry out these movements with the children. This summer work 
wouldbeagoodbeKinning, and would also add to the health and efflciencv of the 
normal students themselves. 

With the beginning of the regular school year in the autumn, I would advise that 
the instructor of physical culture begin a tour of the entire island, stopping in each 
school district from one to tour weeks, giring instmction to all the teachers of the 
district on Saturdays and afternoons, as could best be arranged, and also holding at 
each school one or more model drills tended to arouse the enthusiasm of the children, 
and to show the teacher how such drill could be effectively carried out. I would also 
recommend that a first-class hook on physical culture be placed in the hands of each 
teacher, and that each teacher be made personally to teel that the physical well- 
being of his children would he considered as an important element in estimating the 
•■'' of his work. 

le seen that this scheme can be carried out at comparatively little cost. A 
competent instructor could be obtained at a yearly salarv of not more than $2 000 
and possibly less. I would, however, recommend that'the best possible man be 
obtained for the post. One ^d instructor would be worth infinitely more than a 
dozen incompetent ones. This must be borne in mind in fixing his salary. If such a 
man remained on the island but two years, the expense for his services and for books 
need not excMd $5,000 in all. If he be an earnest man, preaching not only the 
physical gov of perfect health, but also its moral significance in mcreasing the possi- 
bilities of good work and service, I can not ima^ne how the same sum of money 
could be better expended. I shall be in Boston the latter part of April. It the eom- 
misMoner so direct, I will take great pleasure in trying to find a competent instructor 
of physical culture for Porto Eico. 

Fmally, I would stroi^ly recommend that attor some acquaintance with the life 
conditions on Porto Rico, the instructor of physical culture should, with the help of 
the department of education, prepare a plain and practical circular letter addressed 
to the parents of school children. This letter should call attention to the grave 
importance of good health and should point out the practical ways in which the 
home can cooperate with the school in securing this result. It should take up the 
question of proper food, of daily baths, of clothing, of hours of sleep, of exercise of 
the mauitenance of a tnendly mental atmosphere, and of all other matters which have 
to do with the daily life of childhood. Remembering the poverty of the island these 
eu^estions should all be rigidly simple and of such a character that the poorest par- 
ent would not feel discouraged in trying to carry them out. The absence of both tubs 
and shower baths need not discouri^ the habit of the daily bath. For the boys 
there ma^ be a neighboring stream or river; tor the girls a simple sponge bath from 
a tin basin. r r « 

The same prindples should be applied to recommendations covering food and 
clothing. The circular letter should recommend the beet foods obtainsdjle in that 
locality; it should consider the question of clothing from the local point of view I 
am myself under the impression that it is better for the children to go barefooted 
and paztieularly in wet weather. Since the majority can not afford rubbers and. at 
best, only very flimsy shoes, it is clear that the bare toot will dry sooner and remain 
in a healtJiier condition than the foot inclosed in a poor and leaky shoe. I mention 
this detail only to suggest that a wise instructor of phvsical culture will always bear 
the prevaihng poverty in mind and will not allow his northern ideas and enthusiaamj 
to lead him into recommending the unattainable. 
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It might be made a part of the direct work of the instructor, or it might he included 
in the circular lelter, to make efficient proiision for the eorreetiou of special oi'ganic 
defecta, notably those of eyeeight. The examination of the eyes of the school children 
should carry with it when necessary a prescription for alaajes, and, to he practical, 
some channel would ha.ve to t>e provided through ivliioh good glassea ixiuld be 
obtmned at nominal cost. 

In closing this division I can not refrain from onre more palling attention to the 
er for practical good that such an instructor might be. 



Manual training haying to do with the culture o£ the hand and the eye, and <:ou- 
eequeiitly increasing both, the brain power and the industrial capacity of the chihl, 
will eventually he introduced into all of the public ^cIiooIh of I'orto Kico. ^\t the 
present moment, however, I lielieve that such an attempt would be unwise. The 
equipment of a school workshop is an expensive ntatter, and the work is only helpful 
when it is in the hands of a competent teai'ber. When manual training i^i introduced 
into a school with poor equipment and poor teadiing, it not only fails to justify the 
time and monev devoted to it, but it creates a prejudice apainst this work in the 
minds of both the children and the parents, a prejudice which makes very difficult 
the later introduction of a truer manual-training work. I believe, therefore, that no 
immediate attempt should be made to introduce manual training into the schools of 
Porto Rico, bat that the resourttes of the department of education should he directed 
toward the establishment of one excellent mauoal-training high scliool at one of 
the larger towns on the island and of one excellent industrial school at either Ponce 
or San Juan. 

I would recommend that the manual-training high school offer a course of three 
years' instruction, and that it be open to boys and girls who have completed the 
eighth ^^e in tlie public schools or who can present evidence of similar prepara^ 
tion and are of a suitable age. No boy or girl should, I think, he admitted under 
14 or, at the utmost, mider 13 years of age. I should regard 15, or even 16, as 
still better. One-half of each day should be given to manual instruction and one- 
haU to simple high-sciiool work in language, mathematics, and science. In both 
cases the work should be simple and thorough. The temptation in such enterprises 
is to be overambitious, and in this connection I would point out that the course of 
study ni the San Juan High School, as outlined in Dr. Brumbauffh's report, has this 
defect ot overambition. For example, trigonometry is offered in the second year, 
when in our best American high schools it is not given until the fourth year, and 
then only as elective. 

It we assume six daily perioils of forty-five or fifty minutes, we shall have thirty 
periods a week. I would recommend they be distributed as follows: 

Manual training 10 

Drawing 5 

Mathematics 3 

Science 4 

Language, including English, Spanish, history, and civics 8 

Under the head of manual training, I would recommend that the first year be 
devot«d by both boys and girls to simple bench work in wood and to plain sewing; 
during the second to wood turning, patt»m making, and wood carving for the bovs 
and dressmaking for the prls, and to clay modeling and the elements of cookery for 
both boys and girls; during the third year to either practical carpentry or the 
elements of metal work, such as fitting, filing, and simple machine-tool work, fnr 
the boys and to dressmaking, cookery, and nursing; tor the girls. 

In the matter of drawing, I would recommend during the first year simple free- 
hand work and the elements of mechanical drawing; during the ser'ond year the 
continuation of the same work with the addition of design; during the third year 
the same with the addition of work in color. 

The mathematics should be simple and tiiorough, ami shouh! cover elementary 
algebra, plane geometry, and, it possible, solid geometry and the use of logarithms, 
but should not undertake anything more advanced. Indeed it would be better to 
omit the solid geometry and give the elementary a^bra and plane geometry thor- 
oughly than to give all three branches and have them touched with superficiality. 

In science I would recommend that the three years bedevoted successively to nat- 
ural history, to physics (with special reference to electricity), and to elementary inor- 
ganic chemistry. 
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In languflBe it would seeni to me iinnise to attempt either Latin or Greek, or 
indeetl any foreign language, exeept Englisli. However, if it should happen iJiat 
the c'hildreii are well enoi^h advanced to have a)l of the instruction in English, 
some time, perha^ tiro periode a week, ^^hould be devoted to Spanish and Spanish 
literature. The civics <'oiil<l be made a most important branch of social and moral 
instruction. The history sequence ought to depend upon the work done in the 
lower grades, but in any case 1 would recommend extreme concentration — the devo- 
tion of one year to one subject, such as ancient iiistorj', medijeval history, or modem 
history. I have found in my own experience great good results from having the 
work m lan^tu^e and literature made jMirallel to that in history. 

I offer the alKive curriculum merely as a suggestion, and to throw further light 
upon the subject I have written to a number of inanual-trmning schools in the States 
asking them to send their catalogues to the commissioner oi education. I would 
esi^ecially ui^ that thia une manual- training high school be made excellent and 
thorougli. This will best furtJier the ultinmte prt^ress of manual training in the 
island. It would naturally be an important part in the par^ee of such a school to 
have its best graduates biKwme teachers of manual trainmg in the graded and rural 
schools. If such prospective teachers could have one extra yeaj of instruction ii" 
psychology, methods of teachii^, the developmei ' ' " ''-■*'-''"■ 
schools, etc., either at the manual-training achool 
School, it would of course be a jrreat a<lvantage. 

As I have said, the intrnduclion of manual training into the lower schools will 
require a lai^ expenditure both in the way of material equipment and tjainal 
teachers, but this movement ought to be borne in mind nevertheless from the very 
start. The models sent to the department by Mr.'Gustaf LarsBon, of the Sloyd Train- 
ing School in Boston, (raver a graded course of instruction for the lower schools. The 
imtial work is done with a simple sloyd knife — is, indeed, a process of educational 
whittling — and will naturaliv be one of the first forms of hand work introduced. A 
beginning might be made fcy the introduction of this simple knife work and pliun 
sewing into some of the stronger graded schools in the larger towns. This might be 
accomplished in a manner similar to that proposed for the introduction of physical 
culture. A trained sloyd teacher might be employed to give lessons during trie sum- 
mer to a small selected group of teachers and to follow up this course by one or two 
weeks of peripatetic teaching and oi^wiizing throughout the island. The same 
might be done for sewing by the introduction of a trained teacher from the States. 
So large a movement as the introduction of manual training into Porto Rico must, of 
course, be content to start with small beginnings, but mv great point is that it most 
be in competent hands and with suitable equipment, an9 must not be introduced in 
such a way as to di^ust even its friends and make its further progress difficult. 

Finally, I would si^gest that the department of education, by means of exhibits 
at the central office, by phot<^raphs, by journals, and by the dissemination of mod- 
ern literature l«aring on the subject, snail do all in its power to create a sentiment 
in favor of manual training, and to seek to arouse the native teachers to qualify them- 
selves along these lines. 



The traveler in Poi-to Rico notices with surprise two apparently incongruous ele- 
ments—the wealth of nature and the poverty of the inhabitants. Furthermore, 
when he comes to move among the shops and to seek some articles characteristic of 
native workmanship which he may carry away with him as souvenirs, he is impressed 
"" all sides with the meagemess of the display. Beyond a few trivial articles i; 

as it is, it would seeju tHat Porto Eico has every inducemmt to tom'her attention to 
a more industrially creative Hte. It is unnecessary to point out that by stakii^ her 
all upon a few agricultural pro<lucta, such as coffee, sugar, and tobacco, she is not 
only losing the benefits of a more diversified industry, but is also exposing herself to 
abrupt hardships when one or more of these crops fail. The position of Porto Bico, 
separated by hundreds and even thousands of miles from the great factories of tlie 
world, makes it still more advisable that she should turn her attention to the Bup- 
plyii^ of her own ddly wants. I would then recommend most strongly the intro- 
duction of industrial education into the island, and with equal emphasis wpuld utge 
that that education be directed toward the production of articles needed on the island 
itself, rather than to articles for export. 

Industrial education, it seems to me, should be as practical and local ae possible. 
While I should like to see many industrial schools established throughout the island 
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1 believe that the important problem is the establisliment of one excellent industrial 
Bchool which shall offer tt high standard for all stiliools to he established later. I 
would recommend that this industrial school Imj established at one of the lai^er cities. 
In faimeaa it ought to be given to one of the cities not selected for tJie site of the 
proposed manual-training high school. 

For the present I would have no entrance requirements, heyond suitable age and 
normal bodily and mental power. I would devote the school entirely to the liread- 
and-butter problein, to the production of stilled workmen, who iwujd turn out man- 
ufactured articles needed on the spot, and who would take a pride in doing this 
honestly and well. To make the school must practical, tlie instruction ought to fol- 
low the lines of greatest human neeil — the need for shelter, clothing, and food. It 
mightbe well to develop the trades under these heads. Under "shelter" the school 
would teach carpentry, bricklaying, stone, plaster, and concrete work; under 
"clothing" it would teach tailoring, dressmaking, hat makingj and weaving, and 
under " food " it would teach cooking, baking, and practical apnculture, I suggest 
tliis only as a bare outline. 

Beside the sati3facti<)n of these more prhnitive wants, there would come the more 
strictly industrial work in the teaching of those trades which have to do with the 
manufacture of necessary articles. Under these headings we would have furniture 
and cabinet making, boat building, carriage making, shoemaking, harness making, 
tanning, and general machine work, tc^tner with brick and pottery making and 
possibly glass making. 

Thislistcanlje extended indefinitely, as the materia! resources of the island become 
better known. But the work of the first industrial school should be limited, I think, 
to tiie teaching of perhaps half a doneii dirfinct trades, and thetto should be selected 
with strict reference to two factors, the immediate needs of the home market and 
the raw materials supplied by that particular locality. I would recommend that two 
trades be selected under the head of building, two imder the head of manufactured 
articles, and two under such headings, say clothing or food, as would provide anoi>en- 
Ing for women and girls. By way of si^^;estion in the establishment of such an indus- 
trial school I have asked a number of smooIs in this countiy to send their catalc^ies 
tt> the commissioner. 

It would be an excellent policy to select the most promisinggraduatesof this indus- 
trial school as teachers in schools suljseonently to lie established. 

Although I would make this first industrial school strictly a trade school, it is 
nimecessary to add that instruction should also be given in simple reading, writing, 
and arithmetic to those who have not already gaincMi these elements of an education. 



The eye is one of the most important of the bwlily faculties. During the entire 
waking day it is subject to impressions. Other faculties rest; the eye only in dark- 
ness or in sleep. The cultivation of the eye is recognized as a vital part of oi^nic 
education. In the fine arts, in manual training, and industrial work it is a necessary 
organ. Now, in education we wish not only to train the eye to correct judgments of 
distance, dimension, form, aniT color, but also to an appreciation of that intrinsic 
suitableness which makes an article pleasing and beautiful. We wish this not only 
to secure the greater worth of the manitfactared article, but also to create a higher 
type of individual. I would strongly recommend, therefore, that all the organic 
work — physical culture, manual trwiiing, and industrial training — should consider 
the fc«teni^ of a sense of beauty to be an intrinsic part of its work. It is worth 
while to point out to the children the greater beauty of a strong, erect, healthful per- 
son, the greater worth of well-proportioned and artistically deisjrated handiwork, 
and the mcreased morality of l>eautiful and attractive home surroundings. The 
teachers can do much in this direction it their attention is only called to the impor- 
tance of beauty. 

The lessons in (esthetics which I have just l)een recommending can be greatly 
furthered if the schoolhouses and school surroundings are made as iieautiful and 
attractive as possible. Beauty is a matter of tonn and color. The Iieautiful school 
building is therefore no more espensive than the Ugly one, but it does require 
Ksthetic perc^tiou on the part of the designer. The best of the old Spanish build- 
ings in Porto Rico are "veil adapted to local material and Iwal conditions. They 
should, I think, be taken as models for the newer schoolhouses. I feel that the 
school buildingis already erected by the department of education are not ft success 
from the sesthetic point of view, and that by continuing to erect these bare and 
unsightly buildings the department will sacrifice a large opportunity for bettering the 
island. 
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I'- 1 iml 'Kjhools, jrra^lwl sitliools, and high whools, and present the^^e 

i ipwiftlh ensiaueil srt-hiteot who shall eppnrt peverftt iiinnths on 

mattnils and other UMal {ronditioiis, or else shall offer these 

lenii lo one or niore of our JirHt^clasa architectural journals. 

hn); B<hool biiildin)iN in Porto Kico uiiiBt Heem to an American 



It wouM Ih! worth wliiie, I think, for the department t 
idetflfea 
ipecialiy 



1 n of piirchaBinK artintiir jiortable buihlinjis in the ifnited 



<i Rico. I Vielieve that the rural whooU 
\ be erected more clieaj^ijy and more effectively than by loiial 



biiildni>!a eeiit to the c nnmiiisioner. 
native manter I uilders are turned out, if maj 
a home-niaiiehuildmg than for an imported o 
preiail at prefuit 

I notueu also that tht purmundingf of the new fchool buililinpra were unneiiessa- 
nlj ii)fl\ It may he that uith r<uch a erring; need for more schoolit the department 
13 ntt ]U"tiliei m spending much money for outside improvements, hut the teaehera 
might he en< iiraged to awk the hel]i of children and neighbors in making those 
improi ements Hhicli cOftonlv loviiiir I'lre. The groiiiidn miglif be gratled, trees and 
plants net out and other efforts made to give si-hiiols an attractive seftina. 

The^e <- mment-' are in t iiiaile in any sjiirit of unfriendly critii^ifiti, for I have a 

Srofound admiration for what the deiwtrtiiient has alreatly accomplisln-il in I'orto 
ieo, but merely in the hope of still helter results. 

UKiHEB EnCCATIOS TS POBTO HICO. 

IVith troin 260,000 to 300,000 children of school age on the island and only 55,000 ' 
of them at school, the vital problem for tslncation in Porto Rico is naturally the ]>ro- 
vision of a sufticient number ot lower schools to meet the needs of all these children. 
It is, however, tme that the (jiiality ot instruction in any public syf^m is greatly 
infliienceil hy having the lower schools tributary to high schools and the liitfh schools 
tributary to colleges and technical schools. I think, tlierefore, that the establishment 
of higher education in Porto Eico ahoulil not be looked upon asaluxuryfor thesome- 
what distant future, hut should he regarded as a necessity in the attainment of sound 
elementary instruction. The teachera must bo quickened by intellectual life higher 
than that ot thoir own daily routine. There must be a soiirce of supply of good 
teaehers. There imist he the introduction year after year of educated men and women 
into the coinmnnity life to uphold the cause of education anrl to lend a hand to the 
maintenance and iniprovementot the schools. Whatever maybe done for the cause 
of eilucation in Porto Rico, it will remain true'thattheschoolscan not be permanently 
better than the community itself wishes them to be. These considerations make me 
feel that the cause of elementarv education in Porto Rico will lie greatly furthered 
by tlie immediate or speedy establish ment of higher institutions of learnmg. 

I would then recommend the establishment ot a number of strong high S(;hools 
throiijjhout the island and as soon as possible the CJ^ation of a sound and not too 
ambitious national university. 



The Bi'hool pn)blenn in Vorto Kico is intimately conuecteil with the political situa- 
tion. 1 mav not, therefore, ajwlc^ze for closing my letter with a few brief remarks 
of a political cliaracter. 

The burnii^ question to-<lav in Porto Rico is the question of territorial organiza- 
tion and subsetiuent statebooa. Two courses are open to the CJovemment — to effect 
this oi^siiization immediately, and so satiufy the present aspiration of the Porto 
Ricaii people, or to delay such oi^uniaation 'for five or ten years, or indefinitely. 
What will be the educational syiTiificance ot lH>th courses? 

Territorial oi^^nization would mean, amon^ other things, the suppression of the 
present executive council and the withdrawal of skilled American service from the 
state and the school. With Porto lUco a self-governing territory or commonwealth, it 
is not to be supposed that she would continue to employ the services of high-priced 
antlefHcient American specialists. In theflrst place, the Porto Ricans have a natural 
turn tor politiis, and seek office quite as naturalfy as do our own American citizens. 
In the present state of intelligence in the island, under existence of strong personal 

S-essiire and influence, public j>ositions would inevitably be filled bj native Porto 
leans. In the second place, in view ot the present poverty of the island and the 
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Bmallness of the annual budget, it m not to be supposeil that » stiiutly insular stov- 
erninent would feel justified in paying the larger ealariee deniamlwl by American 
professional .men. Consequently the erection of Porto Rico into a Territory or 
Htate would mean the wiUidrawal of Aiuerltan skill from public oftlces and the con- 
duct of affairs along the slower and lese advanced lines of the old rf'ginie. 

If, however, territorial oreaniaation and statehood !« delayed foi' a periotl of 
years, it will be possible to effect great progress in the social aiid eilucatiotial life of 
Porto Rico. The best of her citizens are naturally restive under such tntflage. If 
they represented the averse inhabitant their claim for imniediatu self-gqrenuiieut 
would be entirely just. But with 80 per cent of the population illitwaces it ninst be 
confessed that the withdrawal of American skill and influence wou]<l mean a tre- 
mendous loss on the side of prioress. What I want to point out, liowever, is that 
this period of tutelage is only juatifieil from the most ideal point of view if tlie Fed- 
eral (iovemment utilizes its opportunity. I do not feel that it is doin^ so at the 
present moment. Slerely to keep things running in Porto Rico anil to speud the 
very small insular lindget is not lit render that full service to the island to which we 
are morally committed. The island is lamentably poor, not in natnral resources 
but in present possessions. To come within a reasonable time into that dei'ent 
wealth which makes a fair education and social life possible, Porto Ki<*o must 
receive outside help. Aj) educational system is to l)e created. It is almost virgin 
territory. This can not be done with any <!eKree of speed and effectiveness by rely- 
ing solely on insular finances. The Federal Govenitnent, to jtistifv the American 
occupation of Porto Kico, must exert itself actively in its behalf, and it can only do 
this through the expenditure of somewhat large sums of monev. Suppose that the 
Government put oft^ territorial oreanizatiou for a definite period of years, sav for ten 
years, and pledged itself during that period to an aimiial appropriation of Sl,000,000 
for school purposes. Suppose the General Government, with a credit so high 
that it can borrow unlimited quantities ofcapitalat 2 per («nt or less, should surround 
the island with a well-equipped standard^Muge railroad, should cross it at several 
suitable points, and should construct adequate tributary hiiihwayB, it would be doing 
something not only within its province and eiwily within its power, Jiut also some- 
thing to justify the partial bondage in which the island rests and something which 
would, through increased prosperity, increased valuation of property, and increased 
commerce, auiply justify itself on strict financial grounds. 

It must be remembered that in sjrite of the nianifest advantages of the present 
American administration the Porto Ricans are meanwhile losing those prarfical les- 
sons in self-government which we of the States liold to be so essential to American 
citizenship. It is a loss not justified unles.s made go<id by more active meapures for 
their bettennent than we are now taking. If we continue to hoM the government 
of Porto Rico in the hands of the General Government on the ground that Porto 
Eico is stjil a child and not a full grown man, we must be i-onsistiait and treat it as 
a child. A child is not self-supporting. The ground of parental authority involves 
the duty of parental maintenance. I can not but feel that the work now Iwing done 
for Porto Rico hy the General Government is jiitiahly small comjiared with what it 
might and ought to he. 

The restlessness noticeable in the Porto Rican public mind which results from the 
uncertainty of Porto Rico's status ought, I think, to he removal by definitely i>ost- 
poning the creation of statehood for a period of ten or more years^ accompanied by 
equally definite and practical measures for fully utilizing this period for the l)etter- 
ment of the island. 

Finally, it seems to ine that the Porto Ricans have just ground for complaint iai 
their entire absence of political status in the world at large. They are inhabitants of 
an island, but citizens of jio countrj'. If they go abroad they may not even claim 
a passport from the Uniteii States Government. Their position is unnecessarily and 
indefensibly trying. A spetual act of Congress could make the Porto Ricans citizens 
of the I'nited States quite regar<ile8s of tlie subsettuent ouestion of territorial organ- 
ization and statehood. This granting of citizenship would, I think, do much to win 
the aKection of the people anil would be a matter of simple justice. It seems to me 
that the department of education can not escajie an active part in attemping to mold 
the present political situation. I feel that it is an important advantage that the 
commissioner of education is at the same time a member of the executive council 
and bound therefore to occupy himself with political as well as strictly etiucational 
issues. I trust that he will l)e able to hasten the granting of distinct- citizeuship to 
the inhabitants of Porto Rico ; that he will Ije able to defer the granting of statehood 
for a distinct and stated period; and most iiii|>ortant of al!, that he may lie able, 
through largely increased revenues from the Federal pui'se, to more than justify the 
present parent'alism at Washington. 
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ir. Kewht op Db. BrssEix. 

Whilu Uean Russeli iliii not submit any formal report on the results of hia obser- 
vation of Pfhoiil work in Porto Kico, lie very kiniUv coasented to exaniiue criticaily 
the rejwrt si\biwitte<l bv Br. Henderson, and to inilii^ate the iiointa in which he was 
in a*^^!!! or disasreeinent with the views ho fully and ably presented in Dr. Hen- 
derson's report. The following is a <'opy of hit- letter under date of May H: 

TEAt'HEBS' Cor.I.E<lB, CoLl'HBIA UKIVBKSrrV, 

Deah Dr. Ltmisav: I have read with pleasure Dr. Henderson's letter giving the 
views of the .situation in Porto Kico. I can very heartilv second the most that he 
has to say. In one r^pect oulv would 1 1* inclineci to differ with him — on the mat- 
ter of manual training. I befieve it is practical>le to have manual training all the 
way tliroi^h the elementary Pi-hools, and I shall be sending you— probably by the 
next steamer — a small exhibit, which I have been able to gather up from the chil- 
dren of the Horace Slann school. Dr. Henderson's idea of manual training is very 
different from mine, lu my opinion it is something far different from sloyd. It is 
work of a nature which affonts an introduction to the important lines of mdustrial 
work in the world. It is for this reason that we hare weavii^ in the lowest grades, 
which, when projwrly presented, deaJs with materialw and involves processes, even 
in its simplest forma, wnicli are important in this country. I can see that textile 
work pure and simple does not have the same attractiim for Porto Eico, but the bas- 
ketry, cord, and rania work have a direct liearing upon the hat-making industry in 
Porto Rico. More than that, you will see that pll of our work— woodwork as well 
as the rest— has a genuinely artistic touch. This element is, I feel, our own contri- 
bution to manual training. So far as I know most other inslitutions are quite con- 
tente<l with very plain and simple work, depending for its educational value on the 
discipline involved. I maintain that the discipline and tr^ning in an artistic piece 
of work is JuFt as valuable as that obtained in a plam piece of work, and the product 
has a distinct value of showing the iiersonality of the worker and arousing his inter- 
est to the point o( his highest poeeibilitieB. Therefore, instead of maintaining man- 
ual training high schools iu Porto Rico I should have manual training in every school 
from the lowest grade through, and in every high school establishwl I should con- 
tinue the work of cooking and sewing, and the whole study of the home for girls, 
and BO much of the industrial as possible for the boys. 

The industrial schools which he mentions I think are of the greatest value, and I 
shoidd put them side by side with the high schools where manual training is taught 
where I could do so— not necessarily in the same town, but on the same basis. 

It is certainly true, as he points out, that the greatest economy is to be had in 
securing the best iiossible teacher. You miist not consider this work with poor men. 
Let it alone until you have the best. 

I see nothing else in his presentation in which I disagree. On the contrary, I 
think I am in the heartiest accord with it. My only point is that I have no more 
symiiathy with manual training tor discipline merely than I have for Greek or 
finglish grammar for discipline merely. 

Yours, sincerely, James E. RussELr.. 

Hon. Samuei. M. Lindsay, 

Commmioner of Education, Stm Jitim, P. R. 

In addition to the above statement. Dr. Russell, in an interview, a report of which 
was printed in tlie Sew York Evening Post of April 4, made the following interests 
ing observations on the school work throughout the island: 

"The present system of education in Porto Rico is insular in its general scheme. 
The commissiimer is a member of the executive coimcil, which controls the entire 
financial administration of the school system, an<i certificates all teachers. Each 
locality has its special school Tioar<I, chaigeil with the maintenance of the school 
buildings, tlie selection of teachers^ and the duty of providing homes for them. 
Whenever they fail to perform this last-named office, they give each teacher an 
equivalent sum' for house rent. All appointments are made subject to the approval 
of the commissioner. The salaries are paiA by the government, which is responsi- 
ble as well for s(*ool supervision and the fumishii^ of all necessary supplies. The 
inroads against illiteracy have been powerful, At present, out of a total school pop- 
ulation of a quarter of a' million souls, about 55,000 are regular attendants of school. 
While this proportion does not on its face seem to indicate the marked uplifting- 
over 80 per cent of the population being thoroughly unlettered — a healthy sign of 
the times lies in the fact that every school is packed beyond its capacity, each with 
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a lon^ waiting list. It may readily hn seen from this statement how luiieh rosier the 
situation would be were the sovemmeiit able to iiiake the iiei'eissary appropriation 
for education. But the government ia poor, mva l>r. Russell, and although about^ 
one-fourth of the total iiutome is devoted to public inBtructtoii, it is still ii '' " ' 



to do even remotely what should be done. ' Dr. Brumbaugh appealed to Washing- 
ton for aMietani-e,' obfferved Prof. Ru:^sell. 'In my opinion an annual appropriation 
of $300,000 during tlie next ten years would work a wonderful transformation.' 

"I should say that the first need in Porto Riian education at the present time iB 
more sc^hools, in order to teach a laiver number. The second need is a, material im- 
provement of the teachinjj force. The vast majority of teachers are the siirrivors of 
the Spanish regime. Their standards are exceeilin^ly low, and their niethods tho^ 
that would naturally result from the old lax system of small private school!^ and 
itinerant teaching. The third need is to counteract the bad influence of the early 
influx of American teachers. Itlany of them went to the schools directly from their 
annv life with a continuing spirit o'f axlventure. 

"the aveiage teacher at the present time, it should be said, however, in all jus- 
tice, is earnest and enthusiastic. He is makine an excellent use of the opportunities 
already at his dispopal, and is ready to take advantage of every new resource. Over 
600 of them attended the'last summer session at the capital. These teachent are not 
only improving in Spanish, but are also learning English, and the most generally 
approved inethofls of tuition in the United States. On the strength of their interest 
a norma! school has just Iwjen established at the capital, and the department of edu- 
cation is striving earnestly to build it up. 

" Industrial work and manual training suited particularly to niral needs, I Ijelicive, 
should offer the principal subject matter in Porto Rican tilucafion. Its value is 
already beginning to be recogni;!ed in the South. By far the larger part of the effort 
of the masses is wasted through misdirecte<l methods of work and a low standard of 
living. The interests of the island of Porto Bico are and must always be agricultural 
in the main, and instniction, in order to be far reaching, must be llased on the rudi- 
mentary subject", to he followed by this more or less mrientiflc industrial training." 

SPKCIMEN BLANK FORMS USKD IN SCHOOL WORK IN I«RTO RICO. 

Public schools of - - 

Date 

Pupil 



Date of last 
Grade (his year 



Arithmetic Penmanship . 

Oeograpliy Attendance .. 

Historv Punctuality . . 

Ki^lisli Conduct 

Spanish Health 



Admitted to tirade 
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Este infonue del;>e lleiiarse cuiilailosament* porel niaeatroAla terminadi'm del n 
eainlar poniendo en cada materia la cali(ica:;iiin que haya obtetiido el alumno, para 
lo cual toinari el 100 por ciento coiiio la mite perfecta, en cada una de ellas. Hecbo 
esto debenl enviarlo ;t la casa del alumno para (jue el padre 6 encargado de este lo 
flnne y deapuSs lo devuelva al maestro, quien lo conservar;i en su poaer, volviendo 
fi hacer lo miamo al iiual ile cada uno de loa in 
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[FOKM N.] 

Public Schools of Porto Kico. 

Pupil's work in. 

school, district, teacher, 

pupil, age. 
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School 

SCHOOL DISTKlCr KO. . 



SfgiiRtiire of stipurvisor. 


■ i..„Vi,„. 


^ 




^ 




^ 








^ 













Note. — The principal or teacher in charge will sign and return thin sheet by mail 
to the commisBioner of education, San Juan, on the last day of each of the three 
school terras. Envelopes for this purpose will be sent along with teacher's vouchers. 

I hereby certify that the above record of visits of the supervisor to nij' sehool is 
correct. 



Signature of J'nncitK'l or Teaeher. 



Sobres para este objeto ser^ enviados juntos con las n6ininas. 

Certifico; que el presente intorme de las visitas hechas por el seilor inspector & n 
escuela, son eiacfas y ciertas. 



Finna del Pfinclpal 6 Mae»lro. 



L DISTRICT NO, . 



To the Commissioner op Education', San Juan. 

Sir: I have this day visited the following schools, as attested herewith by the sig- 
nature of the principal or teacher in charge: 



N.«e.na>om.o.or.ho«., 


Slgimliire ol iiriiifiiiwl or teaclier.'n 


J 




^ 




^ 




^ 




6. 









visit was made. Supervisors will fill out o 
and also record visit in teachers' roll book. 

NoTA. — El maestro debe fljarse que la fecha de este informe corresponde con la 
fecha de la visita. 

This sheet must be mailed by supervisor at post-office nearest to the last school 
visited on any given date, and whenever possible the date of postmark should cor- 
respond to date of visit. 
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IHT ON TEACHI 

r time of his first 
le Held EiupeiTisor 



,0 the school, onfl t< 



1 


Xote^andrc^ar.. 


11 m.oliPiK-mT 






nddrcs^ 






Where born 










































Has cerfiflfiiite ever been canceled ort 




































. , ^ 






pc 







Supervisor's Monthly Report. 

[To be given to the teacher.] 

Date of laat visit Date o( present visit 

Number of houra in school Number of classes examined . . 

Attendauue as per record book Actual attendance by count. . 



The above is i 

the month of .. 

(Signed) 



L exact copy of the report sent to the Ci 



;r of education for 



[FOEM R.J 

Teacher's Monthly Report, 



For month ending „ 

1, Total enrollment of pupils at end of month: 

i.Ti.>4. fJIaies J-, , jfMales.. 

W-'Mrm"!" '^"'■'"'{rem.te 
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2. Number of pupils admitted during present month: 

,fMales ,-,„i . (Males 



Whltejl 



Number of pupils that left during present month: 



Wh!te{5 



rSalc 



Females.. 



MorrfSS",: 



4. Total number of pupils enrolled from the beginning of the school year up ti 

end of the month; 

™.HS?i»:::::;: "-""ilK,".* 

5. Total attendance for the month 
". Average daily attendanc 



9. AveTE^e age of pupils enrolled 



(Page II.) 

iR'a Monthly Report. 



Date of last visit Date of present visit 

Number of hours in school Number of classes examined.. 

Attendance aa per record book Actual attendance by count. .. 



(The remarks of the supervisor should cover at least the following points: Enroll- 
ment, progress, order, method, cleanliness, neatness, sanitary arrangements, condi- 
tion of the room, furniture, equipment, and the results of inspection. ) 



1 certify that the above is correct, and that I have givi 
sxactcopy of this report. 

(Signed) 



the teacher named a 



JUmicipalilics. 








1. NQmber or teachers employefl (luring the luontli: 
Colnred— 






































Total 


t 
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JlHiilcipalitles. 








2. Number of American teachers t'lnployca dutine month: 








F 1 
















Total 
















3. Number of schools in the muuielpallty: 
















Kural 
















Tot 1 
















i. Number of buildings in use for schools: 








, 
































5. Espeuse to muiiicipalitj for the month: 
Paid- 








To her ' house rem 
























Total 
















Unpaid- 
































































Whlt^ 








Females 








Colored— 








F 1 
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[FORM Q.] 

Report of Supervisor on Teachebs. 
To the Com7im3ioner of Education. 
Sis; The followiog is my mature judgment concerning the teachers of District 

No , together with my recommendation concerning them. , 

supervisor, , 190 — . 



Name ot teaolver. 



Report of committee onpapers of exo.minees for 
Date of examination—— 



xo. n™... og SS^Sf t I si I I S I Re 

P 1^1^ I '^ II I S I I 



Depakthent of Educahon op Porto Rioo, Oppice o 



To American applicants for appointment in the schools of Porto Rico: 

Practically the only teachers' positions in Porto Rico under the direct appointment 
of the department of education and open to Americans, are those of teacliers ot Eng- 
lish. In every graded school in Porto Rico there is at least one teacher whose duty 
it is to give special instruction in the Ei^lish language to all of the grades. These 
positions are all filled by American teachers, who are paid $50 per month for a tenn 
of nine months. In addition to the salary paid by the department from the insular 
treasury, teachers are given by the school board an allowance for house rent in no 
case less than $8 and in no case more than $15 per month. There is no allowance for 
transportation. Each teacher is expected to pay his own transportation expenses going 
and returning from the States to San Juan, and also from San Juan to the town to 
which he may be assigned. Theregular fare from San Juan to New Yorli is $50. Both 
lines of steamers allow teachers a discount of 20 per cent 

Applicants for these positions must be in good health and of upright character. 
They must be eraduates of accredited colleges, normal schools, or high schools, or 
they must havehad a successful experience as teachers mider a high^rade state certifi- 
cate. Such teachers are licensed here without examination. 

Some knowledge of Spanish is almost indispensable. A few teacliers have been 
appointed who knew no Spanish at the time of their arrival, but no one should come 
here unless possessed of an earnest desire to learn Spanish, to understand local con- 
ditions, and to be of service to the people. We have no place for adventurers or 
those who come from selfish motives. The American teachers are well received. The 
people want English taught in the schools, and if a teacher is sensible, tactful, and 
earnest, he is sure of a cordial welcome and of sincere appreciation. 
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The climate of Porto Eico is pleasant and equable, much like that of May and June 
in the Northern States; but one must be prepared to endure some hardships and must 
expect some difficulties. Such food and home accommodations as one may have been 
accustomed to in the States can hardly be obtained here. The teachers Boon find 
warm friends and have a rich reward in the results of good work. Teachers usually 
have to begin by takinf! a school in one of the Enialler towns where tliere are tew 
American residents or none. After a year's experience there is often an opportunity 
of lieinjr transferred to one of the larger towns where there are many Americans and 
American social life. 

If you wish to teach in Porto Rico and are willing to devote your entire energy t< 



the school work, and to a<lapt yourself to the conditions of the people, make formal 
application to the assistant connnissioner of education, ^vina all of the inforniation 
asked for on the accompanying sheet. The receipt of this will be acknowledged and 



ttie application will be placed on file for consideration whenever appointments are to 

Appointments are sometimes made by enable. If applicant receives such a notice, 
cable reply in three words: "Education, Sanjuan, 'Yes,'" or "Education, Sanjuan, 
'No,' " according to whether the appointment is accepted or not. 

In j^ceeding to New York, engs^ie transportation bv either the New York and 
Porto Rico Steamship Company's line or the Red "D" line. Boats leave New York 
every Saturday about noon; the two lines have a service alternate weeks. Present 
notice of appomtinent and afk for the 20 per cent rediictiou in passenger fare allowed 
to teachers. If for any reason this is not given pay full fare and the matter will be 
taken up with thetrajisportation company at San Juan, where a rebate of 20 per cent 
can probably be secured. 

Address E. W. Lord, 

AgslsU'iit Commmioner, San Junn, P. R. 



[Ktnti «irc[u]l;- the nccompiinj-lnKeireiilaro 
PPLICATIOK BL.1SK FOR APPOINTMEST J 



1. Name in full 2. Present address 

S. Permanent address in United States.. 4. Date and place of birth 

5. Name, address and occupation of father or mother or nearest male relative 

6. Early education; in public or private schools, and where 

7. High-school or other secondary education. Give dates with brief description of 

course pursued ,,, 

8. Normal-school or college training. Dates and brief description of course pur- 

9. High-school, college, or normal-school degrees or certificates. Give dates and 

cnaracterof same 

10. Knowledge of Spanish or other modem foreign langutmes 

11. Experience in teaching. Give dates, school positions neld, and teachers' certifi- 

cates received 

12. Does a recent photograph wftA name and date at ^EhwkH'was taken, property recorded 

on the back, accompany this appUoation or is it sent under seiwrate cover 

13. Physical condition and general nealth of applicant 

14. Preference of location; it being understood, however, that applicant is willing to 

go wherever sent, if appointed 

15. On what notice could you sail from New York if needed at once 

16. General remarks 
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1. English language.. 

2. Si>anish language . . 
". Arithmetic 



I. Theory of teaching. 

7. Algebra 

8. Geometry 

9. Reading 

10. Writing 

11. Spelling 

12. Hygiene 

13. Genera] history 

14. Civics 

15. Physiology 

16. ...'. 



Tills certifies that , 

a person of good moral character, having passed 
an examination in the following branches with the 
annexed resiilts, is a legally qiialified teacher of 

Porto Rico, hokiii^ the grade of 

teacher, subject to the provisions of the school 

laws, from , 190.., to , 

190... 



English lan- 


Geometry . . . 


guage 


. .. Reading 






linage. _. 


... Spelhng .... 


Geoaraphy.. ,, 




History of the 






... Civi./s 


Theory of 


Physiology.. 



s 3v\ 



, Porto Rito, 190. . 



Commimoner of Edueathn. 

Sfffdnfj/ of the Depiitimenl of Education. 

Sigaalure of Holder. 



Teacher's Contra c 



United States of America, l 
The People of Porto Rico, > 
Municipality of I 



party of the first part, and 

f mnexlro de lnstni(«J6n prlmaila legalmi 
island of Porto Rico, holding a 

lals de Puerto Rico, con certlflcndo de 



of education), party of the 



second part, as follows: 
(a) Said party of the second part ai 

(a) Dicho maestro Be eompromete y convi 



. teacher, during the school i 



in the laws and .regulations governing schools in Porto Rico, during the l^ral school 

por las leyes e^olaTOB de Puerto Rico, dumnte las horns legalos de escuela lodus \qb dia^ laborables 



hours of every l^al school day of said period. 

■■ 1 dlcho perlodo. 

(b) In consideration of said serv 
(b) En coiisideraridn & diehos serviclos, 



said party of the first part agrees to provide 

primeroa, 6 sea la junta escolar, se compremefen ft pro- 



1 lieu of this with . 
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the United States, for each month of actual teaching; to provide a eultable room ior 
riiente de loe Eatadoe Uiiidos, por eada mes de servieio aetlvo; pniporoioiiBrle ciisa foiivenlente pani 

h school, separate from h reaidence, in accordance with the provision of the 

la eactiela. separada de su vivienda, cud arreglo & lo que prevlenen laa dlapoelclonea de la ley; 

school law ; to provide the necessary furniture and material f or h school and to 

pa; the expenses of maintiunine proper hygienic and sanitary conditions in the school 

ocseione la conservaiJ6n, iimptean 6 hiBiene de la escuela y au vedndad 6 ceroanlae, Ea convenldo 
and its vicinity. Said party of the first part further specially forces to forward a 
ademlte que losprlmeros remltinin una copla de e»le contrato al comlelonado de instruccl6n en San 
copy of this contract to the commissioner of education at San Juan. It is under- 
Juan. Qucda vonvenidu entre ambas paries ronlralantes que el maestm recibiri el aueldo que 

stood between both the parties to this contract that the partv of the second part will 

seBalan las leyea eacolnres de la isle, el eual le ser& satiafecho poi el'oflclal pagador del departed 

be paid such salary by the disbur 
school laws of Porto Rico provide. 



, Te(tclier. 

.Vatelro. 

(Date) ...- , 190... 



Dfil'AKTillENT OF EnUCATlON OF PoRTO RiCO, 

Office of the Commissioner, 

San Juan, Abril 1° de 190S. 
A lo3 iiiaeBtrm rurales (U Puerto Sim. 

Mis EsTiM.\ix>s Amigos: El departamenfo de instmcciftn tiene el mayor empefio 
en propordonar il Yds. la ocasion para prepararlos convenientemente en au labor, 
aaegurando de est« modo un trabajo ordenado y eflciente en las escuelas pilblicas. 
A este iin hemos arreglado que las ventajaa y privil^os de la escuela normal de Hfo 
Piedras aeadapten este afio para mejorar aus conocimienlos y condiciones, ofrecifeidolea 
ia oportunidad de estudiar, y que indudablemente les pondril en aptitud de obtener 
el certiflcado de maestro graduado para el pr6ximo aflo. Para alcanzar esto necesi- 
tardn Vds. hacer en sacrincio y conffo que todos tratarfin de hacerlo, economizando 
loB fondos necesarios para venir & Rfo Piedras por ocho semanas empezando el 7 de 
Julio pr6ximo, dedicAndose con asiduidad al programa de estudios especialmente 
arreglado para dicho curso. 

Si Vds. pueden atenderal curso dereferenciaypasar el eKanienen todaslasmaterias 
requeridas, ademSs de recibir el certiticado de maestro graduado, recibiKin otro en 
el dial constard que han sido preparados bajo la direcci6n de la escuela normal y esto, 
sin duda alguna, les dari cierta preferencia en la opinion de las juntas escolares com- 
petentes al hacer aqu^llas la seleccifin de maestros. 



11661—02- 
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He aquf una oportunidad que les ofrei'c las ventajaa de inejomr por twios conceptos. 

I,a carta adjnntadei sefl or principal de la eacuela normal les darS mayores detalles y 
la recomiendo & la cuidadosa concidetadou iJe Vds. E»ta oiiortunidad tal vez no 
vuelva & preseiitarse pronto y esperociue harjn losmayores esfuerzos para utilizaria; 
7 si as( lo hacen vo le^ auguro el exit^ inds iisonjero. 

BefiriSndome d los libros mencionados por el director de la normal en la carta 
adjunta, debo manifestarles que algunos de elloe seritn enviados iumediatamente para 

Sie Vds. puedan prepararee con antieipacii'm en el trabajo de la eisciiela nonnai. El 
lleto score el gobierno civil ies sera enviado (an pronto conio se impriina; eato 
tardari unas cuantaf semanas. 
Eb el deseo del departamento uiejorar el trabajo que se hace en las eacuelas mralei^ 

Spor consij^uiente auti cuando Vds. crean <jue m venida a la normal no leg ae^urani 
I adquiBici6n del certificado de maestro graduado, sin embargo es muy conveniente 
el que Vds. veugan para reforzar y mejurar sub conociuiientos. Los maestros rurales 

S|ue manifteaten el deseo de hacer esto y lo poi^an en pr.lctica, serdn preferidos en los 
uturos nonibramientoa. 

No du<lo, pues, que aceptardn Vi\e. esta invitacii'm, que urgiriln il'sus amigoa para 
que hagan lo mismo y que muy en breve envianln aus solicitudes jiara que se les 

Muy atentamente, Samuel McOi'ke Lindsay, 

Cnmisinnadn de hijitrtirridn. 



il.] 



INSITI,.*H Noi 



&' 



Rio PiEiiRAS, Ahril J", 190S. 

Muy Sb. Mio y Amicio; El coraisionado ile instriieci6n ha detidido abrir la escuela 
normal de veraiio el dfa 7 de Julio proximo, y al tener el gusto de enterarle acerca 
del plan de trabajo que en ella se ha de realizar, me compTazco eii felicitarle, espe- 
rando que podamos recibirle este ailo en el ina^ifico edificio de la eecuela normal 
de Rfo Piedras, doude teudremoslas mayores facilidadea para hacerquelaapruxiinaa 
vacaciones sean & usted beneAciosat^. 

La escuela se abrinl en la mafiana del lunes 7 de Julio, y todos los que deseen 
pertenecerd ella deberdn tlenar inmediatainente los espacios en bianco de la a<ljunta 
soUcitud, que me serii remitida sin dilacion. Los que no est^n dis^iieatos it venir el 
dfa fljado, no deben otrecerlo, pues la escuela tendra un niiiiiero liiuitado de aUimnos 
V sus nombree serdn puestos en un r^stro, por orden alfab^tico, segfln se vayan 
iresenfando las solicitudes. Los primeros 300 nombres, asf registrados, constituin'in 
It lista de alumnos. 8e torinard una se^nda lisUi, tambi^n por orden alfaWtico, de 
la caal se toinard,n los nombres necesanos para cubrir los puestoa de los que no pue- 
dan preeentarse. Aquellos que no eat6n presentee en la maiiana del lunes 7 de Julio 
& las 8.30, al abrirse la escuela, hallardn sus sitios ocupados por solicitantes de la 
segunda lista. Oomo t«nemos que aprovechar el tiempo en la oiganizad6n de la 
escuela, todos los que, habiendo ilenado la solicitud y prometido asistir, vean que no 
podran luego verincarlo, deberdn notificdrmelo en seguida. Deseamos que sea litil el 
trabajo del priximo verano, y para no perder tiempo en comenzar las tareas, pro- 
curaremos que todo est£ de anteinano dispuesto, A An de que los estudiantes puedan 
ir directamente al trabajo desde el primer dia. Es deber de usted ayudamos en 
nuestros propfisitos y avisarme en el acto acerca de eualquier cambio forzoso que 
ocurriere en sus planes. 

No serdn admitidos en la escuela de verano eino maestros ruraJes, y de estos, solo 
300. No hay local para mayor mimero. El resto de maestroB rurales y graduados 
tendrdn oportunidad de concurrir ^ la normal el proximo aflo, en que tendremos 
otrossaloneaadicionalesparaclases, Esteafio, por consiguiente, todos los estudianles 
serdn de un mismo grado, tendr^ las mismas materias de cstudio y la escuela estara 
dividida en nueve clases con 33 6 34 alumnos cada una. Limitando asi el nlimero 
en cada clase, preparando cuidadoaamente y simplificando el curso de estudio, y 
enviando algunos libros de texto i los maestroB para estudiarlos de antemano, podre- 
mos hacer en ocio semauas el trabajo de la escuela de verano, y tal vez hacer masque 
elaiiopasado. Esto ahorraril gastos & los maestrosyal departamento. Asf, tambien, 
la eacuela podrS terminar en AgoBto £9, dando lu^r 6. los maestroB para la apertnra 
de sus escuelas en Septiembre. 

Con ligeras excepcionea, el curso de estudio aerS el mismo que el que tenemos en la 
escuela normal regular; los cursos naturalmente serin mda cortos, y procuraremos 
compensar su brevedad con una previa y cuidadosa selecci6n de los m^ importantes 
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puntos en catta asignatura, y con la pupresi6n tie todo io que en cuanto A trabajo de 
eiase no sea absolutamente esencial. Estos estiidios senin: Aritm^tica, espailol, 
inglt'B, historiailelosEstaJos (Jniilos, geografia, pedagogfa, fi'sica, fisiologfa 3; gobierno 
civil, y al fin del hinnino de verano, m exigirji un examen de dichas asignaturas, 
para recibir el t^ertitteado de maestro gra^liiado de la escuela normal. 

Para facilitar la adquiairiun de este certificado, el departamento enviaru it los inaes- 
tro8 Wbnm de texto, tales conio ffeifa, flsiologfa ^ gooiemo civil, de suerte que los 
eetudiantes puedan ir preparaiido dichas matenas. Estos textoe serdn pequenos 
libros y cartas conteniendo breves cursos de estudio, y laa lecciones sobre esas asigna- 
turas en la escuela de verano eenln escogidas de los referidos textos. Si i^a 
alumno aprendiese el contenido <le estos pequeflos HbroB, potlrfa hacer con mtts fruto 
su trabajo y redoblaria la utilidad que pudiera obtener en la escuela de verano. 
Estos libros senin distribnidoa por tos in^pectores entre los maestros riirales de la 
isla, asistan o no A la esi'uela de verano, iwro para obtener el certificado de yro- 
duado, se requeririi que, al estudio de diclios textos, aiiailan los maestros la asistencia 
i, la escuela y el exuinen cle todaa las iiiaterias correspond! en tes al curso. Estos 
libroB los tendrd usted pn'>,'(in]ainente al recibo de esta carta, y se los entregarA el 
inspector de su distrito. En caao contrario, dirfjase il ^1 solicitilndolos. 

lias clases de aritin^ticn, es^aflol 6 ingles en la escuela de verano ser^ diarias; 
las de gei^raffa, historia y ffsica, tres veces por semana; y las de pedt^ogfa, fisio- 
logfa y gobiemo civil, dos veces por semana. Asf se tendnln 24 lecciones en ffaica 
y 16 en fisiologfa y gobierno civil durante el t^rmino complete, ^ el conocimiento 
cabal de estas asignaturas en tan breve tiempo dependent (lei cuidadoso estudio de 
i^a alumno antes de comenzar la escuela, usando los libros que se le envtan y de 
la esmerada preparaci6n del trabajo de clase por los protesores de la escuela. 

Estos protesores se ban ejercitado ya en su trabajo, no habnt el menor descuido 
por su parte, y por tanto Io que resta es que los estudiantes de la escuela bagan que 
el cnrao de estudio les sea benelicjosoj empleando sus personales estuerwis. Eatoe 

Erofesorea hanin una selecu'ion tan ctndadosa para el trabajo de clase, con relaci6n i, 
>B puntos miis importantes en ca<la ai^ignatura, que ninguna estarii aobrecai^da y & 
todas se dar^ el tiempo conveniente. 

El pueblo de Rfo Piedras tambi^n respondent it las exigencias de la ocaaion, abrird 
sus casas li los estudiantes y proveeni locales a predos equitativos, de manera que no 
resulte excesivo it cada estndiant« el total gasto por las ocho semajias. Se remitJrA 
una relad6n de casas de hu^spedes, con preoios, li f»do el que la desee. 

Hay, por tanto, la seguridad de que cada asiento en la escuela serA ocupado inme- 
diatamente, y que babm una larga lista de solicitantes preparados pa«i reemplazar i 
aquellos que por enfermedad ti otras causBs imprevistas se nubieren visto obhgados ll 
dejar los puestos que previamente habfan prometido ocupar. 

Confiando en (jue tendremos el gusto de verle entre nosotros, y asf, propender A 
sii personal beneficio y it los intereaes de la educacion en esta isla, quedo de Ud., 



, Ahril...,, 1902. 

W. G. TooD, 

Principal de. lit Eneuela Normul himtar 

Klol^duis F I 
SeSor: Estoy conforme en a^stir 6. la e=cuela ncrmal de \erano que habnt este 
ano, empezando en Julio 7, y estare presente al abnrse dicha e«LueIa 1 las 8.30 de 
lamaflanaen la referida tecna. En caso de enfermedad u otra"" lausas itnprevistas 
que me impidieren el cumpliniiento de este compromiso a\isar^ a usted inmediata- 
mente para que mi li:^r pueda ser ocupado por otro > en el caso de que no me 
hallare presente al abnrse la escuela, aunque no haya dado conocimiento de las 
causes que me impidan la asistencia, renuncio todo derecho de admisi6n &. la escuela 
en favor de otros. 

Escribacon claridad su nombre complete 

Pongaaquf la direcci6n de su escuela actual 

Ponga aquf la direcciiin (ijadesu casa , 

Nombre y direccion del jmrient* mSacercanofi representante 
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This certifies that has received the followiny; averages 

for the term work and in the final examinations in the subjects specified beiow as 
pursued in the summer course of 1902 : 





Term 
average. 




Final average.f 




average. 


subjects. 


SubjectR fnr 










































S n\ai 






























Ph ical culture 








































I 1 



o The firial average is oblained by g 



..IW.- 



Fr'mcipal of Insular NnrmcA School. 



Note. — A pupil who obtains. in the final averages a total averajje ot not less than 
70 in arithmetic, United States history, gec^raphy, English, Spanish, and pedagogy, 
and whose final average in any of these six aubjecte is not less than 50, will be given 
a graded teacher's certificate upon presentation of this certificate properly signed by 
the principal of the normal school iiithin one month from the date it bears. 
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Certificate of Examination in the Insulak Normal School. 

Rio PiEDBAa, June — , 190 — . 

Tliis certiflee that cannot be advanced beyond 

the grade occupied the paat year in the Insular Normal School, as shown by the 
following failure to reach the required per cent under examination: 





Monthly 
average. 


Final 


.n^. 


AHthmefic 








Hi'tor 








h 


















































1 






1 




AlRebrii 


1 






1 




Musk ' ' 






















1 









(The average per cent required in order to receive ft certificale ia 70. This average 
is obtained by giving two-thirdB weight to monthly examinations and one-third to 
final examination. In certain studies it is considered unneceaaary to have a final 
examination; and in these the average of the monthly examinations is entered in 
the column of " Final average " at its single value. Any student who is above the 
lequired per cent in all studies but one, and who is good in deportment, may make 
up his work on that one study during the summer and take an examination on it 
the following September, receiving his promotion if he aucceasfuily pasaea. ) 



Frineipnl of Insular Normal Sckool. 

^liDol building and ee»)iian of land for a site. 



ivail itself of such ofEer: 



Whereas the conditions of such offer are that the municipalitv provide a proper 
site and reimburse the department one-half of the cost of the building; and 

Whereas, the municipality of 

Now, therefore. 

Be it rewired bf/ tlie miinM^l amndl of , 

SEtTioK 1. That the municipal council of ^rees to cede to the 

people of Porto Bico, and transfer to the same free of cost, a plat of land, to be 

approved by the department of education, as a site for the location of a room 

brick school building. 

Sec. 2, That the municipal council of undertakes to repay to the 

department of education an amount not to exceed $ , being approximately 
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